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LmER OF TlU.NbMiTTAL 



Bureau of Americau Ethnology, 
Wanhhujton, D. C, January 39, 1906, 

Sm: I have the honor tosulmiit lii ivwith the Twontv- 
fifth AuuuhI Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
uolofry. 

The pri liniiiiary ])ortiou com prises an account of the 
operations of the Bureau during the fiscal yi ar i luliu^^ 
June 1{M)4, and is foll(»\ve(l hy two memoii's hy Jesse 
Walter Fewkes, ''The Ahorij^ines of Porto Rico and 
Neij^hhorinj; Islands" and "Certain Anti<juities of Eiist- 
ern Mexico." 

Permit nie to express my appreciation of your aid in 
the work under my charj^e. 

Very respectfidly, yours, 

W. H. HoLHEa, Chief, 

Mr Richard Eatubun, 

Acting Secretary of the SnntksoniaH Invtitution. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF TKR 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 



W. U. HoLUEB, Chief 



INTRODUCTION 

The operntioiis of the Bureau of Amerifaii Kthtiolo^^y 
for the fiiscul yoar ending June '.iO, 19()4, conduete*! in 
accoi'danee with the act of Congress making provisions 
for eontmuing researches relating to the American 
Indians, under the direction of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, have heeri carried out, with minor modifications, 
in accordance witli |tlans of operations submitted, the 
first on June 11 and tiie second on September 2(), and 
duly approved by the Be<'retary. The first plan ])rovided 
for the mouth ot July only. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion was engaged in an examination into the affairs of 
the Bureau, and until this was brought to a conclusion it 
was not r<'<;arded as feasible to formulate plans for the 
year. Tlir jilau for July was extended to the months of 
AufTust and Sc]itt'Tnl»<'r'. and on the 1st of October a plaii 
of ()]>orati(»iis for tlir I'cinaining nine months of the year 
was submitted and duly approved by the Secretary. 

On July HI Mr W J McGee, ethnologist in charge, ten- 
dered his resignation, which was accepted, and the posi- 
tion of ethnologist in charge was aiscontinued. 

The r( s» arch work has lieen cari i«Mi forward by a per- 
manent force of eight .scientifie cni]doyees. and a nuinVicr 
of temporary assistants have been engaged for peridl^ of 
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vuiyiug length, botli in the otti«-e anil aniung the tribes. 
Field operations were interfered witli to some extent 
during.tbe early months of the year, the presence of the 
Tarious ethnologists being required in the office in con- 
i^tion with the examination referred to above. 

DnriniiT th<' y<»!ir fivo members of the staff prosecuted 
systematie researches in the tield, antl tht' stctions of the 
country visited by these and l>y sjiecial assistants inehide 
Alaska, British Columbia, Oregon, California, New Mex- 
ico, Oldahoma, Indian Territory, and the West Indies. 
Mr James Mooney was in the field eleven months, Mrs 
M. C. Stevenson nearly six months, Dr J. Walter Fewkes 
five ntlis, Dr John R. Swanton six months, and Mr 
H. II. St. Clair, 2d, four moutlis — a total of thirty-two 
months. 

• The rcseuiche.s have dealt iiioro or less directly with a 
large pai*t of the anthropological lield, and moi-e especially 
with the history and archeology of the precolumbian 
tribes of the West Indies; with the social, religions, and' 
esthetic ju tivities of the tribes of the Great Plains; with 
the mytholo<;y, social institutions, ceremonies, and ail; of 
the Pueltlo Indians; with tlie lanpinsros. mytholoixy, and 
art of tlu' Alaskan tribes, and with the langnagfs f»f cer- 
tain vani.shing tribal remnants dwelling in northern Cali- 
fornia. The collecting of ethnological and archeological 
specimens and of data relating thereto, especially in the 
field of symbolism as embodied in art, has received special 
attention from the field workers. 

The scientific; researches and work carried on in the 
office were of (exceptional importance, particularly in 
connection willi tlie compilation of tlie HandI)Ook of the 
Indians, the preparati^m of a Handbook of American 
Langiuiges, the compilation of an archeological map of 
the United States, the study of visiting delegations of 
Indians, and the preparation of exhibits for the, Loui- 
siana Pun hase Exposition. The editorial and library 
work, the catalogning of manuscripts, the preparation of 
illustrations, an«l the general clerical work have^been 
carried forward in the u.sual manner. 
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It was toiiinl iiiipracticable, on a<'»'inint <»t tlie rt'strictod 
resources of the Bureau^ to provide for all the branches of 
work referred to in the plan of operations for the yt^ar. 
The transcription of the Motul Dictionary was not resumed^ 

and the catalopiing of books and photograi>lii< nejrativea 
has not rocoivod the attention it deserves. Tlie lack of a 
jtemiaiK'nt for^-r sufficient t<» cover all tli*- 'jmnnd was 
compensated t'<»i' in part, however, by tlx- Ifiiipinary ern- 
pioynient of special expert lielp in directions in which it 
could be made most effective. 

EXPOfcilTlON WORK 

The preparation of an exiii1)it for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, begun during the preceding year, was 
continued. an<l completed s ho i-tly after the o]>enin«: of the 
exposition in May. This work was under the pei*sonal 
supervision of the Chief, who at the same time had charge 
of the preparation of an extensive exhibit for the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology^ of the United States National 
Museum. As the allotment of $Si^0O0^ made by the Gov- 
ernment Board for the Bureau exhibit, was too small to 
warrant the assemblage of an extensive display, an<l as 
the spa<*e assigned was small, it was decided to contine 
the exhibit to illustrations of the present Held researches 
of the si'ieiititic corps of the Bureau. 

Seeking a subject that would be well within the range 
of the Bureau's legitimate field, yet susceptible of effect- 
ive presentation by means of objective material, it was 
decided to take uj) and illustrate as the chief topic the 
mythic symbolism of various tribes as embcnlied in their 
dtM'<»)-ative art. Prominent amcmg the cmicepts thus em- 
b*»<li("(l are the various forms of animal and plant life, 
clouds, lightning, rain, sun, moon, and stars, iia well as 
various monsters existing only in the imagination. These 
motives are interwoven with the thought and life of the 
people, and are introduced freely into their various arts. 
The forms taken by them are exceedingly varied, under- 
going mtKlifications with tin' diff"erent peoples, and assum- 
ing distinct forms in each art accoixiing to the nature and 
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form of the object, the method employed in execution, 
and the purpose in view. 
In selecting the • xliibits only the most important eym- 

boli<' concepts of the tribes represented were chosen, 
and for each of these <'OTi('e])ts a ijronp of exhibits was 
assembled, cfnsistin^ of i\ limited nuinl»er of s]ieciinens 
of native workmanship in carving, modeling, painting, 
and engraving, and a series of the native designs drawn 
out in colors on a flat surface and associated with the 
specimens in the exhihit as a means of further elucidating 
the strange modifieations everywliore displayed. 

The series of motives selected to ilhisti'ate the symbolic 
decoration of thv Zuiii iiielude the bird, the buttertiy, the 
conirtdwer insect, the dragoii-lly, the serpent, the tadpole 
and the fi'og, and the mountain lion ; the human form and 
various monsters ; vegetal forms ; and sundry cosmic phe> 
nomena, such as clouds, lightning, rain, sun, moon, stars, 
and the planets. Doctor Swanton selected from the art 
of the Nortliwest coast tribes a series of interesting snb- 
jects, including the killer-whale, the liawk.the eagle, the 
thunderbini, and other monsters of land and sea. Doctor 
Fewkes presented the artistic symbolism of the ancient 
Hopi of Arizona in series of illustrations, including the 
human form, the serpent, the mountain lion, the tadpole 
and frog, the butterfly, the bird, the sunflower, and the 
heavenly bodies. 

These exhibits were snp])1omented by a .series of designs 
and objects selected by l>i- Franz Boas to illustrate the 
varied symbolism associated with a given motive or design 
by tUtlt'erent tribes and peoples. 

In addition to tiiese systematic exhibits, two other, im- 
portant collections were presented. The archeological 
researches by Doctor Fewkes in the West Indies were 
rei>resented hy a large series of typical relics of art in 
stone, bone, shell, wood, and day, selected from the ex- 
teiisi\e collections made durin:;' three winters' resear»di 
among these i.shmtls. Tliis .so ies is without question the 
most comi)lete yet brought together to represent the pre- 
oolumbian culture of the Carib and Ai'awak peoples, who 
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were practically exterminated by the Spanish invaders. 
Mr Mooney, who is engaged in tiie stady of the heraldiy 
system of the Great Plains tribes^ undertook to prepaid a 
series of exhibits illnstrating this hitherto undeveloped 
branch of research. The exhibit consists <>f shields nnd 
inotlels of shields aiul tipis embellished witli the heraldic 
symbols of tilt' native owners, skins showing elabornte 
designs in brilliuiit coloi-s executed by native artists, and 
numerous other specimens having a bearing on this phase 
of the aboriginal culture of the Great Plains. 

The preparation of an extensive exhibit for the National 
Museum gave the Chief the opportunity' of assembling a 
larijo series of exhibits illustrating the higher achieve- 
ments of the American race in various branches of art, 
including arehitecture, sculpture, pliustic art, carving, 
basketry, featherwork, and weaving. A leading feature 
of the work consisted of restorations of a number of the 
great ruined buildings of Mexico and Yucatan. Five 
models of buildings were made : One on a scale of One- 
twelfth, one on a scale of one-eigliteenth, and three on a 
seale of one t weiity -fourth ; and much time and research 
were expeijded in collating data and in determiniiiir the 
details of construction and embellishment. Working 
plans for use in the building of these models were pre- 
pared by Mr De Lancey Gill, and the models were con- 
structed by Mr H. W. Hendley and Mr W. H. Gill. 

FIELD WORK 

Mr James Mooney, ethnologist, remained in the field 

dm'ing nearly the entire fiscal year, diyidinir his time 
between the Kiowa and the Cheyenne, with their asso- 
ciated tribes in western Oklahoma, in accordance with 
the existiiii,^ joint agreement between the Jiureau and the 
Field Columbian Museum. The two tribes referred to 
occupy adjoining reservations recently opened to white 
settlement, with agencies about 100 miles apart. 

During July, 1903, Mr Moouj'y was operating chiefly in 
the Cheyenne camp, spending a week in attendance at the 
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great annual sun dance, where he succeeded in obtaining 
the first photographs ever made of the skull -dragging 
ceremonyf and obtained for the National Museum the 
sacred buffalo skull used on tlic altar of the dance. 
Shortly afterwni'd he was rorallrd to Washington, where 
he romaiTie<l imtil Oftobor, i-cturning to the field in time 
to ^vitn^'ss t he tonialiawk daiif^e of the Araj»uhu — an inter- 
esting « ei'euH»iiy htdd tudy al intervals of several yeai's, on 
the occasion of the promotion of the young men of a cer- 
tain military society from a lower to a higher degree. 
H('ail(]uarters having been temporarily established at 
Darlington, the Cheyenne -Arapaho ageney, the winter 
months were spent in gatheriiitr a<lditional Cheyenne 
int»>rniation and in putting the hnal touelies on a series 
of Kiowa models, to be included in the Bureau's exhibit 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Early in March 
Mr Hooney removed to his permanent headquarters at 
Mount Scott, in the Kiowa oountiy. Work was continued 
on the Exposition exhibit, which was ship[)ed to St Louis 
before tlu' dose of the month. About the middle of June 
he was instructed to proceed to St Louis to complete the 
installation of this material; and, after spending a num- 
ber of days in the study of the aboriginal exhibits of the 
Exposition, he returned to the Siowa country to continue 
his researches there. 

Dr J. W. Fewkes, ethnologist, remained in Washington 
during the lirst half of the year, engaged in the complex 
tion of his rppf)i't on the ])revious winter's field work i»i 
Porto iiico and Santo Domingo, and in January, 1!)(>4. he 
again proceeded to the West Indies w itii instructions to 
make a recounoissance of the great chain of islands con- 
necting Florida with the eastern shore of Yenezuela, for 
the piurpose of obtaining a general view of the antiquities 
and remaining tribal remnants. Li .January Doctor 
Fewkes reached Cuba, where be si)ent six weeks examin- 
ini; local collections, espesdally those in Havana and San- 
tiago; lie also visited Mataiizas. Santa Clara, and Put rto 
Principe, and made excui'sious from the city of Santiago 
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to settlements where u few Indians still ]i\ t'tl. TliP snuill 
colleetions of prohistorij' olijeets obtaim *! in «';i>tt rii Cul)u 
were found to resemi>le those of the neiglilMning island 
of Santo Domingo, but to differ distinctly from those of 
the western extremity of Cuba. From Santiago Doctor 
Pewkesiaoeeeded l>y way of Jamaica tO Trinidad, where he 
remained three weeks and gathere<l a small l ollection of 
areheoloLiifal and ctliiinloi^ical objeets and olitaincd data 
reganlinir thr tVamer iiilialiitaiits of tiie island and the 
present * ondition of survivors now living in tin' town of 
Arinia. Here he obtained some inforaiation regarding 
the " fire walk," or the " fire pass," 6t the eooly residents 
of the island. From Trinidad he proceeded through the 
Lesser Antilles to Poi-to liieo, remaining;, i*espectively, 
one or more days at Barbados, (Grenada, St Vineent, and 
St Th«»mns, and obtaining prehistoric objects on several 
of these islands. 

March and April were spent by Doctor Fewki's mainly 
on the southern side of the island of Porto Rico, in visit- 
ing eaves and shell heaps and other sites of prehistorio 
occupancy. Extensive shell heaps were found at Cayito, 
near Salinas, and at the Coamo baths, on the estate of 
Senor Usera. Several «*aves showing evidonf(^ f>f former 
oeenpniK'V were found lu ar Ponee. He innv hased in Pf>nee 
the ini|ioitant eolle<'ti()n of Sefior Neumann, « i»nlaining 
several st<»ne collars, rare idols, complete pieces of pottery, 
and pther objects. The whole collection made by Doctor 
Fewkes, including ethnological and archeological objects, 
numbers 630 specimens. 

Since his return to Washington, in May, Doctor Fewkes 
has booTi ocenpied wit1i flio ])r<'parati(Mi of a final re})ort 
of his expeditions to the West indies dm iug the last three 
years. 

Mrs M, C. Stevenson, ethnologist, was engaged during 
the first six months of the year in compli>ting her mono- 
graph on the Zufii Indians and in preparing it for the 
press. In January she set out for New 3Iexico with the 
view of continuing her researches in certain directions, 

25 Ktu—W II 
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^spec ially with respeet to tlie velatioii of the Zufii people 
to other tribes of the general region. Chief attention was 
given to the mytholo^ic^al system and to the ceremonial 
Oanees, Avbich followed in quick succession during the late 

winter and the earl}' sprini; months. 

Mrs Stevenson found tlie people of Zuiii niiu h chaiiirtHl 
in recent yeai*s. The former jreutleness of cbarncter and 
the marked courtesy of the primitive aborigines have en- 
tirely disiip|)eared, except with a few of the older men and 
women, the desire of sordid gain engendered by contact 
with the whites outweighing every other motive. 

Mrs Stevenson was commissioned to collect material 
illustrative of her researches in Zuni, to form part of the 
Biircnn's exhibit at the Lonisinna Purchase Exposition, 
the special topic being the religious syml)olism embodied 
in the various arts, such as pottery, textiles, basketry, and 
in costumes, altars, images, and other ceremonial objects. 
Her study of this subject, heretofore much neglected, was 
thorough, and the sifjnification of nearly every symbol now 
nsrd ]iy tlic Zuni was obtaiiKMl. She ((hsci vi'd tliat, wliile 
the offirrrs ot the secr<'t fraternities have a tlioroujili un- 
(lerstandiug of the syuib(disni associated with their altars, 
few persons know the meanings of the designs employed 
in pottery and the other useful arts, the artists themselves 
having little appreciation of the poetic imageiy involved 
in the vai ions fii,aires. Mi's Stevenson believes that the 
original sitj^nifieancc of the decorative motives of the Zuni 
people will sooTi be lost by them. 

Aside t i <im lier systematic researches a number of spe- 
cial subjects were investigatiHi by Mrs Stevenson, includ- 
ing the irrigation system of the Zuiii at Ojo Caliente, the 
manufacture and use of native dyeing materials, the pre]>a- 
ration of pigments, ete. 

Early in August Dr John R. Swanton, ethnologist, sub- 
mitted a ty])ewritten copy of the Haida texts obtained at 
Skideiiate, (^ueen Charlotte islands, dnriTi'/ the winter of 
UNM^UM)! ,\vith accom]»aii\ iiigtranslatioiis, 8ul»se<jUently 
he was engaged in copying and translating a second set of 
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texts obi»tned atMasset, Queen Charlotte islands, during 
the same expedition. 
On Deeember 16 Doctor Swanton returned to the lijorth- 

west coast to enpige in fiel<l work, [)articularly amonptho 
Tlinjrit In<liaiis of Alaska. From Jannarv 0 to Man li 21 
he was at Sitka ainon^^ the northern Tliiij,Mt, and irorn 
tiien until May 5 among the southern members of that 
family. On the way thither he engaged iu some inci- 
dental work among the naida, and during the season col« 
lected about one hundred Tlingit myths, as well as much 
ethnologic material in other branches. One of Doctor 
Swantou^H main objects in tins expedition was to define 
the relations Iti'twtfn tlif Haida and Tlingit peoples, 
looking to till- jtosi^ibility oi a genetic relationshij* Ix-twcen 
them. A hnal conclusion on this point (^an not yet be 
given, but it was discovered that many of the resem- 
blances noted between the two languages are due to an 
early residence of the Tlingit opposite the Haida on the 
Coa.st now occupied by the Tsimsbian. This fact, already 
partially recognizetl, and now practically demonstrated by 
Doctor Bwantnn, rosiilts in limiting the origin of much 
of the culture on this iH>a8t U> the imm^^diate neighbor- 
hofKl of Hecate strait, northern British Oolumbia. Au 
important contribution to the general subject of clan 
organisation was made by the discovery of a smaU Tlingit 
group who practise marriage with either of the two great 
clans. 

Since his return to tbc office Doctor Swanton has been 
engaged, fii"st. in revising the Tliiiirit material for tlic 
Handbook of Iii<Iiai) Triliis, in tht^ light of the fresii 
information gained during his recent trip; and, second, 
in copying the texts taken among the Tlingit. 

Mr H. H. Bt Clair, 2d, special assistMit in philology, 
visited northern California and southern Oregon early in 
the year, for the purpose of collecting data among the 
fiogue River, the Coos, and other tribal remnniits of which 
a few individuals survive in that region, and a number of 
vaiuablo vocabularies were recorded. 
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OFFICE WORK 

Mr J. N. B. Hewittf ethnolojunst, has coniinued the 

preparation and prof reading of j»art 1 of his monop"ai»h 
on Iroquoian Cosuiologj, which is to appear in the Twenty- 
first A tinnal l^eport. The readiner of the jraHeysot the 
interlinear transhition and the free English trauslatious of 
the Onondaga, the Seneca, and the Mohawk versions of 
this cosmology occupied a large portion of his time during 
the year. Extensive revision was required on account of 
the premature trnnsniission of the mannsrript to the 
printer in 1002. This eauscd inueh dehi\ . hut it was con- 
sidered advisahle to ]>(»miit thf dolny rather than to have 
the pa]»er ])nhiish»Hl in nusatistactoiy torm. 

As custodian of linguistic manu.scripts, Mr Ilewitt, 
assisted by Miss Smedes, continued the work of revising 
and bringing up to date the card catalogue of the lin- 
guistic and other manuscripts in the archives of the 
Bureau. This card catalogue was originally jtrepared in 
18JUJ-07 by Mr Hewitt, with the a.ssistance of t}i(> late 
T?ev. J. Owen Dni sey, and in tliis work the nuinus< i ijtts 
were classified un<ler three main heads: Fii'st, the authoi- 
or eollect()r; second, the tribe, band, or village; and, 
third, the linguistic family — ^all under one alphabet. The 
cross-reference catalogue of the names of tribes and vU- 
lages noted in the manuscripts is of great u.se for com- 
]>arison and i-esearch an<l foi* dctiM'niining the number and 
distributittn of the mannsriijits ainonir the vnrions lin- 
gnistii- families. In llic jji'esent rcN ision the work <'on- 
sists in making a du]»ii<"ate copy of the card descriptive 
of the manuscript, whii'h duplicate is pasted on the jacket 
or package containing the manuscript. A number is 
affixed to the original card, to the duplicate, and to the 
manuscri|)t itself for tlie iiurposeof rea<ly identification. 
New cards are being made for manns<M i])ts aojuired since 
the completion of the oriirinni eatalogue in 1807. This 
seheine li?!s been a})i)lied to tlie nianuscri)>ts bei<*n^iim t<» 
the Algompiian, the Athapascan, and the lioquoian tani- 
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ilies, aud the work is far advanctMl. All tlio canls of thB 
origiii&.l catalogiu' liave been copied in (lupiicate. 

Previous to the death of Maj. J. W. Powell, late 
Director of this Bureau, the linguistic data, chiefly Sho- 
shonean, collected persoually by him iu the field, were 
not placed iu the archives of the office; but siiu-e tluit 
timt' this material has been incorj>orate»l with the otticial 
mainis('rii)rs of the Bureau. A portion of it lias uot yet 
been catali »t,'utMl. 

Mr Jlewitl has been called ou to do eousiderable work 
on the Iroquoiau family for the Handbook 'of Indian 
Tribes, and much of the correspondence of the Bureau 
relating to linguistics has been placed in his hands. 

Durinj; the year I)r Cyrus Thonuis, etlniolojj^ist, was 
engaged mainly on the Handl>ook of ludiati Tribes, under 
the direction of Mr F. W, liodm*. The work consisted 
iu preparing for final editing s«ime of the families not 
flnijdied at the commencement of the year and in reex- 
amining the cards that had been previously passed over 
(to N) for the purpose of inserting auy omitted titles 
and cross references. During the early part of the 
year considerai)lc time was devoted l)y Doctor Thomas 
to the reading nt final ]m>ofs of his sfMond ]m])er on 
tlie Mayan ( ■alcndai- Systems, wliich is to appear iu the 
Twenty-second Annual lieport. 

Dr A. S. Gatsehet was engaged during the year in his 
linguistic work, mainly on the Algonquian texts, and some 
advance has been made in the compilation of the diction- 
ary and grammar of the Peoria Lnngiiage. In addition, 
Doctor (-iatschet was Ct'dlcd on for information in his par- 
ticular field for con*espoudeuts of the Bureau. 

SPECIAL RESEARCHES AND WORK 

Under the direction of Dr Franz Boas, honorary phi- 
lologist of the Bureau, considerable progress has been made 
in the preparation of the Handbook of American Lan- 
guages. Doctor Boas has not been able to devote any 
great portion of his own time to the work during the year, 
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but it has lict ii fully (nii lined, and a inimber of collabo- 
ratoi's have ln-jjuii tlie preparation (»f special papers. The 
iutroductory chapters of the Handbook, ore asrigned to 
Doctor Boas. 

Mr F. W. Hodge, of the Sniithsouian Institution, has 
continued in charge of the Handbook of Indian Tribes, 

and substantial ]>roffi"css has )>e(»!i mad(^ in its conipilntion. 
Mu<di time 1ms been eonsumeti in revising and veritying 
the work <>t lonner years aiid i!i bringing the whole to a 
uniform .stHudai*d. Mr liodge has l»een assisted by Dr 
Cyrus Thomas, ethnologist; Mr Frank Huntington, 
editorial assistant, and Mrs Nichols, typewriter, and has 
received contributions from numerous authtn-s, including 
Till inbers of the Bureau and othei*s intniste<1 with the 
Ireatnit'iit of spt^einl topics. Tlio work on the Handbook 
has been dcla> « < 1 by lack of sufficient funds for the employ- 
ment of ex]*ert tissistants. 

Mr Stewart Culiu, of the Bix)oklyn Institute Museum, 
has completed and submitted his monograph on American 
Indian Games, and this great work was placed in the 
hands of the editor of the Bureau at the close of the year. 

The ]ilan of operations for the year included the ]>rovi- 
sion that the Bureau should undertake tlio pre])aration of 
a niciusure for tlie preservation of our national antiquities, 
for submission to Congress. The Smithsouiun I ustitutioa 
had previously interested itself in this subject, and, that 
it might be prepared with a knowledge of what other 
countries had done in this direction, it was determined to 
make a study of the entire subject, and Mr J. D. McGuire 
was teTHporarily enira^ed to make investijjations and for- 
mulate a measure. This step was taken and in due course 
the measure was presented in the Hinise and Senate. 
In prosecuting this work tran.slations were made of the 
laws of various countries, including Mexico, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Sweden, Egypt, and Turkey, and othera were 
thoroughly studied. Mr Mc(?uire also collated much 
material rel at inir to governmental support of antliroj»ologic 
scienee in \ ai ions eountries. Later he took up and nmdo 
much progress in the pi eparation of an archeological map 
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of the United States, devoting his atteutiou chietly t«> the 
Middle Atlantic eoast section. 
Each year, especially during the winter season, when 

Congress is in session, nuiiieroiis delegations of Indians 
visit Washin^jrton. It has ])een customary to have photo - 
{?ra])hs made of m^TrdxTs of those dek*gntions in tlie 
Bureau laboratory, but hcrrtoforr the work has not heen 
systi^mati/.t'd. As propo^i-d in tlie plan of o]M'i-ations, 
careful atlentiou was given to this subjectdui ing the year. 
Mr Andrew John, an Iroquois Indian, resident in Wash- 
ington, was employed to interview and make the acquaint- 
ance of all (hdegations on their ari-ival, with the view of 
(H)nduetinjj: them to the lalwratories of the Bureau and 
till' Xatioiial MuseuTii, where arraufxements were made to 
liave measnn-ineiit s untl photo^^a'aphs taken, and ]>laNter 
mjisks als(j nutde <>t all who were willing to submit to the 
process. In the absence of i)roper laboratories in the 
Bureau for all except the photographic work, the delega- 
tions were in the main conducted to the laboratories of 
tho National Museum, where every facility was afforded. 
The results of the year's work have been most satisfac- 
tory: One hundred aiitl ton 8 by 10 negatives were made 
by Mr Smillie and his assistants; measurements of 'A2 
iuiiividuals were taken by Dv Ales Hrdlicka in the phys- 
ical laboratory ; and masks of 20 individuals were made 
by Mr William Palmer. The following is a list of the 
principal delegations, with the number conducted to the 
laboratories in each case: 

Yankton Sionz.. .................. S O^mit' A 

Iowa •■> Yakima 3 

Ciwka 6 sisKi'tori Sioux.,.. •! 

Sank ami Fox 2 Oglaia Sioux 2 

Ntisren iB 2 I Yankton Sioux II 

OmtV! 4 

COLLKCTIOXS 

The eollections of ethnolo^ricnl and arrhoolo^^iral s]»eoi- 
mons ma«h' (Inriiiir the ycaf are cx'M jttionally important. 
A .sjM'cial eft'ort was uiiuie to obtain material foi- tln> pur- 
pose of illustrating the researches of the liui t au, at the 
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Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Valuable additions along 
this line were obtained by Doctor Fewkes in the West 
Indies, by Mi*s Stevenson in the Pueblo eouutry, by Doetov 
Swanton in Ala.ska and British Cohimbia, and- by Mr 

IVfooney in Okhihoma and In<lian Teiritory. Seven hun- 
dred an<l seventy -eifjht specimens have been ti austerred 
to the National Museum, and sucli of these as were 
reijuired for the purpose were sent to the Exposition. 
Other collections were forwarded directly to the Exposi- 
tion and have not been transferred. 

Ill order that collections made by the Bureau may 
receive immediate attention with respect to preservation 
from moths and otluM' insects, and wit]i tlie view of hav- 
intr them proiK-rly and promptly catal< "t^iu'd, they are 
placed, on arrival in Washington, in the hands <)f the head 
curator of anthropology of the National Museum, who 
has at hand all necessary facilities for preservation and 
record. It is understood, however, that these collections 
are at all times to be at the disposal of the Bureau for 
])urposes of study and illustration. In all, about 1,0()() 
s] »e(^iTnens, mostly of exceptional value, have been acquired 
during the year. 

ILLUfciTiiATlONS 

The work of the illustrations division remained in charge 
of Mr De Lancey Gill. Illustrations for two annual 

reports — the Twenty-third and Twenty -fourth — and for 
Bulletin 28 were edited and prepared for transmittal to 
the Publie Printer; 1.37 drawings for the ilhistratit^ii of 
tbt'se volunii's were made, and 9(M) enp'aving>> tor the 
same were examined and necessary corrections indicated. 
In the photographic branch of the work, wherein Mr Gill 
was assisted, as heretofore, by Mr Henry Walther, 166 
negatives were taken, 132 films exposed in the field were 
developed, and 1,373 prints were made, 

Mr Ttill was also called on to assist in preparing exhibits 
for llif Louisiana Purchase Kxposition, and made during 
the yc.ii- detailed plans re»jiiired in the construction of 
mt»del.s of the Temple of the Cross at Palenque and the 
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Castilloat Cliieheu Itza, and alsooftwo models illustiatiiig 
in actual dimeusious the remarkable sculptural eiiibellish- 
mentB ohazaoteristic of the ancient Mayan arahitecture. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The Twentieth Annual Repoi-t and Part I of the 
Twenty -second Re])<)rt have ))cen ihsikhI (hirinfr the 
year, tlic t'oriner in March and the latter in May, UM. 
The Twenty -liist and Part not' the Twenty -second are 
in press. The Twenty -third was submitted for publica- 
tion on Febraar}' 23, and Bulletin 28 was aent to the 
Public Printer on March 31, 1904. 

Publications are sent to tNvo classes of recipients : First, 
recrnlai'ly, without special request, to workiiif? ajithro- 
pohi^nsts. ]nibli<' libraries, sci(>ntific societies, institutions 
ot learniiif4, and to titlier persons or institutions able to 
contiibnte to the w(H*k of the Bureau, publications, eth- 
nologic specimens, or desirable data; second, to other 
persons or Institutions in response to special requests, 
usually indorsed by Members of Congress. During the 
year 1,946 copies of the Twentieth Annual Report have 
been sent to re^ilar recipients, and 2,5(K) miscellaneous 
volumes nnd pnm])hlots linve l)con distributed in respotise 
to about an equal number ot .siiecial rotjuests. More than 
2r)0 of these re(|uests have come tluouffh Congi'essmen, 
and about 500 volumes have been sent in response. One 
hundred and fifteen copies of Part i of the Twenty-second 
Annual Report have been sent out. 

EDITORIAL WORK 

• Mr HcrVteit 8. Wood has had charfje of the edilonui 
work (hu'ini,' the year, beim; as.sisted in several instances 
by Dr Ell>ert J. Beiiton, Mr E. O. Farrell (couileously 
detailed for the work by the Goyemmeut Printing Office) , 
and Mr William Bamum. The editorial work for the 
year has Consisted chiefly in the reading of proofs of the 
Twenty-first and Twenty -seeond Annual Reports, and 
the preparation tor printing of the Twenty -third. Annual 
lieport. 
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LIBRARY 

At the time of the removal of tlie Bureau uf Ameriean 
Ethnolt>gy liom the United States Geolopi(»al Survey 
building, iu 1893^ the volumes belonging to the Bureau 
numbered about 2,500. ' Through exchange and purchase 
the growth of the library has been, on the whole, satis- 
factory. The library now contains 12,165 bound volumes, 
ahout (),r)(X) pamphlets, and a larjre number of unbound 
])eri<Klii*a]s. Tii the jnin-hase of books eare has been iise<l 
to a<ld only sui-h works as bear on the subject of anthiT>- 
pology with speeial reference to the Anu riean Indians, 
although volumes relating to kindred subjects are received 
through exchange. 

The accessions for the year number 302 bound volumes, 
about 500 pamphlets, and the regular issues of more than 
500 periodicals. 

CLERICAL WORK 

The clericiU work of the Bureau has been intrusted 
largely to Mr J. B. Cl.ayton, who on June 1, 1904, with 

the approval of the Civil Service Commission, received 
the designation of head clerk. Mr Clayton has had per- 
.sonal i'harire «tf the financial ^vork of the Bureau, iru'lud- 
ing the puichase of supplies and the preparation of 
accounts, and the cure of property. 

The clerical work during the year included the regis- 
tration and cataloguing of letters, the preparation of 
replies to letters, and the keeping of miscellaneous 
records. The method described in the rei)ort for the 
previous year as having been adopted has been employed 
tiuriiit; this year, and the clerii al work of the Bureau is 
kept up to date. As a rule, letters are answered the 
same day that they are received, and it is only where 
technical infonnation is called for that any delay ensues. 
The lettei-s ir regard to publications, finances, field work, 
and miscellaneous information cover 2,835 pages in the 
press-eo]n' letter books. 

Miss E. R. STiirdrs ]ia>< iriven excellent service in con- 
nection with the general correspondence of tlie Bureau, 
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The clerical work ot tlie library lias beeu tiatist'actorily 
perftimied by Miss Ella Leary. 

The very cousiderable work involved in the care and 
distribution of publications has been in charge of Hiss 
May S. Clark, who has eiScieutly met the Bureau's needs 
in this direction. 

Mrs F. S. Nichols was certified by the Civil S. i-vice 
.CoTiiiiiissioii for temporary work in connection wirii the 
HniKnx.ok of Indian Tribes, and Misses Postley, Strat- 
tou, and Taliatcrro were employed for brief periods in 
the same work. 

PROPERTY 

The property of the Bureau is comprised in seven 

classes: (1) Office fnrnitnreand appliances. i2) Field 
onttits. {:]) Ethnological manuscripts and other il<x*u- 
meuts. (4) Photographs, drawings, jiaintings, and 
engravings. (")) A workini: library. (G) Collections 
held temporarily by collaborators for use iu reseai-ch, 
(7) Undistributed residue of the editions of Bureau 
publications. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

A|ipro|iriation liyCutigress tor the litk-al year emlinif June 30, 1904, " For 
continuing I'Uinult^cai researches autoriit the Aweriuui liidiiuu uiuler 
th*" dirpction of the Smithsnmian Irintit«tion, inchKlinj; Ciilariw or rom- 
penmtioii of nil nc'i'i.>««<Mry etniiloyef-H aiinl the jniri'liaM' of iieeei«ary 
books and periudiciU«, forty tbouwnd liollan, of which mm not excved- 
inirone thousuid &▼« hmidrad dollara may lie uwd for rmt of build- 
iriL'" fsiiriflry i-ivil ar?, Nfan h r!. VMi i $40,000.00 

Sakrii* or t'oiupvu«atiou of einjiloyevs 7l»t. 'Jti 

SjKi lal t-ervicM sri'i, L>.-> 

Trsvt liii^' oxpeiMes 3,303.43 ' 

Ethnoli m'u H|)«ciine«M IW. 11 

Ilini!t:u;i..ii- 5SI.20 

MaiiU!vriiit« l,MfW.dtt 

Books and periodicals for lilraary 197. 03 

Rental l.itTVtN) 

Kurnitun- i:tl.s.J 

Lichtiii); , I'm. 1)4 

Statioovry and mipplieii 782. Itl 

Fnjght I86.64 

PoMH^'e an>I t< l< ".-ruitli and telepbon« 4:{. Is 

Printing uiul biii<liu|j 54 

lliawllaiwom 1:: 

10,376.80 

' TtAml diabuneinenlH * 7. .'.V. . ~ .18. OlUt, 06 

BalMice July 1, 1904, lo meet outttanding UaMUttea 1, MO. 04 
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Th<^ !i<-([ni-;itirtn of th*' island of Portf* Wwo at tlie rlose 
of tlu' late war with S])ain Lii catl}' incroa.se<l both popuhir 
aiul sclent itic interest in Antilleaii areheolo^y and eth- 
uology throughout the Uuited States. In order to meet 
the growing demand for more literature on these subjects 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1898 reprinted Professor 
Masoii^s valuable catalogues of the Latimer and Guesde 
collections. As is well known, the former was regarded 
for many years as the most valuable eoUeetion of Porto 
H'h'iui antiquities in existence. It was desirable, how- 
ever, to gather new <lata to serve in interpietiiig some of 
the enigmatical objects that it contains. Field work iu 
the West Indies was inaugurated by the Bureau iu 1900, 
when the late Director, Haj. J. W. Powell, accompanied 
by Prof. W. H. Holmes, made a brief reconnoissance of 
C'uba and Jamaica. In the spring of 1001 and tli. winters 
of the two vears next followinir. the Antilleaii ticld work 
was assigned to l)r J. Walter Fewkes, wli«» visited, in tlie 
course of his work, the islands of Culm, Santo Domingo, 
the Lesser Antilles, and Porto Rico. 

The objective archeologieal material from Porto Rico 
iu the National Museum has been more than doubled by 
these excursions, and now includes, in addition to the 
famous Latimer collection, the roHeetions of Neumann, 
Zeiio (ian<lia, Archbishop Mei iii", and othcTs from Santo 
i.)< miin'^^o an<l the Lessei' Antilles. Th*' data for the ac- 
company iny; report are drawn, tlu refore, from the largest 
and most representative collection of Porto Bican arche- 
ologieal material in the world. 

Doctor Fewkes^s report, enlarged by data from museum 
uiaterial, fonns the first of the acionipanying papers. In 
bis treatment of the subjfM t th<' author has made use 
of three soui'ces of information ctlnndogical. historical, 
and archcidogical. Under the Idighting intliu iice of 
human slavery the aborigines of Porto Kico rapidly dis- 
ai>peared or were absorbed by incoming races, so that 
theii' indigenous culture was lost in the first century after 
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their discovery. Information regai-ding their culture 
derived from the ethnological method of (^hsei-vation is 

fragmentaiy or vn?^u% <*(msisting mainly of folklore snr 
viviir^ ani(ii!«r the tonntry people. Historieal aeeoiiiits of 
the t al ly islaiulei*s arc likew ise seaiity, their eulture hav- 
ing attracted less attention than that of the ahorigiiie.s of 
Haiti, where most of the historians have collectetl their 
information. Archeological objects are the main sources 
from which we may now hope to interiiret aboriginal 
Porto Rican life in prehistoric and early historic times. 
Doctor Fewkes gives dne proniinenee t«) this sonree iu 
his re]»ort, bringing, when i»ossil)l«'. ]H rtinont rthnnloir- 
ieal and historical evidences to thesupiMu t of the an lieo- 
logieal data.. By the nse of these three niethtxls before 
mentioned he is able to present a picture of the charac- 
teristic culture of the abori^nes of one of the most 
important of our insular i>ossessi( tns. It appears that the 
peculiar cnltiire of the .Viitilles was in<ligenous as well as 
ty]»ical. While it may have originated on the neighbor- 
itii: < (nitinent nnder local infliiencf>s acting on isohited 
eoniniunities, it has assmnetl a ciiaractcrislic type. Porto 
Rico and Haiti are particularly favoral>le places to study 
this type, being situated at the geographical center or 
focus of that culture, the influence of which can be 
traced to neighboring islands and recognized in artifacts 
as far north as Florida. In his report Doctor Fewkos 
defines the salient featuit s ol a ( ypical Aiitillcjin r nltnre. 
He gives abnndant figures and <l('S( i i])ii(Mis of cuigmat- 
ical objects, such as stone eollai*s and tliree -pointed stone 
idols, peculiar to this culture area, and points out the 
characteristics of bone, shell, and wooden artifacts from 
this r egion, adding new figures and descriptions of pot- 
tery likewise peculiai' to the region. 

The original ]>eo]>lc of Poi to Pico nnd the other West 
Indies are sup[K)se»l to have coni«' from Yenezuehi and to 
have been originally a branch of the great Arawakan 
stock of South America. The typical culture of the 
Antilles, originated and developed among these people, 
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was later more op less changed, by inroads ot migratory 
Carib, a mongrel vnoo that swarmed out of the Orinoco 
valley and jn'actieally siibmerged the less warlike inhab- 
itants of the Lesser Antilles, exerting sporadically an 
intluenee felt as far as the mainland of North America. 

The second article, also by Doctor Fewkes, is a prelimi- 
nary report on his reconnoissance in eastern Mexico in 
the winter of IfKH-.'). The field expenses of this expedi- 
tion were met by the Smithsonian Institution, and although 
the exploration was limitod to a few months' field work, 
important obsri vatioiis were nuide wliii h are here re- 
corded. The purpose of the work was lo gather material 
bearing on a possible relationship between the peoples 
who built the mounds of the lower Mississippi and the 
pueblos of the South^srest, and the inhabitants of the 
Mexican Gulf <'oast, known as the Totonac and Uiiaxtec. 
For n study of the former the antiquities of a zone ex- 
tending from Jalapa to Cem]>oalan was ehosen, and lor 
the lattt 1- the region at the mouth of the Panuco river, 
near Tauipico. 

In this report Doctor Fewkes describes for the first 
time the ruins of Oempoalan, a Totonac metropolis vis- 
ited by Cortes. He also considei-s briefly clusters of earth 
mounds at Texolo and Xicochimalco, which are likewise 
n'garded as Totonac. By courtesy of Sr Teo<loro Dchosa, 
governt>r of Vera Cruz, Doctor Fewkes was able to study 
the magniti<-ent Dehcsa collection at Jalapa, which con- 
tains many problematical objects characteristic of the 
Totonac, including stone yokes, paddle -shaped stones, 
and pottery objects of various forms. Some of these, as 
the remarkable paddle -shaped stones, compare favorably 
in an ai tistir way with the beat stonework of the Ameri- 
can aborigiiu's. 

The so-(.-alk'd temple mounds of the Totonac, near 
Jalapa, were found to be duplicated as far north as 
Aldama, in Tamaulipas, or in territory formerly inhabited 
by the Huaxtec. Descriptions of objects from these 
mounds close the report. 
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The structure of the earth mounds of eastern Mexico 
shows that they were foundations of buildings and are 

not composed of fallen walls. Tlieir form Is pyramidal, 
closely resembling that of so-pnlled temple moniids in the 
southern ])art of the United btutes. There is also a 
eral resemblance in artifacts found in the mounds the 
tw o regions, but the resemblance is apparently not suffi- 
ciently close to warrant the drawing of conclusions 
regarding the degree of relationship or the extent of 
the communication that existed between the peoples of 
these regions. The indications are, however, that the 
relationship of the tribes of eastern ^lexico with the 
mound -building tribes (tf our Southern states was much 
closer than with the peoples of the arid region of the 
Southwest, or even with those of the plateau tribes of 
northern Mexico. 
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collection). 
XV. Ommonial atone liatchetB: 

<i, Santo Domint". f Ari h1>i«hoi) Merido collection). 
ti, ("uImi (Santiajro Museuui). 
XVI. Problematical stone objecta: 

a, Ciales, Porto Kico. 

b, e, d, Porto Rico (I«tim«r collection ). 
XVII. Stone azea from St VInnsit, Britiah Weat Indies. 

7 
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Platb XVFII. Stone axets from Kt Vincent, RriUBh Went Irulit^N. 

XIX. bitmv axw from St Vincent, HritUh West Iti<lifa. 
XX. .Stijne axea from St Vinwrit, Hritifh West Iiiciiee> 
XXI. SUioe uea from »t Vincent, Britieb W«e( Indica. 
'XXII. F»talold «tone Implements, Cnba. 

XXIir Stone objwi.- m" \:irliiii- fi .nns: 



0, i>i«k will) eu^terticial marluii^ (Archbishop MeriAo 
eollection). 

/«, /, Pruhlematical jipwimens (Latimer collection). 
r, OvAU' 8jH-ciuien (Archbiehop Meriflo collection). 

d, I)ii4k witb euperfldnl gmovea (Archlriflbop Meriflo col- 
lertion). 

e. Ceremonial Imtan (Gnbb oolleetion). 

y. Polishing stoin-. 

h, l-'nknown inipltfiMent (Archbishop Mtrirto foUwtion). 

1, Ser|)ent (.\rfhbiBhop Merirto collection). 
j, Cylinder ( An hbisbop Meriflo collection). 
t, Cur\-ed specimen, St Vincent. 

/, ('onii al s[i<'cinu'ii nf \irikno\Mi meaning'. 



XXIV. Slono pK-stili-M. Santo Domingo (An-hbisliup Meriiiu collection). 

s, 6, Lateral and top viem of specimen, witli figure lying 
on l>aek. 

r, d. Front and ride views of epecimen, showing ht-a<l and 

Ixnly at end of handle. 
«,/, Front and aide views of Hpecimen with disk much 

worn. 

fj. h, Frnnt and sk\c viem of npecinien, witlianinoal flgnra 

;it «.ud of bundle. 
I, j. Front and aide views of apecimefi witb ilKum on end of 

handle. 

XXV. Htone i>eMtKs (.Archbishop Mertfln «»]lection): 

fi, Kloti(nited Hprcinit'ii wil'i ruiir head on One end. 
6| Rude speciuien without head. 
«, Wdi frlobalar enlargement at one end. 
</, With i-yi s fit! one end. 
f, With ajtiinal on uue end. 
/, >/, A, t, Rude specimens witbotitdeooraUon. 
XXVI. Stone pestles: 



a, Witb larfte ham (Arcbbinhop Meriflo oollertion). 

Withffioliularbawi An^hM'li i> Meriflo collectiom). 
c. With huiuiui f»<e ( Ljitiiuer collection), 
if, f, Rnde spedmemi ( ArebMsbop Meriflo collection,, 
f. With the handle cut in imitation of a buman beiOR 

(.\rchbi.''hop Meriflo collection). 
/, With hntnaa head on end of handle ( Arcbbisbop Meriflo 

collection). 

With rnde human head on one end ( Arrhhishop Meriflo 

I'l.lli rtiiMi 'i. 

/<, ill iiirni of idol (.Vrchbisllop .Meriiiii t<i)J*'Ction ). 
I, III form of bird (Archbiahop .Meriflo colKi tion). 
j. Rude s|Hi'iiiien, 6t Vincent^ British We»t Indiee (Ober 

wllpftion I. 

k, Kude specimen in form of idol (Archbishop Meriflo col- 
i«vtion). 
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Flatic XXVII. Stone fmMm Irobert imltoction, m-i, Hmll collection): 

»-d. Front and »i<li' virvs .- nf ^^jK'(■iIll('n•^ w itii h('iii1~. 

e-it, s, I, Front anil hide vk-wm <»( HiicciriienH with globular ItamL 

t, j, Bide and )>ack of Uid-fotned qwcimen. 

ib. Disk-duped gpedatm. 

t, Dnmlvbell Bbaped specimen. 

m, AVitli hunian farce. 

n, ElongattiU speciiaeD, with cooic»l appendage to the head. 
0, WIfh bead; ean promioent 
f/, Wifli two terminnl iH>k-. 
r, Willi swollen handle; o>iiicstl li«»a»l. 
XXVIIL Stone morUn^: 

(1, h, r, '/, Small BpecinieuH, Porto Bioo. 

LarRv spei-imen, top view (AtdiUdiopMeriflo collprtion). 
/, Broken collar (baa been tiaed aa a pestle). 
XXIX. Stone mortare: 

a, b, Topand bottom views of fmgmentirom Santo Domlnfpi 

(N»>nniann collection), 
c, (/, I'igiuent grindere. 
c, Kloiigated ( ArchbialKip Heiriflo cotleclSon). 
XXX. Stone implementa: 

0, Rnbberorffrinderwithforked handle (ArehMabopilermo 

collection). 
k. Rubber ur grinder. 

c, d, Rnbbeia (Latimer coUeedon). 
XXXI. Mi»tfllaneou8 iftone objects: 

a, Bi-adtt and iH^ndunlx, I'<>rt<> Kicu. 
6, f, Cylimlcrs, Porto Kicti. 

d, Ball with eyelet (ArchbiBhop Meriflo collection). 

e, /, ff. Ball** Porto Bicn. 
XXXII. ThnH>-pointetI slaoie of tfae ftnt type: 

(f, Side view. 
Top view. 

XXXIII. Three-pointed ctuuea of the firet ty]^: 

(I, a', Lsiteml and face viewH of sjiw inien with low conical 
projection. 

b, 1/, Lateral and face views of spedtnen with rounded conical 
ptvjection. 

c, (/, L'll. nil iiml face viewt? of Mjwrinieu. 

d, rl', Utural and law viewH of KjievimeUt uliowiiig jiruiiit- 
tu lit tixT^ and chin. 

XXXI V. Tbn>c-)iointotl8tona8o{ the drat type: 

Ijitcml and fince views of specimen with verv iimnoth 
.-iin'iuc ; Lutiiiirr i'ollt»ction ). 
L, b', lateral aud face viewa of apecimeu with curved buiw, 
sbowinippatdics of vanuah (Latimer collection). 
^ i; <-', T_Tteral and Hide view;* of Hjiecimrn f Lnliiner collection). 

il, d', l.utfral and ssiile views i>f specimen with rude bead 
I \ 1 iitiiann collection ). 
XXXV. Three-i>oiuted stones of the first type: 

a, a'. Lateral and front views of specimen Rhowins decorated 
band overt'M "- 

6, i/, Latei&laudlruQtviewaof speeiiueu^Latiiuercuileciion). 
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Plati XXXV— Ck>ntlnued. 

Cf tft Lateral and front vieira o( itp«cim«n with iiroiniaeat 
no«e. 

tt, </', Ijittral aiul frunt vie\v8 of K(Niciawn, Saiilo Donungo 

^ ArclilMMluip Merifio collection). 
XXXVI. Thref-jKiintpd giones of the first typ«>; 

9, a', Laientl and face views of Bpecimen with broken side 

(Keiiiiiatin cullecttun). 
h, b', b", Warped specimen fniia side, huet, and tap (LatiaMr 

collection). 

XXXVII. Tbn»>pojnt«d atones of the flitt type: 

fl, a'. Ijitcrat ;uiil fiin- view, of Specimen with two pits on 

earl) Hilf ^l^tiuivr • oilec'tion). 
h, b\ Lateral ami fact? views of i>|H'oiiiien ( l..atimeroollection). 
' e, e'y Fngmoatfrom side, face, and base (I^timsr colleo- 
tlon). 

XXXVIII. Three-pointed Hton€« of the tirxt type: 

a, ft', b, (/, Face and latwml views of two fra^oients (Uilimer 
oollertion). 

r, r', lateral and faee vit'wjj i l>ntiiii* i ■ • llci li^iii 

d, e. Two Hiieciinens with very inu« li erinle*! i^uriacvr'. 
XXXIX. ThrW'polnted atones of the first ty|>e: 

«! a", Top, Ittenii, aod face view h of «peciiiien with depiw 
ston Inthetopof theeonlcal i>rojection(LAtftiMr<!olleettoD>. 

h, T jitci :ii and faioe views ol specimen witlt flat lace (Lati- 
uicr collection). 

if, lAtertl and face views «l spedmen with depmeions in 

fill" yiili- ( I.atitiicr rctllcffion i . 
XL. I4it4.trul and t<i)> view^ of a three'{)uiiit4r<l ytone of the tlntt tyi<: 
XU. Three-iioitited xtone>$of the &r»l 

a, o'. Lateral and lao» views of a fragment. 

b, I/, Lateral and fwje views of liaaid-foimed specimen. 

r, r\ T^itcral and isoe views of liaanl-fwmed specimen (Zoller 
collection). 

XLII. Thrse-ptdnted stcmes of the fint tjrpe ( Lathner cdlleetion) : 

n~U', Ijiferft! nrid face vip\v« nf HjMTimcn with li/jiril fiead. 
<•, LakTiil and face views uf speciiiieii with binl head. 
<l, </', Lateral and face view i? of spedmen with ludefatv. 
XLIII. Thn^e-pointed stones of the lirst tjrpe: 

a, c^, Lateral and top views of a linrd^headed wperimen 

(Zoller collection). 
6, b', Lateral and face views of a binl-lieailed H[H.'cim»-ii, 
dnck-shsped (Latimer collection). 

c, r', lateral and face view.M of a bird-headed specimen, with 
two lateral pitff (Neumann i-ollection'i. 

XUV. ^re<-iM>iiite'l Ntonef of the fin't type: 

a, a', Binl-eliaped specimen ^Neumann collection). 

b, b\ With bird head (Latimer collection). 

e, f^y r", I'ai'c, lateral, and rear views of an owUheadeti Kiieel- 
men (Uitiiner <<olU-i'tiou ). 

XLV. Three-iioint»'<l ftont-s of the second type: 

a, <(', Lateral and face view^ ( I jitimer collection). 
i), It', Ijiteral and face view.«>. 

<V tf. Lateral and face views of specimen with appendagss. 
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PlUTS XLVI. Ijitenl *nd top views of a thieo-pnintcd stone of th«> «e<>oii(l 

type 1 1 JltiiinT CI 'Ili'i (ii 111 ] . 
X1,\ I1. ijilvral ittxl ivar \ it'Wj! ul » lhr«.i-|)«t(nu»«l rtune '>l tiio mhuihI 
tyj«-. 

XLVlli. Latoral uiul top views of a three- pointed stone of the third 
tyiH' < Arclibwhop MeriAo collection). 
XUX. Lat> ml and top (/>, '/) viewHofa thne-poillted Stone of the 
third type (Neunaann collection). 
Ik Three-pointed etmes and atone dUke: 

a. Lateral view <>f i\ s^iiectmenirf thethitd type (Atdibiahop 
Mfrifio eollcriiou I. 

b, 1)', l.iti-i'.il and fait* views of ailnne !iead. 

r, ,1, f, Thn>e-point«<l BpecimeoB uf the foartb type. 

/. ff, 9', Face and «ide viewi of aamicireabir epeeiineoe with 

fari-> 

LI. Btone heada (Latimer collectioa) : 

«, a', A, d', Letefal and front viewa. 
LII. Btonc !i* a 1^: 

fi', t niiii ami laU'ral vitfWN of Htori*:' h»sid ( lj»tiin«?r col- 
Iwtion) . 

ft, hf, Front and lateral viewa of DMwk-likv atone faoe. 
LIII. Btone lieade: 

(», i', Front an'l lutt-r.il \i< \v> 

fr, W, c, c". Front and lateral vicwn i l^tiiner colkx-tion). 
UV. Stone heeds: 

<i, a', Front and lateral views of rude heiid with net-k. 
• /., //, I-'roiit and lateral vi«W8 of htad iLatinjvr cullt»ctiun). 
r, c\ Front and lateral viemof dMl. 
LV. Intone diska with facte: ' 

a, of. Front and lateial view^of fMe. 
f; r, Front view of face, 

t{, Fragment of lace. 

e, Fra^nnent of iMie (Nenniun collertioD). 
LVI. 8tone fetioheo: 

II, a'. Front and latenl views of bird (Neumann cdkction). 
^, l.ateral view of hird or aoofpton. Trinidad, Brittah Wcet 
Indies. 

LVII. Stone aaralets, Porto Bioo. 
LVIIL Stone amnlff?-. 

II, a', lateral aiid tup view»oli animal of unknown rhiiiar t<-r, 
Trinidad, Britieh Weet Indieu. 

b, Twin amulet, Santo Domingo (Archbiahop Meriito cul- 
lection). 

r, c', Fnmt ami lateral vieWS. 

UX. Btone auiulets, Saoto Douiii^: 

a, «/ c, c/ d, d^, Front and lateral views (Halleotleetion). 

ft, W, l/\ Front, Iiit4?ral, and rear viewH (Hall collwtion). 

'". 9'i I' fDiit and lateral views (Imbert collection). 

/, Front view { inil«Tt collection). 

A, h', h", .Side, front, and rear views (Imbert collection). 

t, i', Lateral and ventral views (Hall eolleetion). 

jf/ift Vential, latenl, and dorsal views (Hall collection). 
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Flats LX, pt 1. Porto Rican river pictivniphH: 

a, Bowlder with pictogniphs, near Utundo. 

b, e, With horns on head. 

</, e, Of gun. 

/, g, i, (If unknown uteuiiog. 

h, Fruni '* Kl Salto del Merorih" 
LX, pt 2. Porto liican riviT picttitinipht: 

k, n, p, Human (hc-w. 

/, K<'pre«enUtig tlie moon, 

m, Representing (ace. 

0, Twosplrab, water symbol. 

ij, Repn-sonting lu-ad. 

r, Representing human hiaitl and iKniy. 
Faoe with cirrle. 

/, Unman head and body. 

u, r, ic, Of unknown meaning. 
LXI. Porto Uican pii-tO|;rapht<: 

a, b, e, d, From cav« near Ponce. 

e, f, g, FVom eaatem end of Porto Kea 
LXI I. Carib pictot;raphfl, St Vuwent, Britidi Waat Indies. 
LXIII. Massive stone cullara. 
UCIV. Uaeaive stone oillar: 

CI, Ftont view.- 

ft. Side view. 

LXVI. islcudcr ovate atono voliani: 
a, (Latimer oollection). 

WcH- polished (Villar (Xi'Uiiiaiin rullecUon). 

c, .SimpU- collar (Latiuier colleetion ). 

</, With hear(4hap4.-d projeotion ( I^timer iMllttction). 
LXVll. Slender ovate stone cullarM ( I .atimer collection): 

a, 6, With dmwraled |>anel borders, 
r, Willi lit ;i<! on projection. 

LXVIII. Panels of olender ovat«; colUuia (Latimer LoUection); 
(I, Partially decorated panel. 
(>, Sun fi)5nrefl. 
<•, Unknown figures. 
LXIX. Stone collar and elbow »-tone: 

(I, Stone collar with attached three-pointed atone. 

h, V, Face and lateral ii-lews of an elbow stone (Latimer col- 

li'ctiini). 
LXX. I'ilhir ^ln,„..-4: 

't, Witli fad', >"><ly, and appends^ ctit in relief. 

b. With face in relief (Latimer collection). 

e, With lace and part of the Ixidy cnt in relief (Gabh <-oll(«- 

tilJlL I. 

d, With face cut in outline (Latiuier cullectiun). 

LXXL Fiagments of pillar sbmea with bead or face in relief (iatimcr 

colleelion). 
LXXll. &»toue idoln from C^uba: 

a, a^ l-'ront and lateral views of specimen made of coral rock 
(Santiago Museum) 
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XTK LXXII — Continue*!. 

h, Kngravetl ."tone, Niiif Iwy. 

e. Specimen made of coiul rock, in form of pestte (Santiago 
deCttba Mnaenm). 

LXXin Tlunill.'s of |H»ttery fifnii Ciu^va Ai- l.is < ",, ,1. ,nil i i nrw. Potto RICO. 
LXXIV. I'littery lieadi!, fragments of b*)^^!!, Saiilo Ikmiingu. 
LXXV. Pottery fragmenta of liowlfi, Santo Domingo. 

LXXVI. Pftttcry frtitn SanJo DuininKO: 

a, (»', Knmt and lateral viewn of a kneeling rijtnn; msuJe of clay. 
K, <: Sriiai! t>iiwl« (Archbishop Merifto collection). 
LXXVI 1. Fottery from l\>rto Kico and iSanto J>omingo: 

(«, o'. Top and side viewn of boirl from near Utitflidoi, I^Mrto 

Kir.,. 

li, lateral view of aglotmbir Uiwl, i'orlo i{i(*i>. 
e, Uoofh bowl with two handles, Ttuailo. 
(f, «/', Two fra(;in«-ntM of a dish from I'ortu Kii-<K 
c, r', T'lp anil lateral views of a liowl with two hcadH (Arcli- 
bi!<hop Merifko collectinn). 
LXXVIII. Lateral and top view«of an effigy vase from Agua» Bueniw, Torcu 
Rico. 

LXXIX. Front mvl top virw^ <>f 1iiril--'ffl);y l)owl from wvalern end of 

I'orto Kiro i Xeuinauii <"ollwtion). 
LXXX. Vasee front Sunlo Domingo: 

a, a*t of. Front, lateral, and top vieweof mammi-formed apeci* 
men (Archbishop Merifio collection ). 

l.;iteral and front views of bowl with relief deeonition. 
e, d. Bottle-shaped veaaela (A-rchbianop Meriflo collection 
LXXXI. Bottle^ihaped vanes and bowl from Santo Dominieo (fmbert col- 
lection): 

<i, a', Front aii<l lalt-mi vii-wij"! In ttl'' va-^r wilh jterfuration 

on one ."ido of neck, 
fc, Vaae with h«»«l repn*ented on i-ide of neck. 

e. Bowl with op|MMite elevations on tlie rim. 
<l, Frajcniont of llat bowI or dlab. 

LXXXU. Pottery objects: 

a, Image made of bamt clay, Santo Dominjro (Desangles 
collection). 

b, c; d, Thro*' fragments from Xi|M' Ijay, Culw. 

e-i, k-iii, Fragments fmm Santo Domingo (Aicbbisbop Merllio 

ooHection). 
}, Specimen purduuied hy Mttior. 
LXXXIII. Pottery fr«.m the Wr-t Iii Hes: 
(I, Sliallow bowl or dish. 
6, Elongated dish with heada on opposite rims. 

c, d, ('. /, Flat bowiM and ahall-ahaped pottery, St KittN, 
British Wcpt Indieti. 

LXXXIV. Pottery from (irenada, British West Indiea: 
'■-<', Fragments of bowls or vases. 

f, /, <'lay heads. 

LXXX V. Pottery from Trinidad, British West Indies (Mnssam, Port of 

a, Interior of decorated dish. 

b, I/, h". Lateral, top, and front views of turtle^haped elBgy 

bowl. 
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Plate LXXXVI. Pottery ohjccte and otonc gpiodle whorl: 

a. Cylinder for Btamping pottery (ArchbiBliop Mcrifio coll«> 

tion). 

It, h', < Ibveree and reveree of u «<tatiip with inaeribed dflllglM 

(Archbishop Meriiio collection J. 
r. Spindle whorl (Latimer collection) . 
LXXXVII. Ston.', iu».1 Ik.ih. .,?>],-, t- 

II, Nt-cklace oi wtoiie Ijemls? attiu ii. il |>eridaut, 

I'tuado, Torto I{ic<>. 
h, Cut-»lK>ll (>l)jt<!t«. Cuevade lasUolondrina.-', I'uriu Rico. 
e, Camnl slioll ( Archbidiop Sferifio coU«cUuu). 

d, 'I', 'f, .^wallow atiek msde of bone ( Arehblebop MeriAtf 
collection). 

t. Shell rank (latimer oolleelioB). 

/, FmntBl amulet made of ahell ( Avchbiebop Iferiflo ooAleo* 
tion). 

g. Frontal amnlet made of bone ( Arcdibiabop Meriflo oollec- 
tion). 

LXXXVII I, pt 1. Wooden RtlokB Rftd Mote: 

»(, '<, c, Kinls ot t'urvc*! sw.'illnw -tirk» (Iinbert ■ < 'll..-ction). 
€, KecuratiuQ oa the aide uf one oj the ewallow sticks uf aliore 
figarei. 

/, 7, ldol«, .fjimaica, Rritt^ \V«~!t Imlii-^. 
/(, h', Kronl aiul Bide viewu uf idol, Jajjimci, Uruish W«.-i 
Iiidifs. 

LXXX V' III, pt 2. Bwallow aUcks and stool or duho (Imbert uollectioD ). 
LXXXIX. Wooden tiatons: 

f(, Ornumrntnl planting tliliMc i N"cu!iiaiiii collcK-ticni i . 

h, i/. Lateral and front views of the nod of a ceremonial Ijaton 
(GabbcoUeclioa). 

XC. Wooden iinnat>f> and idols: 

(I, u', I^itenil and top viewa of turtle, St Vincent ((Jl>er lolltjc- 

6, Serpent, Santo DomingOb 

e, tf, <f. Front, back, and lateml viewa of idol (Imbert «oUe^ 
tion). 

XCl. Wooden idols: 

a, a', Fitmt and tatetal viewa of twin idola aeated in a 

duho. 

I', b'. Front and lateral viewa of idol, Caicoe, or Turks 
Lulaiul. 

XGII. 8too« stools, or dukot: 

a, «r', fr", Top, lateral, and bottom viewa (Latimer ooUeeti<m). 
!,, I, ', I .iteral and front views of duho with back (Latimer co\- 

k'ftion). 

Xdll. Wooden atoolu, or <fuAoc 

a, <(', 'i". Front, lateral, and tiaek viwWR of duho of human 

furni ^I)r Llcnas rolltHaicm ). 
h, }>', Ijitonil view of s|KpdnM-n (lnilH*rt ful lection). 
e. Top view of apedmen from Turks islan«i. 
cf, Lateral view; the aoootnpanying figuna ahow inciBed 

decontion (lAtimercoUectioa). 
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THE ABORIGINES OF PORTO RICO AND NEIGUBORING 

ISLANDS 



Bt Jbbsr Walter Fewkes 



INTRODUCTION 

The author (if the follo\TinLr ninnn<rraph was commissioned bv the 
Diruetor of the Bui'cuu of Amfricau EthDulugy to visit the bland of 
Porto Rico in 1902, and to loiitinue the exploration in and 1901. 
The object of thetue visits wns ttte collection of data amd specimciu* 
that would shod li;rht nn tlio prfhi^torir inhnhttiitits of this Wi'st Indian 
island which had lately couio into the possession of the United States. 
The ftrst vinit was a Teconnoinsance, preliminarj to the more extended 
study that followed on tiio two visit.s reforri'd to, in lt«»3 antl 1901. 
The work in I'.'O'i wa-, Hiiilti'il t<> Porto Rico, but llic fa< t Ix'camc 
evident, as it progressed, that the problem of the character of the 
Aboriffinal Antilleans oould not be satitfactorily solved from material 
colle<-ted on any one of the many West Indian islands. A sjiecial 
examination of npi<rii^'<>i ni^' inlands- for conipanitivc studii s became 
necessary. With this object in view the author was directed in 1903 
to make a short trip to Haiti and in 1904 to visit Cuba, Trinidad, and 
the Lesser Antilles, which, extending from South America to Porto 
Rico, foniu'd n natuntl way of intercommunicHtion or niignition of 
primitive races. The gathering of material in these excursions was 
especially auoceaaful, and important prdiistorio objects from several 
of the islands viaiCed were added to the existing collection in the 

National Mu^eiiin. A jrenenil sinmnnrv of the ro^ults of the expedition 
of liHKS has already iK'en published in the 6i>iitJiM(miiin Mi-v-eUan&fu* 
Oolleciim*^* but this preliminary report was limited and only partially 
indicates the extent of the work performed or the amount and signifi- 
mncc of the material col!cct( d. An enumenition of tlie latter, i inbrac- 
ing more than 1,20U specimens, comprises tlie im|X)rtant collection of 
Arehbishop Merifio, of Santo Domingo, and those of Sefiores Zeoo Gan- 
dia, Neumann Gandia, Angelis. and Ferniindez, of Porto Rico. These 
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important aeituiiiitiun^i, with the nuuiy specimen^ obtained one or two 
at a time by excavations or purchase, equaled in number the We^t 
IiuliiUi Mlijccts iinnioiisly cxi-.tinfr in tlic Smithsonian collection, 
which wu* ali cudy one of the largest iu t\w world. 

The collection made in 1904 iriM numerirally somcwiint smaller than 
that of 19<)3, but not loss ini]x>rtant. It contains M-vi-ral unique 
--pf riinnis thiit add j^reatly to the value of the nmteriiil ahvudy ac(|uired. 
iSuiull coiloctions were brought from Cuba, Trinidad, Barbados, St 
Vincent, and Grenada. Keumann oollection, which was the 
largest purchased in 1904, contains sevoni! rare .specimens of types of 
stone nrtifiu'ts hitherto unrepresented in tl)c fnitini States National 
Mu::)euui. Amonjf tlie inipurtaut object*i obtained this year (I'JOA) 
are a lino etKgy va.se, three three-pointed idols presented by SefTor 
ZoUer, of the Affuirre Central, near Ponce, and a coUeetioji of .stone 
impl(>ments from St Vincent, presented hy !\Ir Jacih-oii, of Port of 
bpaiu, Trinidad. While the coUevtion^ now in W ashington ;jcrve m 
the basts of this article, the author has drawn some of his material 
from published det^criptiotis of Porto Kicati prehi.storic ol>ject.s in the 
nmsfums nt New York, ('ojienhiiii-oii. Piiri>. BiM'liii. aiul lyomlon. 

The author is indebted for assistance in hi.s \Vt!^^t Indian lield work 
to many friends, among whom should be specially mentioned Maj. 
J. W. Powell, late Director of the Bureau of Anierit iiu Ethnology; 
Dr W J McGee. foniirfly rthtiol^KHst in charge, and Prof. W. H. 
Iluhues, the present C'hief. >iuiuerou.<j cuurtesiet* were extended to 
him hy officials in Porto Rieo, as well as by local archeologiats in that 
and other islnndf. He tak( s tins opportunity to express his thanks 
to all those to whom he htut been indebted in the preparation of this 
work. 

He is indebted to Seilor Ramon Imbert, of Paerto Plata, Santo 
Domii^, foran opportunity to 8tudy the iHttcr'scolltM'tionand to make 
use of sketches of several specimen'*: also to Sefior Ijli iiiis. of Santiago 
de loa Caballeroi>, and to many otbers. I'nfortunutely, he haa not been 
able to examine the West Indian antiquities in European museums, 
with the imix>rtHnt exception of a few stone idols and impleuient-s in 
the Mnsro Anjiieologico, Madrid. These objects and some others 
exttibited in the Exposiciou Historico in that city in i^i'.>ii were exam- 
ined by the. author, who was able at that time to make sketches of 
the most .suggestive, which arc pictured in the following pages. Ho 
regrets that he has not beiMi able to see several small private collections 
of wiiicii he has inforumtion — those made by Mr Suchert, Ilerr Krug, 
M. Pinart, and others. The best oollectbn still remaining in Porto 
Rico is owned by Paulre Nazario, of (uuiyntiillu. Init there are several 
smaller ones containing instructive material. Visits were made to 
Ciuuyanilia, where tlie autlior wa.s ho.spitably received by Piidrc 
Nacario and shown his collection, the result of a lifelong interest ia 
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l\)rlo iiinui archeoiogj'. It is particulurly rich in unique amulet«i unci 
three-pointed stones and hM some rare pottery objecta and a few stone 
collars. The many hi*>roglyphic markings un tho stones that are most 
highly prized by the fi\vn<»r wen? also exaniinrd by fhi^ author, who 
docs not cousider them ver3' ancient. In addition the author studied 
c'otlectiooB in Havana, Santiago de Cuba, St Christopher, Barbados, 
and in other places. Moreover, supplementary reading and study shed 
.some light on thr- sigjiificancp of s<>vf'r«l sjwM-ititpni* the use and mean- 
ing of which had not been interpreted in the lieid. 

A surrey of all the results of bis study and collecting, and compari- 
.son with the rich material available for that puqw-se in the Smithsonian 
Institution. thf luithor to the bcliof that a compreheitsivc lejwrt. 
would be a desirable addition to tlie exi.stiug information on thiii 
important subject and an aid to later studrats in this field of research. 

It iH came evident on the very threshold of the pre{Minition of this 
report that there exists no com])r('hen»ive memoir in Engli.sh on this 
subject, and itM'as therefore regarded as desirable to enlarge its .-scope 
so as to cover the whole ground; in other words, to give it a mono- 
graphic form as far a.s po.ssible, including the material available in the 
■ Smithsonian Institution. For this reason therf 5-; here uddcd to dp«crip- 
tions of new objects a review of those in the Liitimer collection, .so well 
described by Professor Mason, whereby this work is made oomprehen- 
sive atid, it is hoped, exhaustive, so £tf as the Washington coUecUon 
is concerned. 

The author has used three methods of gathering knowledge on the 
subject of this memoir: (1) The historical, (8) the ethnological, and (8) 

the archeologieal. 

The historical method deals with the published descriptions of the 
Indians by contemporaries of the discoverers— men like Los Casas," 
who saw the aborigines before their manners and customs had suffered 
vrrv threat changr-;. Documents specially describing the natives of 
Porto Kieo are few, but, as the .same or a closely related race 
inhabited the neighboring islands, it is legitimate to bring as an aid 
fo this method of research descriptions, which are many, of the 
n;itivo> of tlio-^e adjaocnt islands. It may 'n' said in passifit; tliaf all 
accounts of the natives of I'orto Rico are derived largely from the 
writings of Laa Casas, liamon Pane, llenzoni, Ovicdo, and Peter 
Martyr, who have given detailed account* of the natives of Haiti, 
adding that whatever is true of the aborigines of this island holds also 

"Obni* <lel Obl.>p<> d<^ la 4'ludnd RutI de ('hIaiM i>n Inn Indlita. Sex-llln, I.VrJ. Keprinletl a:* llltloite 
di.' Ian liidUii. eiKntn (><>r Fray Bartolomd de la:9 Cas^a, ObUpti dt> Chlaiia, i-r. Madrid, 1^76. 

Lii« CaiM!) wan lx>rn in Seville. S|j<iin, in H'l, and died In VAi'>. Uf iii-ciiuiiianied Clvandu tn llaltt 
and lived in the New World oH and on for sixty years. His bislory was written lietwci-n the years 
IV^ and 1&39. The writing ol this aympBlbetic friend of the Indians are full ol mimt valuable rlala 
rtijarding the manners and cii?<tamn of the Hbort(rlnal WeM Indians. He knew llieni from perNiiial 
neqiialntance, and rw-ordert his otnicrvtitiotiH with i'<>ni|ilcten«a« and aci urnoy. Tlie hl'loryof Lii« 
CaaMCOOtainaquotatloiu frum Culuiubaa'» diary of bis first voyage, ctHialltuUux a toiuvof inlitrtoatiun 
HfMdIiif Um atagilgiiita bm pmvkiiiiljr pabUahcd. 
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concerning those of Porto Kico. There ar© in fact no extensive 
special descriptions of the Porto Ricnn Indians earlier than the Higtorv 
nf I'orto Kifo hy Initin^," ptihlished at the dose of the eighteenth 
century, and a.s at tliat time the race bad practically disappeared, the 
ciiupter on the native culture in this account was compiled largely 
from Ovie<Io and liatt Gasas. The historical method reveab nway 
«'U>tonis \vhi< h iiro incoiiiprohoiisiblc to historians unless tlifv nrr* 
familiar with the light that modern ethnology sheds on the compamtive 
culture of races. 

The archeoloj^ical method supplciinMits the historical, revealing the 
prr'hi>t(ii i( ( (indition of the island and the culture of tlif itiliahitimt^ 
before written records were made by Europeans. This method deals 
with stone jmpTements. idoK pictography, mortuary objects, human 
skeletons, and thr 1ik< , including all the most enduring material evi- 
doners r^f iTiMii's |>n historic pnaeDoe which occur in gnat numbers 
throughout the island. 

The ethnolof^ical method considers the survivals in the bodily form 
•ndmetititi < haracters of the existing natives; their j>eculiar customs, 
characteristic words, rnu-ic, and legends, tli:if is incltidod in the 
comprebetuiivo term /UAhrt.^ the old-fashioned ways of life peculiar 
to the island. It deals likewise w;ith survivals of language in names 
of pkc es, animals, phints, and objects, incl u <1 i >i ^ all aboriginal and man j 
dialectic iiamt*:^ poi'iilinr to tin' modrrn ishmdiT-. 

The antliropologiiit may approach his subject by the three methods 
above mentioned, any one of which reveals enough material to be 
made the basis of a s|K><'iul article; a knowledge of prehistoric Porto 
Ricjin iMilture may Im* derived from tln-ni all. Natunilly, cirli mrthod 
ha.-* its restrictions. The prei^ent pupuiution in composed of several 
amalgamated races, and we find in folklore* at the present daj evi- 
dences of all these nu-es. Aicheology is perhaps the most reliable 
source of information; but even the objects found in the ground, thor- 

• tiKf Ulfo AbbMl J Lulmv, XMoriB OfiOBiMM, Cijil j N Mund d» l« Iri* 4e San imn BkiilMft 
de Ptwrio Riedh aaevar«iUei4«, moImIbcii !■ hlatf iIm y contlnnadsco lKeil«d|«|lea r ccooAoilm 
par JimA Julbtn d« AcMtk j CUbQ, pp. i-rll, X-tOi, Piwrlo Bloa, IML Th« flnt edition of VUvft 
ntatoriA waa odJIad IB IW bgr Don AhidiiIq VillMUrea de SotomajNiir. The wqrk ynt rapnUUhcd In 
UWIbSmi JiHin.rbrtoRtGai,by Don Pedro TtaaiAide0todoTn,MCKlai7 of Uie|iiiT«nitir nod captain' 
cencndof the iiluid, anda tlibd (dlUon, tw rn lnl nln g Aeoita'a mum, appealed la Pwne Weo tn ISMw 
Kogllili tiaiMlaiicMis of the poKluai peiialnlnf >*> aborifflueii aie found In Bcport el the Ocnnw el 
Botio RIcQ, IHt. See alw llr F. Bcdweira ooniular Rport. Ii^ and FInl Annual Report of Charica 
H. Allen, sovemar of Vana Rloo, p. \-4th. Waalilngtao, IMt. 

Aeeotdlng to Uob J. J. Aeosta. Fmjr lAigo Abtad y lailem belonsed lo tbe Bencdktlne ocder and 
wMM Ui Hiaterla fiir Um Cdum of FMrida Blanea in tbe rpign of Ctaarico IH. In the Acoola edition 
uae iMmade of a maiutteiipt Umu owned bj Don Daniiii«o del Uonte, wbidi, an iaatated in a note, 
paid to the dtrtimulalied Cuban titleiataur, JotfiAaionto EebevcRia, by whom Uwaa later peemtcd 
to the crdcf on August VS. 1782. 

Tbe niet Ahnaal Rtgtoter of Fnno Rice (Ban Jnan, 1*01) eonlaiiHi an IneoiapletebibliaBnipbyor 
Uie iBland. Xaiiy Spaai^ UUmoI booha are ttandatcd lulo Eta(liih. 

APranclKo del Valla Alelei^ Rl Caupcelno Fuerierliiaoilai, ani Oondleloiin. RevMn Fneitori- 
quefte, ii and itt, tai7 and IMS. naanel A. AIoomh, llaiwen and Caalema of the People of Pono 
Rice, ad ed^ 2 v, M. FeniAiidca Jutieoi. OHtmihNe y TtMUeAmee, Puerto Rice, \ttst. See aiao Cat. 
Oeoiie 0. rilnier, An Aeoouutof the PrMcnt BUUeot the Idand of Pane Rico, LondMi, UM: and 
Ooo Pedfo TObta do 06ido«a, HcimnIm GeofMSvaa, HlMftileai^ Econeminu y aiadlallcne de la 
Ma de Puerto Rleok vm. 
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oiiffbly native as they appear, may have been the property of races 

other than the prehistoric Porto Hicnii. 

Of the three methods of troatiiitj the subject, the nrcheological, 
w hich in followed in tlie uiuiti in thi>> report, ul^o oUkvs u good oppor- 
tunity for oriffinal work; but data are drawn from bbtorical and 

ethnographical .source-^ to jfive tho mr-nioir n tiiorf cDiriprohpn-iivo 
character, and are introdu(;ed when ueces^ry to iuteiprct the meau- 
ing of archeologieal objects. 

PHYSICAL FEATUBES OF POBTO BICO 

The cultui-e of a jH'ople is largely detej iiiim ii liy its environment, 
rtn- clinmte, fiitina. lloru. ;rt'< 'Io<,'y, and otln-r iihy>i( iil coiiiliiions are 
iiuj.K>rUiDt elcuientj of tiii.s etivironiuent. Isolation, with conacquent 
freedom from attack of foes, l»y which pure blood in retained for a 
tHjn.siderable tinte, develops characteri>stic cultures in different purt^ 
of the world which vary with pliysio^nijihical coinlitioiis. A brief 
description of the physical features of I'orto Kico naturally precedes, 
therefore, a atudy of the culture of its alxirigioal inhaUtanta. 

Porto Rico, the smaliest of the (ireater Antilleo, is situated in the 
Tropics, between North and Soiitli Anvcrica. Its jrrentcst length from 
ea»t to we.st is a little more than 100 miles and its widtli about 30, the 
ai'«a lieing approximately 3,000 square miles." There ara do islands 
near Purto Rico in the Atlantic ocean on the north, and the watery 
waste of the Caribbean sea sepaintes it from South America on the 
south, so that acceijg from either direction implie«< extensive knowledge 
of ocean navigation. Near its eastern end begins the Lesser Antilles,, 
a chain of islands, one almost in sight of another, extending southward 
to the mouth of the Orinoco, in Venezuela. On the west a com|}»ira- 
tively narrow strait i>eparules Porto Rico Horn Haiti, wlii*-h in turn 
lies not far from Cuba. In abort, the island of Porto Rico may be sud 
to l>e situated' midway in the chain of isbnds connecting Florida and 
V<*nezuela. 

A chain of mountains, culminating at an altitude of about four 
thousand feet in the Yunque at the eastern end, creases the island from 

east to west. These mountains are formed in |>art of calcareous nn-k, 
and contain many nives. (.)n the north and south sides of the moun- 
tainous backbone there arc umall parallel mugcH of rounded hilU, 
skirted by low land along the coasts. The shores have a few good har- 

(H)rs, into which flow several river-; and lagoon> that offor favoralde 
places for that ix'culiar fluviatilc culture chamcteristic of jx'ople Uk*> 
those who live on the delta at the mouth of the Orinoco and around 

•W. M. Klliott, Rt^iMirtiif ilii- Ciimnil-^loiior ii( thf Inurlur for l'i.rti» HU n tn lhi> ."crri'tnrjr of tho 
InUitior, WaKbiimton, iMici. 
))«• «1«D Msnoel UImhU y i>ulcat)u, Iil* de futrtu HIvu, bludio ttM^ruo K<.'>«r^ill<.u, PtHrrlO- 

aieo.im. 
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Jjake Maramibo. Tlw cavos ulang the horlh oooufc are hulfe, and the 

lK>!if fi('<; ntfon! <j:(u,(\ Iiiii(IIn<r-^ and caiiipin^ resorts, the sites of the 
latter lx;ing geiu'inlly in<licat<'<l by whell Uvai\)h of somv size. 

Tho winter is never cold in Porto Rico. The trees and jjlauts yield 
edible fiK)d throughout the year, reiDoving one stioiulus to Htore 
a food supply that is felt Ijy the primitive ajrriculturist of the Teni- 
jieratti zuiieo. An inducement to economy of food and to a devel- 
opmcnt of high culture thereby is nureir found in the Tropics." \'e<;- 
ctable food is available at all tinier. There are seasons for plantings 
and har\ i -tinir. 'mf no tirid deserts to disappoint the fitxricnltm ixt. 
TUo laud IS well wateretl, iuvitinj; tiUa|^ at all times. Tho temiiera- 
ture in Porto Kico never falb to a point where men need firewood to 
keep them warm < »i < Iosi3d houses to shield them from cold. The only 
shr-ltcf one r<>f]nirc» i>. a protertiun from niin and sun. 

lioth the lauiitt and the lioni ol the West Indies are South Amerieaii 
in their affinitiet), and animals and planta such an belong to that part 
of the eoritineiit served the native!) for food. Of indigenous animals 
there may (m' mentioned the ammti. iitin. bat>-. and various lizanN. ax 
the iguanas. Jt is not .sjiying too umeh to atiirm that the majority of 
large IndigenouM animals capable of being ntiiissed as food by the 
natives were derived from South Ameriea. The satne statement 
applies to native plants and trees whieh served for food, niiment, 
houi>e<«, and cauoi^, aud to those that furnislied hl>ers. Among othcr.s 
may he mentioned maize, manioc, yams, potatoes, cotton, Tarious 
palius and other woods, like the oeibo, and numerous native tree 
fruits. 

Large mamuiaU capable of domestication were wanting aud a supply 
of food animals adequate to support a great population did not exist. 

The marine fauna of Porto llieo available for eeonomic purposes wu.^ 
large. Tlie nninatee was an inhabitant of the lagoons and ri\ er mouths. 
Many edible fishcii lived near the shore and in the rivers, and the 
lagoons abounded in moUuaks, crabs, and turtles, tempting to a fisher- 
man's lifo. In many places along the shoi-c there are deposits of shells 
and fragments of ollas and other broken pieces of jwttery mixed with 
bone«t of birds aud fishcij. The greatest of thcae depoisit^, according to 
Doctor Stahl * measuring more than 2 meters in height, is at the Coeva 
de las (lolondrinas. near the month of the Uio Manati. The contetds 
of these shell heaps imply that molhisks, birds, and fishes constituted 
a considerable part of the food of the iieople inhabiting the coast. 

"It nuM. howeTer, be rpmemtierwl ihul ihc hlstho-il prchlMorIc rultur.? n( Amerir« ilcvolopeil 
wllliln tlif Tropics. 

t'.ViigiLotln sulil, InillMM Bitriaqneflo*. Ettudtm EtuivnUiaw, p. l-JM, pi. i-tv, fiKTiu UKo, 
IM». IVh tor Stahl'-i ci >l Icctiao. • caUlofiM ot whIch itglVM ift this HatpatiaDt woifc, la now In tbe 
HoNiam ol xmanU Hintory, New York. 
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the i-ltiiid tu bf (len.soly poopled. Tiie early .^paniish \ oyagors stal«' tlnit 
th ' popubtioD was distributed over tb« whole island, but that it wtis 
thickly s(>ttl(Hl in the littoral tinctti aad ftlong the Imnks of the rivers. 
It has boon otimated tliut the iK>pulatioii was :.'(Mi,(X>t». " prolmI>ly t<M> 
large a uuiulx^r, though a cuiibtirvative 0!>tiiuate would still make pi-Q- 
hi«torie Porto Kico a populous island. 

Aeeordiiijr to Ovi«Hlo,'' the c*acit|iip (juarionex le«d 8,000 waniors to 
the n^'^iiitlt of the Spanish town founded by Siit(iiimyf>r on the \ve!stern 
end of the island. Siupposiag that the women, cliiitiren, and other 
nonbelligerenti} of this territory were not included in tbl» enumeration, 
a eonwrvativc estinnile would make the population of this end of the 
i.slaiiil iri tli<» years I.'jIO and loll at least 10,oiM>, Consi«lerin«^ that 
this* tuiuiijimd of (fuariuucx wa<* dmwn, not from the whole inland, 
but only from the western end, it is reasonable to oondude that if the 
remaining population of Porto Rico were equally dense the number of 
natives amounted to at least SO.imX). 

Frequent wars and opidcmic^, however, rapidly dccixuated tliem 
after their dtscovefy, white a system of repartimientos, or division of 
them HH slaves among tlit Siwniards, speedily diminished still further 
the number of natives, so that the raee was praetically ext#'nninated 
iu a few years. Before their extinetion Indiana were brought to Porto 
Rico from neighboring islands,' and Kongo Africans were introduced 
from aeross the ocrun. m) that it ini|)o>.>^iM(> to f.-.tiin!i(c with pre- 
cision the sixo of the aburigioai population at the time the rcparti- 
mientotf were made. 

It is said that .5,500 Indians were divided among Kunjpeans,'^ liut 
this numl>er eould hardly havo included the whole nutlvc poptilnf ion luu! 
takes no aceount of those in the mountains who had not Iwen eonquen'd. 

"Iftl*" low hi? HI«toria, clUxl in ftxitDotc, p. 20) csllnuitox Uii- nnrab«'riK«)O.0O0. which Si-flor Bmu, 
Ihi- Ix'j't kiithoritr on the «ubj«.'t, ri-duci-" to 1(1,000. 

(>(>4>njtiilu FtTtiAiiilfx <lo OTi«-<lo )' Val<l<ii, Hifitoila (K'IuthI y NiilUral de Ui» Indtns. Orlfdo was 
born in Madrid tn Ul^. Afti-r ItavInK Inseii a immc^- uf I'litici- Juan. m>n <■( Fcrttiunnd and Imtti-Ila. bv 
liv<<i In Vrnt-rica in dlfTiTftil ('ii|>aclU(9i, and wili nltlmau-ly n|>|>'<iniM rilvt hlMitrinfrmphcr o{ the 
Iii'lh ni«U>rla <itn«-ntl y Sntural dc iaa hidliui was t>rtnti-d In St> viilumr-«. the tlr«t ]9«f nliicli 

W(<r<> ftrst puhli5he<l In '.'M. In IMT he n-printt-d thLi llm pnri In Vallndnlid, attdltiK nniilhcr Vol- 
iimcrallt'd NuufniKl*«. Another edition wa» published in l.Vi7. Thi.i work »■•( the Kr««li'''t ini|Mir- 
tntiif for the aludy of thtr alKirlglncn of the NVuat Indies, as < )Tledo iH-rxmnlly sitw the tuitivey w how 
be dfscribr*. IVjrtionii of his hlntory, iurludinx booli 16 and certain i hapteta o( other luioli* pertain- 
ing to I'orlo Klw. Were reprinted in 1S.V1 by Tapln y Rivera, Bibllr>teea de I'nerto Rleo que contlene 
Tarliin doi'iuiientun de Ion slalmt xv. xvi, xvii. y .win, p. l-is", and index. 1-U. I'uerto kii-o. ls5i. 

•'(i/imani myn that In twenty y<-«r» the .'^panlnrdn took Into slavery from the Lneayan (Bahama) 
iiland-i H),Ol«i | 4 fs. ri-. r^prr-«rntinx to Iheni that Ihey were (aklnK thom to PamdlM'. 

••K A Van M I'l.li fdyk. t!» Mn HMory of I'orto Kleo (New York. IvMl i. wya Uial Uiia aiunlwr was 
• .1 r-:i;.-.l ',\ Siiiirt].! \'. j'l- 111. ' the jiMiKe appoint.-<l in l.il.ito rei iify IhedlKtrillUtlOlllliadebyOUiMl 
•nd Moacvnu, «ud by Captain Mulawjo in hia saeauttiaX drawn up in IMti." 
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SeiTor Brau,* the mont reliable historian of th(> island, givet) the 
f)i||r)win<»^ (l)itii rcjpirdinf'' t)io dirtfribution of Indiitn8 in 1511-12 after 
tli«' liriair at JaciH^co, Uikrn from llie Muiluz documents: Ilaciendtuiof 
their royftl htj^nesaes, 500; Baltasar de GRStro, the factor, 200; 
Migufl Diaz, the chi«^f (•oti.stal)le, 2(H); Juan C'eroii, tho major, 150; 
Diego MoraI(»s. htirludor at liiw. 150; Amador de Laivs, 150; Louis 
Sotonjuvor, l»«>: .Miguel Diaz Daux. factor, 2V0; municipal council, 
100; Sefaa«tian de Ift GamA, 90; Gil de Malpartida, 70; Juan Bono (a 
nierchant), 70; Juan Vehisquez, 70; AntoniodcRiva«leneya, (JO; Grecian 
Can?iint», (?0: Louis de Apueyo, r»0; the aiKitheairv. 50; Francisco 
Cereccdtt, 50; to 40 other individuuls (40 each), 1,000; distributed in 
1509-10 to 9 peraons, 1,000; total, 5,100. The figures given in the 
enumeration of slaves sometinif s iiu lndi' those introdurrd friini other 
inlands. Thus, in 1514 the cacique Jamaica Arccibo, with 200 Indians, 
ivas assigned to Ix>pe Concbillos, hut how many of tlte latter were 
natives of l*nrto Kico does not appear. Arecibo himself was from 
JjiMijiic a. If is ini{X)ssible to arrive at any very dose estimate of thv 
population of prehitttoriv Porto Kico from Spaui«h accounts, but 
80,000 IB prohaUy as close an estimate as can he made from the avail- 
able data. 

PUKSENT nESCKNDANTS or I IIK rORTO UICAN INDLVNS 

The visits made by the author were too limited to dt^terniine what 
parta of the island are best suited for a study of the purest survivals 
of the former race, but marked Indian features were casually observed 
everywliere. especially in tlic isolated mountainous regions. 

The lofty mountain culled El Vunque is reput<'d to have fweu the 
home of the la»t eHci(|ue, and the inhabitants in its neighborhood are 
certainly amongf the most primitive on the island. This region has 
been visited 1»v Senor Fcili t i< o Vail y Spinosji, who has pultli^iit d \n 
090 uf the San Juan daily puiKirs a iejjpend of aboriginal character 
obtained on his visit. There is in this part of the island a range of 
mountains called the (^arib mountains that may have received its naino 
from the fact that ("arib wore once iiinnernns rit this r-nd of the island. 
The inhabitants in this region still preserve Indian features to a 
marked degree, but whether Borinquefio or Carih is not evident. 

It Is probable that the entire mounttinous interior of Porto liico, 
from till' castorn to the western i iid, amis the Ihst refuge of the aborig- 
inal Indian population, and the names of the various caciques that are 
applied to sections of the mbuntaln chain sup|x>rt this belief. The 

oMltader knii, Pnerlo llUo y w HiMurte: tmrttdMehAoerlueaM, 9d cd.. i>. l-Ml, VAkncta, dim. 
Thin impoctftnt work eontatiHt m eopjr of the OlAiinbMi letter tent ftom LIMion t« th« CRtboUe klnfH 
an hli veiiun tnm M» Am fofvt. • 4<wrl|itlon of " tivrlqiMn " fmm iMorto 4r hM Indtaai coa 
la conqvlite 4« Mexico, l&Vl, bf FImikIwo LnpeB 4c iMowi*, tnm the oHglnal In the lllmirr of 
BMia Joan de RiTcik, Oolfglo del Conxie Criati, Valencia, fl« aim Puerio Rico «n Sevflla, Pueno 
Rlni, IMC: aod Htalacy of rnrto Bloo^ Kcw Yprk, IMBl 
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maps given in the late census report (1890)< show that the negro pofh 

iiliition pn'dominuU'?i over the white in the castiM'n half of the island. 
It i- iinix Ttant t<» tlotcrniint; !iow much admixture of Indian blood by 
inleiiuurnuge luk> taken phice in the two regions. 

Many of the inhabitants of a mountainous section called Indiera, at 
the western end of the island, also have pronounced Indian features, 
and we may expert to tind in that region ninny !('<ren(Js, < urinns cus- 
toms, and words directly traceuhle to tlic alwuigino. indieni lie^ in 
the mountains between the tributaries of the Ouabano river, called 
Prietas and Blunco, south of Lares iiw\ of Marias. The nanie 
Indiera, Indian land, is si^nilicant, and many archeological objects have 
been found in this region. Several contractors who have employed 
large numbers of lahorers'in building roads have noticed the pro- 

doniiiijiii f Iiidiiui features in the iiKmntains- noiir I'tuado and 

Comerio, where careful investigation may reveal individuals with 
comparatively pure Indian blood. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that indications of Indian ances- 
try in thr-^p regions iiro not nfOf-^-jarily evidem e-; that those bearing 
them are descendants of native alxirigines, for in the early history of 
the idand, as is stated above, Indians were brought to Porto Rico 
from Mexico. Cuba, .lamaicit, Haiti, tlie Hiihamas, and the I^etiser 
AntiII<'N. The Qirib were intiiMhu cd as slavos. and they also had 
left many of their Uem'cadauts in I'orto Kico liefoi-e the advent of the 
Spaniard. So great was this admixture of Carih blood that Oviedo 
speaks of Porto Ki<-o as one of the Carib islands. 

The distinctive alioriginal culture was jirnetically d«-^t roved before 
these Indian slaves were introduced, i>o that we may i>ay that it disap- 
peared immediately following the discoren' of the island. But no 
people can he suddenly destroyed in this way; it may lose its distinct 
culture hut it- Mood is not '^o easilv externiinKt*'*!. When the 
natives died out the new peoples from the itahumas and otlier islands, 
negroes from various parts of Africa, and other races, rcpkioed them, 
Imt not before considemhle intermixture had resulted. 

The SjmnianK had eliildi en liy Indian women to a limited extent, 
the blacks internmrrie<i with them, and the Indians introduced became 
Others of children bom of Porto Rican women, so that there exist on 
the inland to-day survivals of the crossing of several difTerent races. 

With this siniHltrnniatinri of rfces ejime a mingling of as many 
forms of culture and the inlnKliiction of «-ustoms foreign to the abo- 
riginal life of the isbind. Thus it has come about that, side h}* side 
wifli primitive Amertcnn eti'^tonH. there -iirvive thtwe who'-e juirent 
age is traceable to Spanii^h, Africim, and other foreign .sources. Ttie 
folklore of Spain exists side by side or mingled with that of Africa 
and of the various West Indian islands from which this compoeite tace 
sprang. _ _ _ _ _ 

• Ueut. Col. J. K iiangcr. Beporl on Ihe Cmiqu of Porto IUcq. p. 1*417, WasiiiiKluD. D. C, IWIL 
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'r«> M-]iiu!iti< that which is cbaracteristiriilly P<irt<i Kican from later- 
introiliii I i()ii> tims bccotiies no eii-y (ask - almost iinjx<--'iMf. iinlrpd. 
Fortunately, it U possible to bring to our aid. lu a eiolutiuu of thin 
problem, eompiirfttiii-e ethnology and archeolo^ry, which teach that the 
n<>i iii.|iuMi Indiiins were of the Marae raee as those of the other West 
Indian i^I:iiu!s. Fi ntii h study of the surviviiM_r Tinliiins in tlu sc other 
islumls wo am deteriniiie the indigeiiou!> by elitninuting the intro- 
duced. Hutorlcal accounfct may also help u» in the aame direction, 
but we should ulu ays In ar in mind that evidences of Indian bodily 
feature^: in modern inhaltitant~ of Porto Hieo. while •^ntrsre^tiv c. nn- nnX 
iK'ce^surily iudicationn of the survival of prehistoric jH'oples wliose 
anceston lived on the island at the time of ita diacovery. 

RACE AND KINSHIP 

Anion^r the lirst words heard by the comradea of Golutnbua when 

they laitdntl in (tuadelonpe were "7f//«r/.' f<(i!>"''' "Peace! peacel" or 
**\Vc arc friends." The dehiguation "luim/ ' lias U-un uml by i»eveml 
writera as a characteristic name for the Antillean race. Since it ih both 
^I^rnifieant and euphonious, it may be adopttnl as a convenient substi- 
tute for the adjective "Antillean*' to designate a eultural type. The 
author applies the term to the urigiual sudoutary people of the West 
Indies, t» disdngniahed from the Carib, or any mixture of the two, 
such us in found in the soatbem islandii and certain littoral regions of 
the (Ireater Antilles. 

lu u general way, the prehistoric Porto Kican ul>origincs may be 
said to have been a mixed Tunan race, closely related to the people of 
Haiti and Cuba, but considerably niodified by Carib influences in the 
eastern sections of the island. Mona, the neighboring island on the 
west, now belonging to llie L'nited Statcji, was once well populate(i by 
Indians, although at present (1903) it has only a solitary human ooeu> 
iwnt— a lif^ht -house keeper. Tliis small island formerly had a mission 
and was inhabited by Tainans, while the natives of Vieques and 
Culebiu, islands oil the eojit coast, were Carib. 

The BorinqueRoa, or aboriginal Porto Bicana, thus had afinities on 
the one side with Tiiinans of the iieifjlihoriiijr island. Santo Domingo, 
and on the other with the insular Carib, whose outix)sts were the 
islands Culcbra and Vieques. It should be borne iu mind that the 
insular Ciarib differed somewlnt in hinguage, bloody and culture from 
those of the mtiinlmi'l of South Anirrii'a. since most of rhnn were the 
offspring of Caril) fathers and I'ainan mothers, who were sUives. The 
captive Tainan women incorporated their art»i in the Carib life, natu- 
rally developing a close sioiilarity between the various mi.xed Carib 
and Tainan cultures. The resemblance of the pi « historic inhabitants 
of Purto Kicu to the Tainans of Haiti and eastern Cuba was corn- 
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uiented (ip<in hy Lti» Cti«ju«» and Oviedo, whu dticlara that in i-ustuin:« 
and languiigc these islanden were very much alike. 

The accounts of the Indians of Haiti are more COmplolc than those 
of flic I'ofto Kiciui IiHliMii-. fill' till' I'Hi'iy writftN jjeufnilly miMle their 
houie.son that ifiland, and naturally were more fauiiliar with its uativeti 
than with those of the islanda on either side. It has been cuRtoniary 
to till out iniperfei't knowledge of the Porto Ricans by rejjardin^'^ tiien> 
as identical with the Haitian^, esjiocially ^iiu f Oviodn himself has stated 
that the culture of the two peoples was practically the :iauie. The 
older writers recognized some differences. Oviedo remarks that, while 
the inhabitants of Porto Rico wetre essentially like the Haitians, they 
were niiliUc them in htMnjr arcluTs mIio (li<l nrit ]i<>i^nn thnir !irrow< 
with herbs. He says that iu their worship and in their dances [uri ihii) 
and ball game*, in navigating canoes, in agriculture^ fishing, and build- 
ing houses and bamniock^, in marriage customs, subjection to caciques, 
witchcraft, and in many other (hin<:s flit> one jwople (Borinijni'n<>-.| 
were very like the other (Haitians). One statement of Oviedo that 
should be emphasixed as separating the Borinquen Indians from the 
people of the throe other Greater Antilles is that thej were more 
given to war and more adept in the use of Carib weapi»ns, a chanic- 
terii^tic that can i)e traced either to iiontact with the Carib or to a 
greater proportion of Garib' blood, for the aborigines of Porto Rico 
were more closely related to the Carib than were the lUnan people 
of Cuba and Haiti. 

At the time of the discovery of America the insular (.'arib pus«iei>bed 
a culture resembling in many respects that of the Tainans and some- 
what unlike that of the Carib of the continent of South America. 
These insular jieople were confined at that time to the chain of islands 
called the I>e4i4>er Antilles, extending from .South America to Poilo 
Rioo. They made many raids on the peaceful inhabitants of the otlier 
islands, but, except in Porto Rico, their influence on the Greater 
Antilles was not ';iifticient to modify profoundly the existing culture. 
Apparently this Carib uiodificatiou bad replaced or .submerged a pre- 
vious culture on the Lesser AntUles, the Tatnan men bavii^ been 
killed and tiicir women appropriatetl as wives of the conquerors," who 
left in their oHspring a mixture of Carib blood with that of the peace- 
ful islanders and produced corresjxmding moditicatioii of culture in 
the eastern part of Borinquen. 

There is direct as well as indirect evidence that the ix>pulation of the 
eastern end of the island of Porto Rico was somewhat dilTi^rent in b|{>od 
from that of the western. The neighboring island Vieques, only a 
short distance away, was practioally Oarib, and hostile warriors from 

alnUUlMcaiuitai prebistgrlc INiao Rico the aotbor iucltidiit ihi; ivlntid* uf Muiin «ii<1 Vif<)tKii, 
tlwloiBwrinlwblt«d Tidnan Indiaiu, Um teller Iqr tme laauter Cwtib. For difloccacM In fuliurv 
atOnxiipiiMitecBdaalCntaftace bii ■rttelean ih» FnbMorie CUltUM ol GtttMk, to ^nwrMw Antkfv 
fPhtU^ Vt, a.*., OtMbtt^Denmhmi, ISM. 
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it were oontinually raiding the adjacent ooasC of Porto Rico. A» the 

niamudi'iM nutnlx'red inuny hundreds, iind us their mids w»'re frcquont, 
it is natural that the people of thin end of the island should have devel- 
oped more warlike habits through constant affrays with this persistent 
enemy. It is probable that many of these Garib married Porto Rican 
women, tattled on the island, and never returned to tht ii fornu r home. 

On si'veral maps of I'orto Rico we find the name "Carib mountains''' 
atiixed to sierrui^ in the east end of the island. This, like other place 
names, such asGuaralx), i«of Carib derivation and points to Oarib 
influences. Porto Kiio Usflf wiis Ciillid n Cfirih islaiir! by scvoriil 
writer», and Porto Kicaii women whom the Carih took pribouers and 
made slaveB had children of mixed Tainan and Garib blood. The two 
I»eoi)Ies w««ro not continually hostile, for the chief of the Carib aided 
the Hoi UKjuenos in the battle of the Yauco river, a fact which would 
suggest kinship. 

There h no indication in the early accounts that the Oarib of Vie- 

([ues a-^siniilated with tlif w. stem provinces, although they raided the 
Spanish M'ttli'incnts then', hut that the inbabitRTit> of r!istr?-n Poi-to 
Kico when disctivered were partially Carib i-au hardly lx> questioned. 

We hare no definite information reirarding the extent of prehistoric 
Carib raids on l*orto Uico. but we may judge of their frequency by a 
few refproricfs to the Carib attsuks after the Spaniards had made 
settlements on the island. In 15:iU, according to a letter from Baltazar 
de Caatro," 5 canoes of Carib, with 150 men, landed at the mouth of 
the Hunoacao, at the eastern end of the island. )>urned houses and 
killed several men, Spaniards and natives. In [,'»•>',*, on tlir \^lh of 
8eptemb«'rj in tJie middle of the night, S great canoes of Carili entered 
the bay, or harbor, of San Juan, where thcv killed 8 negroes and 
caused ^reat fear. In 1530 they made a descent with 500 men, in 11 
canoes, on the cfistern end of (lie island, caiittirinjr anil killing several 
men and ncmien and i-arrying oil 2;> negnws, wlio, it is .supj>o.sed, were 
afterward eaten. 

In the reprisals ag^tinst Vieques 15 or l(i Ciarib villages, each aver- 
jtifiritr 20 houses, weix' burned and persons were killed. 1 s large and 
2u small canoes being destroyed. In the Caril* made a tierce 

attack on the pneblo Loisa and other places on the north coast of 
Porto Kico. 

BODILY CHARACTERISTICS 

Writers who followed Oviedo appear to have used his account indis- 
criminately in their deseriptions of the mental and bodily eharacter- 
istios of the islnf>df>r< of Porto Kico, Haiti, and ("uha. Ainons»' lUese 
may be mentioned inigo, Charlevoix, anti perhaps (ionnira. Fray 
Ifiiffv sayM that the Indians of Porto Rico were copper-colored, short 

«fin Ulgo*« UlMorl*, oiled in foolmitc, p. Hk. 
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in stature, well proportioned, with fiat nosefl, wide nostrils, bad teeth, 
and a akuU flut in front and i-ear. it presided into shape at 

the time of their birth, aod that they had long, thiclc, bUck, coarae 

iuir. 

Cbarleroix says:" "These idaiiders (HaitUos) were of medium 

hei>;iit. hut well rihapon, their oolor a reddish, the face being groee 
and iiiiifous, their nostrils very open, tlit- hair nti the hoad lonjr. hut 
uhi>ent on the rest of the body, hardly any forehead, the teeth dirty 
and blaok, and an indescribable fierceness of the eyes. The color of 
the skin was jwirtly due to a constant application of pigment and the 
heat of the sun, to which their naked hodie.s were ahv!iy>; ••\jK>s4'd. 
They tlattened their heads by art, thus reducing the size of their fore- 
head, which jdeased them greatly. To do this their mothers took care 
to hold thenj tiffhtly pressed between thfir liiiiid^or ht^tween two little 
boai-dti, which, by degrees, flattened the head, whereby the skull hard- 
ened in a molded shape. Their likullH wore »o thick (hat the Spaniards 
often broke their swords in hitting them. It is easy to see that this 
operation changed the physiognomy entirely and contributed much to 
tlieir ferocious apjiearance." 

Francisco Tliaraara,* who wrote in 1556, says of the inhabitants of 
the West Indies, "lately dtscorered," thtft **the natives have a chest- 
mit o«)lor and are of less stature than the Spaniards. They have nar- 
row foreheads, made so artificially by pi-essure on the sides of the 
head, so that the eyes protrude. The nastrils ai-c wide open and the 
whites of their eyes somewhat pronounced. They have no beards, and 
thi'ir Irtxiii's for the most purt are hairlfss. They ]iav<^ stnii'jht Mafk 
hair, hue and well cared for, but do not have good teeth, on account of 
the cooked brfud and roots whi<-h they eat." 

No well-aathenticutod skulls and skeletons from prehistoric Porto 
Rico have yet Ix'eii d< srril>t ij. and Imt fow skeletal remains have hrcn 
found in the adjacent i:ilandi>, Cuba, Haiti, luid Jamaica.'' Until mate- 
rial of this kind is available it is not possible to form any definite 
ideas on this subject. According to liachiller y Morales. Inunan lx>nes 
have been found hy Andres Stani>la> in I'orto Itico. and the author 
has ))een informed that imtnan skull- and hones, exluimed from caves 

"rtt'mr Fr»ni,i)l» Xiivivr <k> Charlevoix. UUtolrv dv 1 l>i|t.' Kvptitniule ou «ie S. I>oiningtir, i. ii, 
fiirlx, I7J0. TliN mliMblp •ccotinl »f Ihv ii<'iKhb<>riii|; ixlutKl of E'«paftoU or SHtito Doming), iioxr 
Haiti, *«M In h«vf been written by Pere, l» one of Ihc nuwt lin(H>rtiint work« <in the e«rly hUtory K'l't 
thp alMiriirliicx of S«ntu iKjDiitiKo, 

^Mbm <le I*" r<i»tvmbre» 'le Toil«< li*'' r!r-ritt*i iM Mvtido y rle Isi. ImliA.'*, Tniclvililo y roplliido 
porel Bu-hlllt^r KranriM i* Thamam < iii:i--iiiili <i • j.. 1-3.t0, Antwerp, IVW, Thin ran- biH>k is 
mainly a i^mptlalion fnxn Oviedo lu .\u)erii>an rimilJTii. d<>«ling «>iit>t'l«ny with the ruMom-t of thu 
aborigines of Enpufi' Iji U tuu much raluf. con.tldering the pmbal'ilit', th a the Kiithnr ohtaineii 
infonnatlun at liTf't hand fn>m thtn' who had lately bcon in the Wo«t Indieit, and rfint<iin<i fimv 
inalcrial not clwwberv mentioned. 

'Sf flor Neumann tnintixni okullx fonnd in the <'ueT9 de* rnn^ fn hv H)almar«on and rarrie<l to the 
ui w urn of Slockh<'lii> H' mention* «l?o tht rir.'!iiii,' mi ..ilnr- i v l ii art. The nnthor h;i> found 
M-veral Irasmcau of Indian sktills in hi> «xaitrtttiou» ueur L'luado, but ibew are too iDiDmpivtv U)t 
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and burial moands in th^ rofion about Areciho, have been carried to 

Europe: it is hopod thnt. if < Inscriptions of them have not yet appeared, 
tlu'V will soon he publi.-ln ii. 

W hile osteological data rrom Porto Kieo arc very t^cant.v, we are not 
wholly i^ifnonint of Borinqueu soroatolog'y. The seveial slcnlls fi'om 
Culm, Haiti, and th<> Bahamas that have been described afford a good 
idea of the rranioloj;ical characters of the same mi'e." 

Soxeral abortgiual »kulb have bueu discovered aud described by 
Poey, MoDton^, and other Cuban eonmtolo^iite. ' Some of these crania 
now in the Tniversity Museum and the Royal Academy at Havana* 
are incrn-itf^fl willi liiiicstonc, iuid ])car every evidiMu-c of i^Tcut a<»e. 
Ortuiu Lucayan skulb examined by I'rof. \V. K. Brooks'' "are arti- 
licially flattened to so great an extent that the distinction between the 
finniiil und tlie coronal jxirtion of the fronlul bone is obliterate<l. the 
mail -kulk beiiiir ?«>mowhat more flattened than t!i<' fciiiiilc" The 
probaltilitiew are that the Porto Kicaii Indian crania will be found to 
reaemble those of t^e other ishinders» the essential measurements of 
wliich are reoorded in the works mentioned. The accompanying' illus- 
tnition (plate i) repreaenta two aboriginal akuli» from the eaatem end 
of Haiti. 

As the island Vieques and possibly Culebra, lioth of which are now 
part^ of our Weat Indian ooiony, were inhabited by Carib, and as 
Cn rih fciiturc" were prominent i?i the eastern pwrts nf Port-o Rico, a 
description of the bodily features of those Indiaas naturally interests 
the student of the antbropolo^ry of our ishind po«eesi«ion8. Daries in 
^rave the following accoimtof thopbyeical features of theaelndiana: 
'■'The ( iirihbcnns are a hnndsnme. well-sh(i]x?d people, of a smilinfr 
countenance, middle stature, havin^f l>road shouklersttpd high bultockl^; 
. . . their mouths are not over large^ and Uieir teeth are perfectly 
white and close. Trut- t i . their «Qin|d.exion is of an olive color, 
naturally: their foreheads and noses are flat, not naturally, but by 
artiticc, for their motliers crush them down ut their birth, as also 
during the tima they suckle them, imagining it a kind of beauty and 
perfection. They have large and thick feet. Ijecause they fro liarefoot, 
but they are. withal, so har<! tli;it they defy woods and rf)rks. . . 
They are great loversj of cleanliness, bathing every day; are generous 
and hospitable. . . . Like many natives, they eradicate the heard 

• A. C HiddoB, Koi* M the CtuOtAngf Hi Xbe Atoflirln«i of JMrnJca. Jbunial iftr ItuHtiUt tf 
JnuMka, II. no. 4, p. at, M, July. iwr. Sir Willteii H. riower, on Iteeauiljr DiacoTered RMmim 
oftlwAlwrislniaihiMaitMilaof JtnalM. MKkk. Oct. 17, IW*. 

Sefior lubMt hat ltlBdl)r wiM tlw MMhor % y)»oteai»|4i o( Hnd«M»lbc<l pwhlatorlc mliutla fna 
KaJll. <nat«i.) 

»"thcM «kaH», el vhlcli nctenU obMtned," wiitM Ober. ''ak hm^ynphtllie, hftvlof • 
ecptuUte .iDdm of »b«vt M. one of llKm ihvwliiK M.7i, anotbar BO, and alt with vmk or pro- 

nmiQcn] irootiU deprv<i»lon*. artUidaTIr producod." 

'Oa tbe Uicaj-iui Indians. JUHMtno/ thtftutl Atadtmtftf Settnm, lOth Menolfr tv, 31fr-as. 
Washingwn, O. c, \m. 
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and the hntr on other parts of the body. . . . They compressed 

the skulls of the iK>u--(x>rn infant^;. . . .. dyeing their bodies witb 
rvucou, wlikb makes tbetn red all over."" 

MENTAL AND MORAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Natives of tin- dilTt n>nt i>l:iiiii-. and oven those of different piirts of 
the »nnie i^liiml. liitfered somewhat in disposition uiid rhtinioter. Some 
weie peaceful and guilcleciii and received the Spaniards with feeliiigH 
of reverence, believing they had descended from heaven. In other 
islands they fled, and in scnne they contested the landinj; of (.'oIuuiIhis. 
In ••ertain )>arLs of Haiti, as in the province of Ciffuex, the whole 
territory \vm devastated and the people were almost exterminated 
before they were subjugated. In the Cibao and Higues provinces 
likewise the natives resisted with desperation. Henritjuillo, the *' last 
aici(|ue'* of Santt* Dominffo, was never subdued, but was jriven the 
pueblo Boya, north of the capital, where the de;§cendaut^ of the early 
natives still live. The aboriginal Porto Ricans also fought bravely 
for the iX)ssession of their islmul until over|X)wered by their ftH's. 

Of the mental and moral traits of the ancient Itorintiik^nos we may 
form a good judgment from early records*. A sense of justice and 
tralta of heroism, admirable in any race, were strong among these 
peopln !ind widt'ly spreail. Nd one who I'eads (lie Spanish recoitls. 
which can hardly be called prejudi< ed in favor of the aborigines, can 
deny that these Indians were both hospitable and generous:. Regard- 
ing the Europeans as a nu^e of su|)ernatural beings, they received them 
with kiridtie««. until fnrrcd t<> do otherwise in oixler to di'feiul tlicir 
own Uvea and tboi>e of thuir families. Several accountii tell how theft 
was regarded as a crime and severely punished. If we find their lives 
6ome1»mes spdcen of u.s be^stial we tmi^t >iear in mind that these state- 
ments romt* from people who enslaved them. They were certainly 
not more cruel than those who oppressed them, nor less truthful than 
those who, under fah» promises, transported them from their homes 
into slavery. Benzoni states that some of the natives were called 
grefit fhicvps bv the Spuninrds. but he regarded the IndiiUis in the 
uuiu as honest. Columbus says that lliey stole idoU {zanix) from one 
another; Oviedo declares that thieves were spitted on trees and left to 
die. The girls were not regarded as chaste by the Europeans, some 
of whom could hardly be callf d chasti' tliciu-el vos if judo-fd by their 
treatment of Indian women. Incest was unknown, but men were some- 
times used to gratify lust, in which case they were dressed as women. 

Many of the mitives exhibitcMl tine trait:^ of character, no one more 

I 1 lijii PuM.-^ Ih-t.ir. »( Ok- Caril.by Iftlnndi. \>\t. U>iicltiii. Ifii>.. Fur tli - ( Imrn.-tcr of thiN 
iiork -1 Hui k:iii;j,.iiu ~i))H!! Winsur, FloM, and M<ion<'y ( M vtli« «if thf <'h. !■ k. . , <!• liri>ufl kJ 
/;■"■ i/i .1 ' .1 ■! A'':.'! ]. yr: A'CunliiiK to Field '!-i.iiini \ ■ --i^'ilarv. !■ "It it ii 

ii»»rly fttilbful irasihlrtiiiiii : H F'n. hefort « llUloire Natiirt-llc ct Motait- lU .■. Ik™ AiiUhi cU- l Aiuci- 
Iqiif. RollcrtUni. ll*""**." Fx l l - of (liUwork tliiit it iii • (kdllmi* In cvt-ry purl whli li wns ntit 
IMirloiUDd iFuim autbun) whiot' ktxm li^c iulUtebvd hiiu wtiti «U iu liia ImkUM: wtikcb Hon Uue.'* 
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so than Aguebana the elder, the caelqae of the western end of the 

ishind. Tliis chiof was u friend of Ponce and apparently a tine typo 
of Indian. His animosity apiinst the Spaniards wiw not so great as 
that of hi^ brother, who a year or two after the tirsit laudinjf instigated 
the uprising which destroyed the Spanish settlement. No one can 
rwul the story of the Haitian chief Caonabo. of his |)erfidiou.s capture, 
and hiterof his )>earing iHjfore C^jlumbus, without admiration, for such 
a man was cast in the s^ame mold as those who arc accounted heroe?> 
among all nMses. 

Fnini iscn Tharnara. who probably never visited Americit, and whose 
clerical office would load us to expect milder lanjij^uage, says of the 
West Indian: "The race is vicious, hateful, lazy, cowardly, vile, of 
bad inelinationK, liars, ungrateful, of short memories, no firmness, 
idolatrous, i\nd {riven to nborninnhl*' t-ustoms/' Thi^ ti'iriblc indirt- 
tnent of a whole race, published in 1554, after admittinfj that there 
are g'ofxl Indians, was not shared by some other wrifcerx. A l>righter 
picture is shown in the exalted sentiments which Peter Martyr* 
a-^ciiln'- til the ajjed Cnban councilor in h\< ronvorsatidii witli Colum- 
bus, given below; the reader may agree with the author that they 
ooatain much whicih is foreign to men of tlw state of ealture of the 
Anttileans: 

I hiivc b<H>ii a(lviK-<l. iii«>>t iiii^fltty prinor, that you havo of lat(^ M'iih cr^eat powvr 
subdued nmuy landa and ivgioiu beratolore unknown to you^aDd have broughtgmit 
fnr on all the people and inbaMtante thereof, irhicb good fortune you will bear with 
iii-'.lfiicy if ymi reiiu'inl t r that tlif Honls' of men have two journeys^ after th' v are 
Ue|iartt;4 from thin IrhIv; tiif uiu- toiil and dark, prejiareii for 8uch are iujunotix 
and rnifl t<> mankind; tbeotlitr pleaxant and <ieli){htfa], ordained for tho!<e wtio in 
their lifetime loved peace and quietoeea. II, therefore, jrou acknowledge jroonelf to 
be mortal, and consider that eveiy man shall receive juat rewards or pui^ahments 
for each thinga as he hath done in this life, you will wrongfally hurt no man. 

Bernaldez. j^ivinp a somewhat different version, but still full of 

exalted sentimrnt-*. wntf»«. in •<nb«itance, as follows:'' 

He hH<l known iiow ilu* admiral wan ^oiii^ alMiut exploringall the itilandit in the% 
part« and tin- routinent ( Cuba), and hii4 Itein^ on the continent wa» known to them. 
He t'llil th«> admiral that he tnuat not be vaingloriouR be^ auHi^ all people were afraid 
of hitn, for that be wh» mortal, like men; and he befcan l)y won)!< and by eifnui to 
explain how men wen* )x>rn naked, and how they l>Bd an immortal bouI, and that 
when any member was diseaaed it waa the aonl that felt the pain; that at the time 
of death, and tbdr aeparation from the body, thew eiwile felt vety great pdn, and 
that they went to the K'mi: "T the heaventi ami into the aV vw of the earth according 
it} the poofl or evil they Imil .lone Hud brought in tlie worUl. 

«Tlu' I .imii 1- Hl»iori«»«if th Iti.lii ^ I iiM li.rini! thi- Adventiirixil tli<> S|iaiiliinl>. whtcli Iihvc ron- 
qiKTcil 111 -I r.i iitrii 1, vMth \ I.- . Ill 1.1 K. .atlon>, of tlio Kfllgloii.*, Ijiwh. liovi'mnnMiU. MiiKnt-r?'. 
Ci'p'in. iii ^ i ti-i ;n^ i:lr( «, W ir- n:. ! !■ iin mis of the I'tNiplt-; ComprlM-*! into sundr>' decBrts. ^o^ 
fi.rili !u pilrii S[: lliiUiivi. iiii i ihiMlvIii: ! hy I.. M. Gout, M oii.. Ixilxlon. lif*. 

Sill lili".) .S Uolti iljiu H> 1 1 IM ur Uiiji. i » ntcr l<"ik liln in n I (.'Hill iilu]<><<t wholly from tht- k'tHTs 
of liuHlcmio C^trnx. KnulUh lrun«liition hy Rev. John Miilll>t«n, New York. ISW. 

*>Moth IVtcr Miirlvr"* mul BcrniiMfZ'n lnlfrjiri'l«lioti t>f |b« "aj^cil councilor's" wonl»i»re higbl>- 
roionxlwiththt'iri ii. . Mi >v> ihl- i 'ixihiy.n^ iiiurtipf«tii4lceiDMaikvoratTliaaanHtaoirMl 
iwivfnic iireJiHliri' In hu in'ltclnifnl of ihi- urhott; racv. 
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In the social organuatioii of the aborigioal West Indians there was 

a clan chief, callad hy the Spuniards a cari«iu«s who exercised the 
function of leader m peace and war and <»ften .nerved also its priest. 
The {Kiliticiil wai* ck>4>ely knit together witli the religious ieudership, 
and the eaciquea apparently performed both functions. The word 
caci(|ue was applied to any leader or chii'f of the Indian!^, hein{»^ used 
in an indelini.e way hy the early Spaniards. Authority o\-pr the 
ludiaD»>, hoth MH-ular and religious, w&ii vested in chiefs of apparentU* 
different gradM, as beads of clana, chiefs of phratrieM, rulers of prov'^ 
inces, and even, it i> --aid. a kinj;, sujm'Uie ruler of the whole inland. 
The nanies «»f several proniin«'nt caciques of Porto Rico are mentioned 
iu the early history of the island. 

This office was goneraHy inherited by the eldest son, bnt in caae a 
caei(|ue had no sons it passe<l not to his brother's hut to his sister's 
son. If the office were inheriU'd from the mother, tin* nearest relative 
of the mother received it, following the matriarchal right of succes- 
sion. Women caciques were recognised in both Haiti and Porto Kico^ 
but their true status in Antillean soriolotrv , in all its details, is not 
known. The sister of a eaciipie sometimes received the office directly 
from her bixjther, but this devolution of power wiui apiJarently uuusuuL 

Although Ihe Porto Rican Indians had a number of chiefs, or 
caei«|Ues, of different gnidesof |x>wer. we have very limitrrf knowU-dge 
of the so-called provinces of the island over which each ruled. We 
do know that etich of the i-sland;^ wan probably divided into .small 
caciquedomis controlled by powerful caciques, and each province was 
subdividi'd into smaller divisi»»ns. conijiri>i!i«if the inhnbitunts of val- 
h'vs and isolated pueblus, governed by subordinates. A «>aei<iue called 
Aguebana 18 commonly said to have been chief of the whole inland of 
Porto Bieo, biit of his supremo power there ia some question. 

As a rule each village scfni> fo have had a chieftain oi- puti i.u< Iial 
head of the elans composing it, whose hous<> was larger than the 'illu r 
cou.ses aud contained the idok belonging to the families. The cacique, 
bis numerouM wives, and their children, brother;*, Hiaters, and otlier kin- 
di'i'd were a eonsi<lcr;»hlf' |>(ipul:itiiiri. oftfii forniinn- n whoI(» \'illage. 
In addition to the houscliold of the eliief, consisting of his wive« and 
immediate relation^:, u prebii^torie village ordinarily contained also 
men, women, and children of more distant kinship. Such a pueblo, 
for iiistnncc the villag*- seon hv Columbus on lii^ >i i ntul voyage and 
deiicribed by .Mufiox, (iou)etime4> bore the same name a.s the caciciue." 

«Thla pueUo wm jwolMblr iltii>icd Dear AsumHUb. It la called bjr Sfaibl, whoM mot ttie pineDt 
•nthor bu claewheis wpMied, Uw pueblo at Agu«lMd>; bai, u Bmil bu riiowii, then It no pmrf 
Uiat Miillw kUhkA tu tba imcblo of this cacique. Foranniher iiI«ntlflcaMiio Of tha landinff ptoee nt 
OdnmtHU on hit meond Tajraga m Padre Jout Maite Xaario'a atwyaallta jr la KMofla 4» facno 
Meo, Amae. IMB See alM Mamiel Hatla Sacula, El Deamliaivo 4« OolOB Id Pneito Mooii M«f»> 
SOca,llM. 
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The fact.that eiu-b clan and each subdivision of a clan had its chief, 
whom, for wtmf <>f n hi tt<M- <1< sitrnntion, the Spaniai-ds sometimes called 
the caciijue, purtlully explains tha variiUiou in tbo number of caeiqucsi 
UmC different writers ascribe to the i8i«nd. 

Some of the more energetic of (lie.H4' chin chiefn had greater influ- 
ence than others; luit till' Sp:iiii-li w rilcr- ili'l not und» tstuinl the 
iicicial organ izatiou of the island, they supported timt it was divided into 
provinces, each ruled over bj a ^^pecial ruler who wa>s subordinate to 
a kin<^, or «>iipremc eaci(|nc. Leagiit>s of more or lest* gtreuf^ were 
nndfuilitivily fornn'cl by the niindi- riicl<[urs fur >|MTii»l purjx)ses, such 
as resistance to a common foe, IjuI such a uiti 'n was loose and iti^ 
organisation feeble. In their resiHtance to tlie 8{Hiniards and Carib 
each caci«}ne with his immediate f«)llowers a<-ted pnictically on hia 
own n'-^i)oii>i1)iIity, indepiMnii-ntly li^^Iitiii;,'- his own battles, except in 
one or two rare instances, wh<>re there was a weak union. 

It itt evident that a system of vasMalage amonfr chie^t was developed 
in ali «ections of the inland, a kind of blood kinship by adoption. One 
of the nio^t intt ri'^titij,'- nictlioits of slinn iiiif fi»;ilt\' nru\ nninn !H»tWferi 
caciques was tlie custom o< ciian^'injj names, the participants becoming 
blood kin, called notnuv*. We have several recorded instances in 
early writings where Spatn'ards atid caciques prjictis««d this custom of 
name chan^jinif, the Europimi tnkiii'j: the name uf the Indian, and vice 
versa. For instance, I'once ii(> Leon, in order to ceniont hii> friendship 
with the natives, tf)ok the name of Aguehana from their chief, who in 
turn received that of IVnice. by which name he is kn«)W!i in early 
writinjfs. The imtne of the caci<|ue's mother was chtinijfi d 1o the Span- 
ish Dona ine/, and his brother ttxjk the name of a captain in i'once de 
Leon^a company. Tbia change of name, accompanied with ceremo- 
nies, was a syndH)! of continued frien<I>hi|» and was supposed to make 
the partici|)ants allies for all time. With the natives it was Kerioujsly 
respected, Imt among the Spaniards it was too o{Xv\i disregarded. 

The caciques were distinguished from their people by their dress 
and adornments. Accordinjf to Las (^isas the' Haitian men and 
Momeii ()f the better class wore earrinj,'- large as bracelets, metal 
ornaments in their noses, anti moou-shapi (i pnidants on their bre^isLs. 
When they could aff^ord it all these adornments were made of gold. 
TIk y wrff :ir( ti-;t<iiiH''l t<i wear their hriir lotitf. tied in a knot on the 
forehead or bunched ou tlie back of the head. They HometintcH put 
crowns or garlands on their heads and bracelets or plates of fim- <^n>ld 
on their ankles and wrists, and had ornaments in the form of .>^t rings 
of fish bones und priTiruis <t<>Tio<, Tlie fjicitpies wore, as n s\'nil)(>i of 
their rank, suspended from the neck und hanging down un the breast, 
a gold ]>eadant called a ynttrin. 

In war the men donned all their jewelry and painted their bodies 
red with a vegetable dye called hifa. At this time altto they wore 
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amulets — small iiuag(>8 reproseating idob ou their fon-heudH. Tliu»o 
in the foremoHt nnk were armed with stone^beaded lances or wooden 

f*|K'ai>i, th«' points of whit h wore hardened by fin>. TWy currio*! clube 
and hows and arrows, an<l wrr«» led into ImltUi l>v some of their iium- 
lx*r wiio blew horns umde ot' lur;fe conrh shciis. Altbouffh pi-eferriag 
a life of peace, they were courageous and, when necessary, willing to 

die for their homes and native land. 

Bernaldi z lius jjiven a very {fiwwl at connt of the dress and ehai-actor- 
istic regulitt of a Cuban cacique during a state visit paid to Columbus: 

Thecaciqne wotvmttpended from hivnerk iitrih1c<^ mml^nf f>npp4>r, which iftbrongbt 

flWna nei^lilKirins iflanil." . . . I Ic « > n- n -iri:!:- ■ .i" [nari Ir ' , aiul 
on bw head a laige open crown'* of virry tmull ^nvn uixi n d KtouL-ti db^tumMl in urd«r 
and iatennixed with lai^ger while mloaos so a« to looilc wry v«ll. H« hail «aa- , 
pcii>lotl ovi'f hin f(in-tifH(I a lanr*' jcwi ! [i>rr>l«bly a fMiituI ainiilet], jkuI from his* 
«-an< hiinx two lai^ ylnUm uCgoUl, witli rings uf very ^mall beuilH; allhuugh uakL'd, 
\n ha«l a girdli" of thr aine workmaiwhip the mwo, all tht icat of the body 
beiug uiicoveml. 

The dress of tlie wife 4if the Cuban eaeique, who aune to see the 
Europcam at tbo name time, is thufi deavribed by fiernaldez: 

Hia wile wan ailonml in a rfmilar niannn^*, but mu naited, «x<wpt m much of h«r 

person a« wtut <-n\. r. •! ' y ii liit of culton ii"t lnr;ji-r tliaii an oniiiif*- iraf S!;i' wiir«! 
upoQ licr a^ln^, jtL-i Im-Iow tli<- hlKiiiliU-rf, a mil uf cuttoii likf the i<J<t'V(-i4 <<f itic 
andent Frvm-h cloul>li-lfa and anotlu-r similar r«ill, Kiit larmier, mi eai-li If^ K-Iow the 
knee — like the ankleta of the Mm. .ri'^li women. The older and au>r«- iM-aiitilul of 
the «laiii;hten» was entirely niike<l, wi ai iujt only a girdle of atones of a eiii^le eolor, 
\>la<.'k and very t>mall, from whit It hnng something. <>■ t}iO Sliape of an ivy leaf, of 
green and red alonee embruideretl npon eotton cloth. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS 

A* already stated, there exiHt4>d in prehiritorie lV>rin({ucn a number 

of provinces, or cnciiin' ' n oxer cui li <>f wliieli ruletl a caeique, 
with aubordiiiate chief>. uImj eatled caciques, who were beada of 
faroiliet?, or allied tuitnivxi, cuutpo^ed of their blood kindred, and their 
slaves and deix'ndeitts. The geographical position of sonn> of these 

provincf'-i r- >ho\ui in a j,''iMienil wny. h\ the nnni( < !t]>|)1it (l to niuiin- 
taius on old ma|xs, and the^u names are generally the same ixn thu»e uf 
«nicique«. 

The foremost eaei(|ur-. of the ishind of I'ortu I'ieo are known as 
Aguebana (Agueynaba;' the Kirt^t and Agueimua the .Second, two 

Till- "niaiiK'nl, «l>i>\ v •.(jiIinI, »«» i:- i.h '. U ■ i l- 1' i i mI \V'i- i iilli il w i !». 
I'Tk CAwmhw* » II* )«(i-r uivoii one of I Ip^ - ■ !■ ■ a h- a liii li lio i nrrii'l 1« -jwiii. 

'Wf linO t • irir.l ■ - ri|< I'.ill- im' m i rcl i: • nrly innuiiil^, » hcrt' it i« "Mii'l Hint wiT-' no 
hlijlily |>rli!Ml iHiit th< y vi>tc r<ifiir»l<-<l iik i« Bnniiv i r. ■••in for r. luiiiliiii'. In ii « »>'. <ilijc< t iimy 
' ' tn|i>in'<l with till- wntn|>iiiii <i( tlif North Ans- rii nti Iml i' ^ l>iit tlit-ro N iio rinv.n t'> In iifvi- 
tJi.tt !)■>■ Wi->t niilintiii r<-K»rcU'il it n< lh>- lriK|iii'j> iiixt i>llu-r iiiitl'iiiii ut >uClh Att)<-rl>'« <li<l waai(>UBl. 
Am<iiiK»th<T •irtmitK'iitK uoni )•> tlie Irnlinnx i<hou1<l In- ni«-n(iulWd liepfelacvaof llVitia SnfllMtWUtb 
thi- iiHtiv 1 » i nlUd mrnvii II iijiiiic mill I'lirn iit In IIk- i>.li«iiil. 

rf |'(i««il>ly idf ri'il Mivis itim 111 I'urlo Ki< >> U<t iiit kliii'o". 

• The pretix u in IhL' ruuuc u( tUls •.aciiiui:, »» lu that u( Ihv luuuuUUtis, in »tleii U^l|J|K•<l. 
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brothers wlio Aguro coii^picuoUMly iu the earljf hiatory of the c«uque«>t 
of tbe Island. Their territory extended along- the southern coast of the 
island from the Conino, or Yauco, river t-o tin- .Taciujup, or Xacaque, 
i'omprisiii}; «{>])i(i\iin!itrl\ the land from tin' l):iy of (luanica to the 
present viiiMgc uf Juuna Diaz. It iucluduU nut only the kod alon^; the 
southern coast but also the mountainous area that hears on early maiis 
the naine.s (tuebana or Xacagua. Their prorinoe* following the fpcn- 
eiiil law. hore the niinic of tlu' l ulor. 

Wheu Ponce de Leon tirst visited Porto Kico lie landed in the terri- 
tory of Aguebana the Firat, who received him hospitably, showing 
bim the country and the different rivers of the island. Ponce, follow- 
in<r nil Indian custom alios r- mentioned, exchanjijed nanien with A^ue- 
bana, the Spaniard giving the name Dona Inez, to the native\s mother, 
and Don Francisco to hia father. Ponce also showed his esteem for 
a brother of the cacique by giving him the name Luis dc Anasco. 
Tlic mother of Aguelmna was frienfily to the white- and <• lirv son 
giHid advice, which he dutifully followed, leading Oviedo to !*iiy that 
had these two lived there would have been no trouble with the 
Indians. When Ponce returned to the island in tin' following year he 
found flint liis frif*nd Aguebana the First had died and his brotln r luid 
inheriti'd tht! ottice of cacique. But the chumcter of this brother was 
less peaceful. Possibly he may have been exasperated by the wrongs 
-enforced upon him and for this reason resisted the encroachments of 
the .Si«ui!!!rds on his island. 

In (lie divi:>iou of natives Aguebanu the Second was^ given to Chris- 
topher Sotomayor, who came to Borinquen with Ponce on his second 
visit and founded a S|ianish coU)ny near (itianica. This si'ttlement 
was situated in Aguebana's territory, but the colonists were soon 
obliged to aliandou it on account of mosquitoes and move to the 
northwest coast, near where Aguada now stands. At first all went 
well and Aguelmna the Second exchanged names with ('hri-fi>|tlH>r 
Sutomuyor and the former's sister became the mistress, although the 
cacique may have regarded her as the wife, of the Spaniard. 

No sooner had the settlement -been made in the island than trouble 
l)egan with the Inrlinns, and us tinn- went on the comlttions hrcnme 
siirli (hilt tiie latter rose against the Spaniard.H. Oviedo, who has 
n i \ en I hi" Spanish version of the causes which brought about the trou- 
ble, blam«'s the natives, and lias recorded some of the worst acts of the 
Indians leadin<^ up to it. hut anyone can read hi tuci n (lu- liiir> tiiut 
the deeds of the cacique were retaliatiuos for provocations which drove 
him to hostility. 

Sotomayor was informed l)y his mistress that her ])rother was hos- 
tile !ind intended to kill him, burn his settlement, and drive his colo- 
nists out of the i^Uuid. Api>arently not much faith w»» put in this 
warning until it was learned, shortly afterward, that the Indians had 
sent out invitations to a war dance. It was customary for the natives 
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in th«se war dancets called areUo*^ to reveai the ptirpoae of the war 

iiikI to enact scenes cbara<-t<>risti<- ot siu-h conflicts. Knowinjf this 
custoui, and Imvin}^ boen told of tho invitation, Sotomayor sent a spy 
to discover wliat wa:; to happen. A( this point appears J uan Gon;uilus, 
called by Oviedo a iierrant \eriador)j by others a soldier of Sotomayor. 

(fonzales atti'ndcd the tir> ifo^ disguised and painted as an Indian, 
took jMirt in i(, ami. having' learned the intention of Aguehaiia l)y 
seeing the events enacted in the cereiuonial dramatization, returned 
to Sotomayor to confirm the report that the intention of the Indians 
wais to kilt him. Kveii then Sotonjayor niipnrently was not wholly con- 
vinced of the unfriendly intentions of the natives, or possibly felt him- 
self able to resist them if th(>y made any hostile move. Followed by 
aeveral of bin men, he started for an Indian settlement in the neij^h- 
bt»rhi>od of the <'!«i Indian villag<^. .Iikui (lonzales, whn \v:is uuc of 
the followers of Sotomayor, was overtukcn \>\ i lie ho»tile» and wounded 
by them. He escaped death by promuiug Aguebana to become hia 
slave. But Aguebana pursued Sotomayor and killed him with hia 
tiii"-'ihit. or \v:\r dnN. 

XiUiv :>layiug butomayor, however, Aguebuna repeuled having 
spared Juan Gonzales and returned to kill him also, but this man had 
hidden in the woods, from which he ultimately escaped, making his 
way over tlio Xiicn^'tm iiioHntiiirf^ to >.\ raiidi cmIIimI Coa, where he 
reported to the bpauiard^ settled at that pluc<! what had happened. 
Later Gonzales went to Osparra, the old settlement of San Juan, 
where Ponce then was, hearing to the governor news of the death of 
Sotomayor of tlu- plight of the hitter's followers. 

lu bis account of this event Oviodu says that J uan Goniudes tliought 
he was at Utuo (Utuado) when he reached the ranch Coa (Toa Alta), 
hut later remembered that L'tuao" was in hostile territory , it being situ- 
atcfl in tlic iarii|ue<lntii uf (iunrioney, who at that time was on the 
war path with 3,(.h>0 warrioi-s, intending to take part with .-Vguebaoa 
the Second in the destruction of Sotomayor's colony near Agmida. 

The al>ove-recorded evt iit piompt^s one tx) more than a |)a.ssing^ 
interest in .Tiiuii (Ji>n»i!<'s. \\'lio uas Oviedo writes tlisit (Joiiziilos 
was very familiar with the Indian language, which is ^igniticant, for 
at the time when the tragedy above mentioned occurred the Spaniards 
had been in the western settlements or, indeed, on the island of Porto 
Kico, only al>out n year or two. The questions nntundly arise bow nnd 
where did he become a '*g<H)d interpreter? "" \\ here did lie learn the 
language? It might be suggested that he had picked it up in Santo 
Domingo, hut there are some oth»-r cin-umstimces which may he mon- 
tionwl as hearing on his nationality. When Aguebana the Second 
attempted to kill (jonzales before the death of Sotomayor, Cionzal&s 
iM^fged for his life, promising that he would be the cacique's vassal. 

•I7UMO ■• evidcntlj Ui«ait« o| iIm modem town ordmnot I'twda 
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It w incomprehensible that a Spanish soldier should have 8|x)keii thus 
to SM Irirliiin cuc iiiiu" or that a Ktir<»]>paTi would have Wow uMi >\\cd t<< take' 
part ill an Indian arvitv undetected, c^jpecialiy oue in wbirh tlie plan of 
acainpai<;n a<,iu[utt Sotomajor was made known. Could Gonxales bare 
dis^uiseil himself with paint at that timet 

The flif^ht <if Juan ( lonzah*-; i)\ t r the nionntuiii'- impltr'i a knowl- 
edge of the island which ati Indian mi^ht have had, and on the old 
maps the range of mountains which Qoiuaies entered after be left the 
Xaca^iu range are called the J nun (tonzales or Toa " mountains. Moat 
of the other «rreHt mountain chains are naniiHl after Indian oicicjucs. 
but these mountain:^ received their name from Juan l.fonziilei>. It 
genenilly aj^reed that he was a Spaniard, but that the rugged moun- 
tains through which he ran, wounded and exhausted, after the death 
of S()t»itnny(>r. hcnr llic Spanish name of an Indian cueujui' Addi- 
tional information regarding .iuan Goiucale«'«i nativity aud early career 
would be interesting. 

Aguebana the Second was probably killed by ,luan Pon<'e, a .Spanish 
.soldier, who is rr pnrted to have shot an unknown Indian wearing a 
cacique*» badge, in n battle which occurred at the uiouth of the Yituco 
river, on the southern side of Porto Rico. There was no way of 
determining, at the time of the deed, who thi<i cacique was, but Ague- 
buim vviis never lieard of in subsetjuent hostilities aj/nin^t the S|xmiard.s. 

Aceording to Imh CuiMis, there was .still anothei' cacique named 
Aguetjana, who lived on the neighboring island of Haiti. As his 
realm was situate<l at the end of that island or across the stniit immedi- 
ately (i)ii'<>-iti' \\c-tci ti Piirto Kico, it U prohtiMe that he \va< iclati-ii 
to AguciiuiiH of Puito iiieo. The identity of the two names implies 
simibrity in the languages of the two islands. 

After .Sitomuyor'sdejith the w»ttlement founded in the neighborhood 
of CulehririHH river was d -(ntyed. and a new colony was started in 
the uu iipieddiii of Aymainoii, a naiue iitill attaching to the mountains 
of that territory'. The chief whose name it bora, like Aguebana the 
Second, was hostile to the Spaniards, and in an account jriven of the 
event which immediately preceded the uprising apiinst Sotomayor 
we Hud this record: The cacique Aymamon cupLurcd a boy 10 yeary 
old, son of Pedro Juarea, and tied him to a tree while a game of ball 
was going on. He offered th«« ))oy to the winner of the game as a 
prizi', with permission to kill him in any way desired. A servant 
gave inforuiation to the father of his son's peril, and Suluzur rushed 
to the aid of the youth and killed 800 of the assembled Indians. The 
chroni«-ler Oviedo. wlm t^lls the story, has possibly exaggerated the 
ntiMilH-r slain, but that many wore killed is without doubt. From that 
tiuie Salazar was regarded with mortal fear by all the uati\'e.s, and 
bis deed called for revenge on their part. Such an event would 

« «K"«ti« "a fr"K ' 111"-' ■• iiiotlii-r ' Of '•|»re«i»li>." xUetv «n.- («•• I'.irio liiimi t«^-n^ tmlD«<l, 
riw<|i«vfivrl}, Tma AitoaoaToa Boja. C«n«nihn!«-|ioini«<l Mmisarvvalit.'dioaM i»y sefiwcauoiaBO. 
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iwtnrally drive tbe IndHins to war, but the darkest part of tbe whole 

story i^^ that we liuve only tlift Spunish record to iiulicuto the purpcwie 
of Ayninmon in tying the ln>\ to ihf post. Who Mhall prove that the 
caciquu bad any sucU d&sign ai^ the chronicler .stateii} 

Notwithstanding the ttlanghter of his subjects, Aynuiinon sought to 
make friendship with the settlers at Sototnuyor, especially Sulaaai', 
and sent Imiiuus to nsk him to comn to tlip rjiciquc's ranch near 
butoniayor, on the Culelirinus river, lie .stated .that he wished to 
become a blood brother of the Spaniard and to change names with 
Salamr, heiievinjjr that heoould thereby obtain his friendship, pomibljr 
his inairic. Aftrr Ayinamon had t^iken the nnnie jrmit jxiwer was 
imputed to hiiu, and for years tbe name Sala^ar wa^^ a terror auiong 
the Indiana. 

The northeastern part of the island formed a cacii|uedoni called 
Loisa. from an Indian < hicfiuini ss who reccixed fliix Etiropefin nniiie 
when she was converted to Christianity, shortly after the settlement «>f 
Caparra. She was killed by Cartb from Vieques in a raid which they 
made into her territories nnder a < hi*>f named Guamho. to avenge the 
death of his brother, Carimar, who hiid been killed by tlu- S|M\iii:ir(ls. 

The province of Vagueca, a name now per[)etuated in the nanie 
Mayagues. wa» the territory of the chief Urayoan. It apparently 
included all the middle imrt of the western end of Porto Kico, from 
the I'rayoan iiHMint.utis to tlie sen on the cii--t. Thi> cariqne Trayoan, 
called altiu liroytiun, i:^ said to have adopted drastic measureii to dis- 
prove the report <^reu1ated among the Indians that the Europeans 
were immortal. Having etitertained a Si^niard mtmed Saicedor, he 
afterward caustnl him to lie carrit d to the river and drowned. The 
Span in i d not coming to life, the caciipie sumiuoned Indians to survey 
the t ui pM! imd see that the Spaniard was mortal like themselves. 

The caoiquedom of Guarionex lay in the mountains east of thos<> of 
Ayniamon and rniyoiin. and west of the site of the presetst town 
Utuudo, which was in iiis domain. Little seems to lie reiorded of this 
cacique except that be way of Carib extraction and that he marshaled 
3,000 warriors and d(>8troyed the pu^lo of Sottmnyor. The niotm- 
tains west of Utuado arc named (timrionex mountains on the older 
probably from the former cacique of this region. The province 
over whidi he ruled was apparently known as Utuao, a name which 
survives in that of tbe present settlement Utuado. 

There was also a caciijue ?iamcd fiuarioncx in Haiti, who<e name is 
frequently mentioned in the early history of tliat island, hut whether 
the Porto Riean Guarionex is tbe same as the Haitian is not known. 
This similarity in names of Haitian and Porto Rican caciques cK-curs 
frequently. Some caciques, as Caonaho, of Ma?mgun. an' distinctly 
stated to have been of Carib de^^cent. These faciei show that in many 
instances Carib leaders became rulers over portions of the islands 
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which they conquered. Cnciques of both Haiti nnd Porto Rico with 

the same nnnics are often said to be of Cm ih de-scent* 

The attack by Guarioiicx on tho pm lilo of Sotomayor took place on 
the uight following the death oi Sotoninvor, and although the puetilo 
was ably defended by SalaKar, h«ro of the event above reoorded, he 
was forced to retire after a-stonishing flio Indians with hits feats of 
valor. The survivoi-s went to Caiwrra, the first capital of Porto Rioo, 
and there joined Ponce dc Leoti, the governor of the i^^laiid. 

A cacique called Mabodamaca ruled a province in the eastern end of 
the island, po^ibly Huttiacao, where a modern town of the same name 
now stands. 

The Carih of Vieques atisLsled ^Iguehuna the Second in his resist- 
ance to the Spaniards at the battle near the mouth of the Coaynoo, 
and it i- jinihahle that MalKKlaniaca, who may have liad Carih ances- 
tors, invited the Carib to aid in timt battle. Previous to the coming 
of the Spaniards the Carib had raided Porto Kico for many yearn, 
and the Iiorin<pietlos of the ea.stern end of the island had received a 
crn-ntor iiifii>i<m of ih Mood tinin fh»' natives ()f the western end. 
If Mabodamuca was u Carib chief he woiUd naturally have enlisted his 
kindi^, the Yiequea Carib, against the Spaniard^). aM allies of his 
^ friends and rcladvea. The whole casU^rn extremity of Porto Rioo had 
I)racti«'iilly ln-en rn iqunn'd |iy tl>i^ Carni fi-om the Lesser AntilleK) aS 
the name of llic muuntains on older umps implies. 

After having defeated the second Aguebana and his Carib alliea at 
the mouth of the Coayuco river, Ponce heard through spies of an 
u[)rising at Humacuo, where many Cariti had joim d the Horinquefios. 
As the ludiaus bad divided into two parties Ponce sent Salazar with 
600 men against Mabodamaca, who Ind separated from the others. 
The Spaniards in this encounter killed 150 of the enemy^ including 
Mabodatnaea. 

Two caciques named Yuhubo or .fuarebo (Guarabo) and Cticimar, 
said to be brothers, were Carib rulers of Vieques island. The latter 

wa.s killed by the Spaniards in one of the (^arib raids on Porto Kico. 
SiiI)S(Miuotitly liis friends avenged lii< dtuth a few miles from the 
present town of Carolina, at wliich time lln-y alsti killeti I he famous dog 
called Beoerrillo, which had been brought to Porto Rico from Santo 
noiningo when Ponce sought aid from the latter island against Ague- 
bana the Second, nnd uliicli the Indians much feared. 

This account of tiie political division-s of prehistoric Porto Kico and 
of historical episodes in which caciques figured does not lay chiim to 
be more than an outline sketch, for the subject has been given in 
great detail by many historians, among whom may be mentioned 
Ifiigo Abliad," Salvador liniu,' and Poctor Stjihl.'" 

<>ni>ti>riii <><.'<<k:n'ii1<'ii, eiril y SHtnml <W la Ma lie iMtii .luaD liiiutiMtt tit- I'uvrlo UU.x>, I'utTlo 

aicD. iMis. 

^rurnoRk-u V HUtoria, Valcuoio. IMiM. 

*lM tmihia BorlmitteScNt ^udioa Etii«inM«w>. Pbrio Rico, UOk 
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HOUSES 

Tlio houses of thi" ulMifi^'irml I'orUt Uicans wore liko thoso of the 
Huitiaub uiiU not v»m y (iitlVrent from the cabins of the poorer people 
of the island to-day. especially (hoee in the mountainti, wliere old types 
of constructUHi still survive. Naturally inodern cabins present niiiiiy 
nioditicutions, us the use of iron nnih in fii.«*tcning' the beams*, but (lie 
luutcrialii u^ied iu const ruction uro pnu ticuily the bium, and the old 
arebitectaral types are still followed in modern dwellings. As a rule 
the.He houses, a*t ut the present (lay, were? erected on hUhn ks, almost 
bidden l»y trees, and <'()tninonly remote from one another. Archi- 
tectural moililieutious are necei<.sarily K'^t*'*^ u*^*" ^bc cities and 
towns, and on the outskirto of the cities, in the poorer quarters, there 
are {renenilly rii\\ > of -imilar cabins of primitive constniction, forming' 
streets. Ilere the housoti are eonstrucletl of mo«lern buiiding^ niatenuLs; 
their roofs are covered with tiles or sheets of metal from old oil caasj, 
re plac i ti^ t he patm leaveis which are not there available for the purpose. 
But these house--, like tho.se in th(> cnuntry, ixr<^ fre(|uenf!y innunted 
on posts, with their Hoors raii^cd from the gix^und^ l)ein>; universally 
destitute of oelbrs. 

We have in the early Spanish writers several descriptions of the 
houses of thf Indian aboricrines, Thr nrcount of tlu- habitations 

of the Ilaitiaus given by Oviedo, accompanied by pictuivs, appliett 
e(|iially well to the houses of tbe ancient Porto Ricans. It is stated 
by early writers that the natives lived in pueblos or villages >«ituuted 
along^ the shore or in the hills, as well as in isolated cabins scattered 
through the mouataius. 

Altbou£fh no sufficient evidence has yet been presented to prove 
that the prehistoric i>eople of I'orto Rico lived in caves, many alM>rij2f- 
inid relics occur in these plm-es. The ri:iti\ cs iirc siiid fo h;\\ c iiiliiib- 
ited caverns after the advent of Europeans, and Oviedo speaks of 
certain people in the province of Gaueayarima, in Haiti, who lived in 
subterran MM iwdlini:-. declaring that they ucKi ignorant of agricul- 
ture, sultsi-tcd (111 tlic fruits iind roots which nature providt d. built no 
boujies, and bad no other iiabitation^. Ho regarded this nice of true 
cave dwellers as the most savage in tbe island of Htiti. While the 
existence of cave dwellers in the neighboring islands, Cubu and Haiti,- 
might lead to the conjcrtiirc that there wei-e also cave people in I'iirto 
Kico, wbcD Columbus discovered the island the majority of the inhab- 
itants were not trogtodytic, but lived in the open country and resorted 
to the numerous caves only for sepulture of the dead or for religious 
rites. If there were wive dwellers, we ni;iy justly regard them as sur- 
vivors of the most archaic riu;e tliat inhabiteii the island. 

MuRoz* has given us a good description of one of the villages at the 

«j«H> B«iitM» HvtM. HlMotto del Smw HmOo, NiulrM, ins. 
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we!(t«rn end of Porto Bioo, discovered by Columbua dorin|^ hit) second 

VMvavrr. The houses coinpMin<r this pueblo were, he sjij's. arranged 
alxuit u foiitral inclosure or plaza, from xvhioh th«»re rxfcnflwl to the 
.shoi-e H double row of palisadeji inclu^iing a jmssMigowHy covcn^d with 
boughs and ending in an elevated lookout near the seashore. This 
latter structure was larger and higher ilmn the other houses and 
apimrently cirmlnr in form. 

Clui»tcrs of uiouiuU are found iu the neighl)orhood of the iuclosures, 
surrounded bv standing stones, railed th«Jwffogdeh(daj or belt courts, 
remains of many of which arc still found in the interior of the island. 
These mounds may hnvp been sites of houses arranged about the 
inclosures, and there may have bee^i a central structure larger than and 
in form different from the smaller dwellings clustered about it If this 
were true. ea<'h of the sninllnr mhins in these chisti is was prolnibiy 
peoph'd by one clan or pljratry, and the larger central house served as 
the temple where the idols and ceremonial objects were kept, and 
where the head of the clan, called the cacique, resided. There is good 
cvidoTUP that in evci y pueblo one house, different from the p^t. was 
always set apart for religious purposes, and in tbio liouHe idoU and 
other paraphernalia of worship were always kept. 

The other houses w e re habitations of the people, u t u I w < ro apparBntiy 
of two form^. oirctilui' ;iiul rrct;in<.MiIiir, thrsr typi'- bciii"^' ronstructed 
of similar material, so put together that they clobcly rci>eiubled eacL 
Other in general character. 

Herrera* thus describes the houses of the primitive inhabitants of 
Espaiiola. or Haiti: 

J£ach i-aciquf liaH & Imudv apart from thorn of the people, where ther^are eerlsln 
flfmKfl of dtnni', wiKiil, or |NiiiitinK worked tn relief, which thejr cstl OemU, In this 
ixMi^r i]ti-y >h' iiottiinK Init hold .>«rvic> ^ t<> \hf»- Crmi*, performing ceremoniw and 
|>rayer8 wbii h cornwpond to the wun^hip in chun;he». 

Within this "tempk" they have • small, well-nuide tsbl« (tabls), round in form, 
on wliich arc jt^aceil rt'rtain [w)W<U'r« witli whirli tlu-y fprinkle tlir hp-.i'ls of the 
iuiage" Willi <lrlintti> i-t-rt'iiioiiirn, ami with a cane of two branchef', whieli tiiey pLice 
in thtirnoetrili', thoy fiiuff iipthiH i)owd»"r; the vords they pay no 8pHniard under- 
stands. . . . Thejr affix to these figures the names of their iincetrton. . . . 
Ctertain CMtilifliu>, desiring to see the mysteriet of their altar*, «*ent into one of 
tlir-f li. >u-fr-, iinil iintiifliatfl y On' r-'mi spoke in tlirir t. .uv'tic, frcui uhiiii (to c|iti'in 
tlicy 4cart»ed that the idol wa» artificially mudc, th«- ftatm- watt lii>il<tw, fniiii 
behind which there was a hollow cane extending to u < »rner of the " i-hun-h," where 
a ptTfion was hidden. The rvsiKjusen were ma<if by this |>iTson tli rough the tnlie. 

(>ri(>flo <fives n do'^t nption of f!n^ architecture of the nlH)rigiimI 
hnuMv- of thf Hiiitians, \vlii< h pioltiihly applies to those of ti»e natives 

<■ Uv< rli.( i iii Ill-' liKiiiL- < n. 1-1. riinl«(, dec«'k' I, IxKik lii, cliwj*. 3. )>. rti. MnOriil. IT30. AtKunlo 
lie Mi^ri. 1^1, s\lio\> l^ I., ru in i n., n-i.i died inl(;:'6iil the iiRc i>l iji) yoiim. wiis a|ii«>liilf<l hNturSiiKra 
plx-r <>r tilt' li'. kirir I'l r.liiiini 1 )l. H If (t rent work ni !!••• liMlsrtin-»f .if W'Siu- WTHt-rx H Inrwi-ly 

n inm^'lilOiUi <i| Lus ( ■|i-,|., Imt !>■ liml ai-Pt-« ll. .Sliaru-h .ir.|ii\ M 111' li ^I'l mil \ ii.iHv 

ikliii> UL-rrvrn'.o I>>"M-n|i«'l''»ndf la Ivls <le I'lu-rto Ki^i, l-SW; mul /I'MIh ilf In Sitritiliul Hti>gr>\fca itt 

3laaHd.Mt. 
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of Porto Rico. Tho following ufcouiit is taken almost vorbatim from 
this (li'scription: 

Tin* Indians of Haiti called their hoiis<\s hnhiox, eaneyejt, and t^rron, 
and construeted tlicni in two ways aecording to the wish of the 
builder. One kind (figure 1) was circular, the supporting posts being 
w't in the earth -i or ;> feet apart, forming a »-ircle. The roof was sup- 
p«)rted by iwles which converged at the hjh'X and reste<l on the upright 
Ix'anis. being tied to the tops of the uprights. They formed rafters, 
connectetl by cane stalks. ujM)n whi«'h were plwetl a covering of leaves. 

Certain Indian houses, called <itnei/, were thatched with the leaven 
of the //f/iti<i.s or with cane stalks; others with palm lenv»'s or other 
ntaterials. The walls of this- type were made of canes fastened alK»ve 
to the connecting beams and buried 
in the earth l>elow. all Iiound together 
with flexilde riln^rs. A nnn i/ was cir- 
cular, with ]>ointed roof, and desti- 
tute of windows, the light being ad- 
mitted through the dcxir. It is said 
t<» have had greater stn-ngth than the 
rectangular tyin-, resisting N'ttcr the 
terrific winds which >omeliines blow 
over the island. 

The second type (figure 'J) had a 
square or a rectjingular shape, liut 
was built of the same kind of material 
as the former. Descriptions and fig- 
ures of houses of this kind indicate 
that they had win<lows. d(M>rs, an 
A-shaj)ed rmif, and a small porch. In the figures giv«'n in Oviinlo of 
both kinds of houses, balls are represent»'d along the ridge pole »ir at 
the point of the roof. These may have been weights, and it is interest- 
ing to compare them with the sphericiil stones found near village sites. 

Motlcrn cabins in Porto Uico resemble the second rather than the 
first tyjK* of ancient dwellings, but differ from Jwlh in this <letail of 
architecture. These n>odern structures are often raise«l on jxists above 
ground, although cxauii)les are conunon where there are no side walls, 
the r<M»f extending to the ground. The author lijis seen at tlilferent 
points on the island a few circular cabins resembling somewhat the 
aiiifi/ as it is des^-ribed. Of modern cabins there are s«'venil types, of 
which the following may l>e mentioned: 

TjlATrilKI) WITH (iRASSKS 

On plate II ('/) is represented a building at Lutjuillo in process of 
construction, sliowing the fnimework without covering, before the 
thatch has been tied to the roof or upright iH'ams. All the rafters 
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have not yet been tied or nailed to the hvanis, but there arc posta at 
the four corners which are stouter thuii the rest. The iK'anis used in 
construetion are rough, undressed l«»tis, and there is no attempt at 
hewing or phming' them. The pile of straw on the {rround is thatch, 
later used to cover roof and walls. 

The next picture (plate ii, h), representing a {nirtiully completed 
building, is >ituatod in a small lishing village not far from liureeloneta, 
ut the mouth <if the Manati river. It has the thateh tied to the side 
bi'ums forming the walls and on the rafters forming the roof. The 
figure shows the care that i> used in the ai ningement of the thatch 
and its attachment to the framework of the building. 

The next illustration (platen, c), representing a partially constructed 
buil<ling near liarceloneta, shows the methixl of tying this thatch to 

the side Iwarasand to tlie 
rafters. The thateh is 
arranged in bundles, as 
shown in the ligure, at- 
tached directly to the 
rafters, and held in place 
by rods fastened a few 
iiu'hes below the {mints 
of attachment. 

Tlic next step in the 
const ruction of this house 
would be to lay another 
«-ourse of the thatch 
higher up than that 

and so in .succcJision until 
the ridgei>ole is rpachc<l. When the ditTerent courses are all tied in 
place, the loose hanging enils of the lowest course are trimmed to a 
pro{H»r length with a sharp knife. In attaching the thatch, the courses 
(in the sides of the house begin near the ground at the Iwise of the 
wall, but the Hrst of those on thi- roof is at the < :ives. Each suc<'essivo 
c<»urse is laid above th«' course last pivceding in l)oth instances. 

A completed cabin is shown in the aeconi|)anying picture (plate ii, 
</, t), Uiken from a photograph of buildings situated near the last. 
To prevent leakage at the ridgepole, it is often «'ustoniary to lay 
along tiie top of the roof a row of palm leaveij iKMit at an angle, as 
shown in the ligure. 

TiiATCHKi) WITH Palm Lk.wks 

Here and there on the island, but less commoidy than the tirst- 
]nentioned tyiM', we find houses covered with the sheaths of jjalm leaves, 
culled i/in/inri. No thateh is employed in «-abins of this typo, although 
the method of construction resembles that mentioned above. One 
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of tUvna pttlm-lbatched CAbiuf* (plute iv, c) differs fixjui those aliove 
mentioned rather in mftteriihU ti«ed than in method of construction. 

Wmi Palm Lbatss oir Wauls, amd UrcMx-w-taAVtm&i Roofs 

A large numlier of houaea have the walla covered with the shmths 
of imliii leuv<>8 while the roof is made of tliau li (plate m). 

It « ill ))<' iiiiticiM] I tint, tliiTO HVi' no windows in iiiitnv of tlic'^r liousc^. 
uU ttH> liglit eulcrinj^ tliruugh the opeo door; this apei-tiirc is closed 
at night, however, tbe nativra of Porto Rioo atanoat without exception 
having the idea that night air i» injurioutt." 



Hollas of u fourth kind (platen iv, b, aud v) huvt* tlut slu^•^? <>t paiiu 
wood instead of the yagua and tbatch on the aides, the roof being 
sometimes const ructi'd of the former, sometimes of the latter material. 
Many examples of this type were observed in which liulf of tlie walls 
were covered with pjilm bounis and the remaining iialf svith yayun, 
which is evidently a modern innovation. In one of these the door \* 
made of |);itiii leaves, as shown in plate iii, a. 

A still further moditieation. ref^irded as more reeenl still, is the 
substitution for palm leaves of plates from kerosene cans, a mod- 
ern innovation that is especially common near the larger townit. A 
niimhor of building with oil-can roofs may Ih^ seen at the small but 
characteristie pueblo of Catafio, op|K»site San .luan. 

The aceompanyiiig ligure (plate iv, a') represents a row of houses 
near Aredbo, where many of the rooh were made of corrugated iron 
plates. These buildititf^ rirr sitiiatiMl on sand dunes ov«>rlooking the 
Atlantic, aud are inhabited by nejyroes and the poorer natives, mostly 
finhormen. All the methods of construction are found in rows of 
houses in different towns on the island, as Luquillo, Caguas, and on 
the bluffs at Arecibo, 

While there is a resemblance in certaiti nKxlern Porto liican houses to 
those of prehistoric times, as descrilicd hy Ovicdoaud others, this like- 
ness does not hold in details. The round type, or coney ^ once common 
among the Indi;ui>. aliiin--t rli-;i[ipc;»ro(l, U'lng rarely found on the 
island. Although the kinti t»f inat^'rial used for the side walls is identical 
in ancient and modern hou!iei«, it in not attached to the heamx in tbe 
same manner. In both old and new houses. es))ecially in the latter, 
there is .sometimes an elcvution of the H<x)r above the ground; the 
expknation couimoniy given for tliia feature is that it is a way of 
avoiding dampness and noxious insei < Tbe most primitive cabins in 
Forto Rico have no elevated wooden floors^, but the ground itself 
aerves as the floors of the habitations. The custom of raising the 

uTo wiillc in the moMlllctll iMWhawU-'l ii Hk<>wi«i' rfgitnlMl iinliMKhful. It i> fi<i iiiipommon 
siSbt to lee peiwMM 00 clMf nlf bM Wltb umbrellu #pr««d lor |>r(MerttoD. powlbly Iiuui livavy dowa. ^ 
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floor above the ground prolMbly arose at a time when the people Itved 

hIoii^ the. hIioh'. po.ssibly in lugootis whcro pUv (IwolIinjr.H were a 
nerrssitv, as thev are to-diiy ainoiij^ the Warnius, inhabitiii^; the delta 
of tlie Orinofu, These frail modern dwellin^.s, constructe*! after tlie 
same type tu» the ahorigiii»l, are well adapted to the cHinativ and other 
i-onditions of the bUnd, which fact is wppoiied to account for their 
persi.steiue. 

Appareutly no reniatiui of extensive prehbtoric stone and adul)e 
structures exist on the ishuid of Porto Kioo, and the same is true of Cuba 

and Haiti, wlicre Indinti niiai of .•^tonc or adoljo walls have never heen 
observed. This absence of permanent hiiildin<;s has weijrht in theories 
of the origin of the abori|;ines. for if their aiicfM^torM otme from Yuca- 
tan >vo should expect evidences of a survival of (he stone*building 
ha'iit. for which the Mayn ninl kindre<l Yucatan Indians were famous. 
In the Milley of the Orinoco and its trilmtHries, where tliere is huild- 
inp matpfittl identical with that usp<l by the natives in Porto Kico, stone 
houses were unknown, and the architecture of houses in that region is 
pnicticiilly the sann' us in thr West Iiniii'^; this ro-t'iiihluiirc is one of 
the many wbidi can bu advanced to indicate k.iuc«hip uf the pi^ople of 
South America with those of Porto Rico. 

The most aboriginal of the above-mentioned ty{>e8 of Porto Kican 
caliins !tri' thos(> wlio^e walls and ronfs un- nuule of thnt* h und palm 
leaves (plate vi); others are modern innovatiuus. The^u type« of 
dwelling are not conlin(>d to Porto Rico or to the West Indies, but 
occur likewise in the tropical (>arts of South America, where they are 
the (•(inimoii forms of dwellinf^s itdiabited }>y very ])(»or jicopli , whether 
Indian, ne|{ro, or white. Hut they are found only where certain 
building material is available and althoti^h «'onfined to no itwe or 
jH'opie are limited to certain latitudes. .\lthouj,'h they aiv s»> widely 
(listrilmti d lht>y irfln t Ihc i iivirntirttent uf tlir tropi.al lifeoyruphical 
localities in which they occur as truly iu> do tlic adol>e dwelling!* of the 
pueblos of the southwestern parts of the LTnited States that arid habi- 
tat. Like these latter dwellinf^s, they are exact copies of alKiri^'inal 
structUlTs or live little chanjred survivals m [m fii-lorir -tyli' of 
architecture which iiwlcrial at tmnd aud climate have siiown to he the 
best. 

In order to obtain information rejrardiny,' variations from the types 
descri'x 't in llif otlit r piirts nf the ^^'•-t Itnlics the author cxatnined 
ciibin.s of Indians, l>luck>, and whiles ot tlie poorer classses in several 
islands, m Cuba, the Dominiean Republic, and the Lest^er Antilles. 
In the latter he found cal)ins still inhalnted by Indians constructed in 
the same way and of like or identical materials. Many of ihe-e wsro 
reputed to be very old and to have l»e«'U coutinuuusly inhaitited by 
nianv ginieratious of aborigines. At the settlemeut of Arima, in 
Trinidad, several families, survivors of the Indian pc^iuiation of that 
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island, Mtill live in cabins (piste vii, a, h) Ibat are thatched in the 

same luannor as thosv of Porto Kico. They differ us h rule in one 
inipurtant i»artieular, no doubt, to Iwal conditions. The cabins of 
the Arima Indians have a protected portion not iuclo;wd by walls but 
covered by an extension of the roof, aeirinjf as a ooolcins; place. 
Ni'ither thin part nor tlx* adjuiiiini,'' room has other than u dirt floor, 
like the Porto Kiain cabin. Life in both dwellinj»s, judged from a 
civilized standard, i.H very primitive; and it h not too much to .say that 
the cabin and its contents of the Gibaros or natives living to-day in 
the mountains of Porto Kioo ar^ no advnncp an tlic <iiih i/h or htliom of 
the pi-ehintoric inhabiUmtis. The prehistoric petiple of Porto Hico had 
a low cultural developnieut, but possessed decorated pottery, orna- 
mented pestles, beautifully carved wooden seats, finely made baskets, 
and delicately woven hammocks. Tlioip Wfro many I'vidcncc-- of art, 
glx>t<^sque thoujrb it wati, in the home of the native. In the modern 
cabin there in little evidence of art. The Gibaro use»i the rudest pot- 
ter)', which is undecorated; an old oil can sorve.s him for a water jar; 
hr [rcncrally hn- im •■liiiir<. tabic m* Vkm!. Hi- rmlc w<k>i!( ii pestle 
beiir.s uo ornaiucntation, and wherever one looks in hi.s cai>in nothing 
but squalor meets the eye. The prehistoric ttati>-e, judged by what 
he has left, was in a hi«rher iirtijitie condition. 

The Cnrib hou.se in St VinrtMit (plntt> \\\\\ is })nilt of pmcticallv 
Maaie. kind of material wxi the thatched Porto liican cabin, althou^tt liie 
photojfmph represents not n dwelling, but a covered working phu-e, 
the ijroup of Carib here shown bi-iii}; employed in basket-making. 
Other Carib houses on this island ami on r»i )tiiiiii< a. u Iiere descendant!! 
of the.se Irtdiaiui Htill live, ditfer but sli^jhtiy from those of the jH*asi- 
ant« of Porto Kco. and the same is true of tbo few families who 
claim Indian descent now living at El Caney, near Santiuj^ deCuba. 

Frotn tlv»si. coiisidei-ations, im li -s than froiti thf folklore, we are led 
to the t>eiiet that the habitations of the prehistoric natives of Porto 
lUco did not differ widely from houses still built and used by the poorer 
chiss now inhabit iiitr the more isolated parts of Porto Pim. If any- 
thing, the dweilinjrs of tlii> aborigines were iM-tfcr niadc. belter fur- 
nished, and more commodious than mudurn < iil>aro cal>ins. 

SI<X)ULAtt CUSTOMS 

Naming Childkbk; MARSfAOE Customs 

Descent among the liorinquefios wua in the female line, and tbeJr 
names, of which the son of a cacique had several, were given in s 

cei-emony that occurred imniediat*>ly after birth. .Such mimes as 
Heavenly,'' "Highness," "Bright One,"' were Ixjrne by some of the 
chiefs, whom it was customary to oddi-ess by all their titles. 
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CompAiiitively little is known of the mttrriage customs of the tho- 

\'\vrina\ native Porto Kinins, mid it i> conimoiily stntod that \vive< wfi-o 
treutcd at$ slaves. There is every reu»ou to believe that the cactquee> 
were polygamous, also that certain of the women exercised consid- 
erable ix)wtM- in the government of the island. The ^r<>ut men. acoord- 
iny to Pane, had twenty-five or thirty Avivt s, all of whom Vwvi] iiik!< r 
the same roof their lord, on tarma of equality, although, accordiug 
to Oviedo, one vras more «iteedMd than the rest; but this honor j^ve 
her no rii^ht or title superior to the others. 

Their inarriufre rcrcitinnir^ wern i rli'linitiMl witli tlnTiccs callctl ■'/; /"/-*>-. 
The right of the tirst night, when the hridc had eonnection with other 
men of the rank of her butcband, was practised not only by cuci(|uea 
and their dependent chiefs, hut aUo hy tlie coinuion people. 

hiK ( ini'ntit»ns that in ( iic ln t rothals of the «'iifitjnt'> tlio svould-Ue 
hu-^oiind was wont to i^iid hi^i principal man to the uiaid'h father, a.sk- 
ing fur the daughter as wife and companion for life. In some sections 
of the island he soiAetimes seat with hi^t embassy present'- <>f food or 
game. It wsis Pijstomnry, after the fathi i Ii;i<I promised his daughter 
to the eacique, for the latter to accompany the mei^tieugerii to the 
father and determine the amount of the dowry of the bride. On his 
return he bent x present to the father of the girl every day for a mouth. 
!ind wh»Mi tliiit tirnt' had passed he a«r'»5'i went tn the father to receive 
the l>ride, who had lx>en nhut up iu a specially prepnix^d apartment, 
where no one could see her but the ehildn*n who brought her food. 

When the groom had given the father all the <]owcr he had promised 
till' lir'uli'"- li;iir wns rut ns a sign that slic K.'ftfin*' u tnatmii niiil !i:id 
lost her liberty i>y iiiarriagu. Aiuuug the conunon people the would-U^ 
husband worked out the dowry of his bride t>y becoming the servant 
of hiM- father, as .liu-ob served T^ibun for Rachel and Iieah. 

C^harlevoix suy«, that some of the Carib jM)s>essed two wi\ es. and onu 
of their eaciqueM in stated to have had at lea*t thirty, one of whom wa.s 
Npectally honored but who had no eontrol over the others. All slept 
about their hiisliunds. At th«- death of a cacii|uetwoof the Wives, gen* 
er.illy favorit< ~. ullow i d iln tiiselves to br Imried aliv«' with tht>ir former 
lord. Other favorite wives of the cacique sometimes voluntarily' 
entered the grave and were buried alive, while the i-emaining wires 
were appropriated by the cacique's succesMor. 



The ])riiH-ipal food Mip]>ly of the West Indians was vegetable in Its 
nature and agriculture was their main o> i u|>at ion, but the procuring 
nf iiniinal food by the chase, and ensppcially by fishing, was also an 
iuq>ortaut industry. 

Very little has been recorded concerning the hunting and fishing 
customs of the Porto Ricans, but it appears that in some of the Antilles 
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at contain tinu's of the year th«> natives had communal hunts, in wliicli 
u definite {^eogniphical area was surrounded and the game therein 
driven together by the u:jc of lire and captured. As U ctutomary in 
all communal hunts, portions of the game were given to the eac't<|ue.H 
or sacrificed to the ^^'od-- hrforr tlio rf<t was ciitrn. Pnirtic-nlly all 
hunting. u.s far as known, wah for food, aud the natives very mrely 
killed animals for pleasure. 

The abundance and 't'ariety of fish found on the coasts and in the 
rivers and layoons iiisun c! a ricli food -.np|)ly for the ahoriji^innl T'orto 
Uieans. .Some scattered accounb^ of the mi'th«Kis of tisbing occur ia 
the writings of early European travelers and chroniclers. Fl^h^ were 
captured by meantiof nets or were speared with \v<>aiK)ns having shell 
or ho]^v jmint-.. l?one fishhooks and harjioon point.s have tu rn found 
in some of the ij^knds. The Cubans are t>aid to have bad artilicial fish 
ponds. 

In a Life of Columbus, claimed to have been written by his son Fer- 
nando, the Culmns are said to have risid in fi>tiiiii,' tiic rcl likr ti-h 
called the reuiora. This unique method of tish capture is said to havi> 
been seen by Columbus on the const of CuIm, hnt no confirmatory 
reference to its use elsewhere in West Indian waters is known to the 
author. Thi' t riuctni. attached to a cord hehi by the fishcrnitm. irl'd- 
ing through the water attaches itself to a tlsb or a turtle by means of a 
dorsal sucker, after whidi the fisfaeroMui draws it back with its prey. 

The use of pciison in the capture of fishes among the Carib is spoken 
of by Da vies as follows: 

But if the otber inventions for ii;>lung Kttould fail uur Cnribbeaiu, they have th«ir 
rpcourec to a wrlain wxkI, wfiirh thc-j- hniiw after they have cut it into tittle piecoi, 
« hi«'h (lone they curt it into jton<ls or tliiM*»> plufea wJicrt' the fcn is iiui- f ivi-l i aim; 
and thifl i», aa it were, a Hovereign mummy wherewith they take as much lt«ih urn 
they pienw, Irat they are m prudent u not to make we ot this iMt expedient only 
in CSM of neceenity for ft'ar of making too trn*«t a wa.«te anion); tht^ IihIi. 

A notice rif a few edible animals su}?>fc=;ts fho variety f)f food <b'rived 
from huntiug and iishiug. In the feast which the cticique iiehecbio 
gave to the Spaniard* in 1496, on their expedition to the province of 
Xani^ua, Ilaiti^ the principal dishes were utias, rejiarded as a great 
delicacy. i<riiHnas, and all kind< of -< a and river fishes. 

The utb(wood rat) wa-s probably llie matnnial mentiou«>(l t>y Doctor 
Chanoaas ** very ffood eating,"' and the agouti {tjuahinif/tKu ) wtw hunted 
with ■'diiint) dni:-.'" The natives hunted also the > n/-i iraUljit). 'jtieMi, 
and wo/ii'f. all of wbicli were food animuU. Bats, lizanls, ffog^. 
insects, spiders, grubs of various kind.'*, oystei s, manatee;*, and eggs of 
iguana-s, all ocmtributed to the dietary of the natives. 

Among other animal f>Mxls shotdd be mentioned crustaceans, of 
which there are nianv in tin- ^^^•>f hidies. .Vccording to Chaili'Voi.x 
cmbs, called c/iU/uf>, were much priced as food. " There is no tailde," 
he sajs, **that they would not honor," and he adds that "a crab or a 
85 ma— (ft — 4 
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fish suflScfid for daily food." Tho "•duinl) dog's" used in hunting were 
themselves apparently articles of food in Haiti. Charlevoix says: 
"The go»chi« were little dogs, which are duuili, and Hcrved for the 
amusement of the ladies, who earned them in their anus. They were 

ftl'^o iisfd in hiintinff in >1iirf iiig- up other aiiittiiils, wore good to eat, 
and were a great ros^ource to tho Spaniards in tho period of their first 
famine.^ 

The blandem captnred and owned birds of bright plumage, using 

the feathers f«)r the licaddre^viv, iind for the decoraticMi of their idtds. 
They were skilled in weaving feathered garments and made eapH in 
which briifbt-ooloied feathers were woven in the cloth, described by 
several authors. 

The manner of capturing parrots is thus described })v Charlevoix: 

The »rUrK-e they used in acfomplixliiiig this wiw quite ttingalar. Ttiey inadea 
rhiU!, U-n or twelve ywire old, with a tame parrot on his h«i<i, rHn»l» n tn>e. The 
liuiilcr^, rniiri ly covi-n'il ttitli l«'ave><, ap|iniach«il quietly luul iiiaili* thf liinl cry out, 
which cry aitrai t^l atl ltt« [larrote in bearing, which troofied to it crying with ail 
th«ir fitTeoirth. Thm the child psMied SMDnd the uKrk frf the lint Ufd within mdi 
of 'uH iiand a roDning noote and,dtawingitto faimBeif, cliolMd it and threw it to the 



Pigeons were taken in net*), heing attracted by imitations of their 
cries. Dueks were apparently domesticated In Cuba. 

The (lueslion whether or not the Curih ate htunan flesh is answered 
in iMith the atKrniative and the negative by different writers. It would 
take the author too far atield to review at this time the discu:vsion of 
thig sul^ect, but there ia evidence that the Cbrib have been maligned 
in this particulur." 

Doi'tor Chanea, in his famous letter on the second voj'agoof Colum- 
buSf states that the Carib ate human flesh, but Oviedo declares that 
the inhabitants of Porto Rico, unlike thoae of the Lesser Antilles, are 
not cannibals. 



The prehiatorio inhabitants of Porto Rico were primarily agricul- 
turists, havirjg developed a method of farming which was character- 
istic. Andreas Morali'; says* that in tho lake region of the Haitian 
province of Xaraguu, Yuquino, Bainuu, Hazua, and Caiabo, when the 
rains were scanty, they practised a system of irrigation. He adds 
that ^' in all these regions are fosses or trenches, made of old time, 
whereby they convey the water in order tt» water their fields, with no 
less art than do the inhabitants of New Cartluige and of the Kingdom 
of Murcui/' 

•Sec AniMM Ul nihute de Iw Oinlwii, lrvlnff> BumbeMt, and cllivr BttilmR. In ipaie innMiim 
Ihit Mfly wri icm wf hsve rontonmSed the prcpuMtton o( Imumr »k«MoiM tor uiMilor UNinibip witii 
ltie«ookins«< tiumAD Af*h for IwmI. 

*aBkhirt-B coiiccttoB. V. m. 
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The writer has been' told hy rduble Authorities that (here still 
remain in Cuba evidence.s of old Indiun irrigution dit<'!i< 1»ut Ih> ha^ 
not seen them. No pviHrncc of thin nicthml of watering the farms was 
olwerved in Torto Itico, nor is evidence of pn-historic irrigation on 
that island known to the author. 

The Haitian metboil of pr«'iwrin^ fields for agrirulturo was to clear 
them of veifi'tation l»v \\v The burning of fhf hniJ-h was apparently 
done by men; tiio reniaiiuug processes of a)frieuitui'e were performed 
by the women. In plantinif tbej uaed a sharpened stick called eoa as 
a drill for making holes in the earth for spronts, cuttin^'^-. <-r seeds." 

The ancient Porto Uieans ntilized for f<KKl a large njiniU-rof native 
or introduced plant^i and in souie purt^^ of the island were essentially 
fmgivorouB. We know the namcx of a few of their vefpetable foods, 
which in all probability were tlic siuin^ ;is tlio-i' nf the othrr Wost 
Indians, and concernin^f which there arc many references by the early 
writers. Corn wo-s one of the important articles of diet, but a bread 
called cassava, prepared from the root of the manioc, was the main 
food supply. 

Some islanders of the West Jntlies lived wholly on oimhi (pa«mva)^ 
but they bad several other plants, »ome of which were adopted hiter 
as f(MMl9 by civilised races. Among the latter are roots called a<jt» 
iiiul h,if,it,i (sweet i>otatoo-). rtve vnrietios of whicli an' metifinned-- 
aniguumar^ atibiumijt^ yuaitica^'' yuaiutcaim. iind ijinniaiiof but the^ 
differed very little from one anotiier and arc possil>ly the same. The 
Indians of Haiti also cultivated plants called mam and tjahutia^ the 
leaves and mots of wliii h tliev nte. and another food j)l:itit called 
curt was known and cultivated throughout the island. They likowii»e 
raisedl for food plsDts known as lireneM," and pineapples of different 
kinds called yoyama, homama^ and yayagua. The fmits, <uiou, gita- 
nrtiiif }<>!', and n,aiiit^j<tt, all of uliich are aboriginal names, 
neie eaten and much prized. It would be an important contribution 
to our knowledge of the diet of the aborigionl West Indians to con- 
sider other food plants mentioned by the early historians, for the 
islanders utilized many pinnts thnt would have an economic value if 
added to the diet of civilized people of the Tropica. 

The two principid foodsof die abori^nal Porto Ricans were a bread 
made of corn meal and the cakes cnlled cassava,'' made of the root of 
the sweet and hitter yneca. prepiration of e«ss;»VH i< n compli- 

cated process, since the bitter manioc root contains poisonous eletuentu 
which must be eliminated before its starch can be eaten. Judging from 
B«u{oni*s account of the preparation of this root the aborigines of the 

" Alvia-i K>'irH'~.v Ai.'nrMltmii -k- Um Iii(ltgi-n(M <\v Citlw J tieiti, ftlKlttl, 
J" ilna Is afipaccutl) t he iirtir i, i.f smfm* ■<initl«r pn-tli, 

cSt'c Rcnalo do Gro»iiiir<lv . i:i >(• 'l.i .i n.i-.;i;iii <. I'lh'lln, [it- i ii. I'.^n- i-i" 
•<TheUtU!T,c«W!niially u Suulh Ami-hcan (ocmI, t» lilgnlDniot in tht MU'lj ir AnlillMii mrful oriKiiu. 
Tfam *tt Mill ib tbfl laUtid at fioito Rleo tood c>— T»-bre»d makem. 
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Wot Indios ciiiployod pHK tintlly thi* same method ftS that now used 

by the klu ln'<! |H'(i|>Ie<)t \'< ii> /.in !:i ami (iuian:!. 

The dctaiU uf casittva manufactun; vary ^mewhat amoug those 
Indbns who now me the root, but all eeein to adopt a similar method 

of extracting'' the iwisOQOiiS jllioe. (iood dt'srriptioiis of the pnjcess 
adopted 'ly tli< Oi inofo rfi'c- an- jjixeii in (lilii."' Imt jK-rhap^. the most 
foiiiplote ac* oiitit. with iliu-t i ;it ii irj-. Ity ini Thuni.'' a-* follow -j: 

Oni- uouian, w)iiatlin(» on her hatiiH, and arim-.l wiiti a lug knife, ptfls oH the t^km 
of the caiiriava r<»>ti: wlucb lie in a h^p at her !<ide. flu-li r<M>t, after beiag p^'li^i, 
is wa»he<l and then thrown on to a new beip. A little way off another woman «tanda, 
mnA, ^nuppint; one of the peeled roots with both handn. wnip*^ it up «nd d(m*n an 
"l>loii)f l>»»arfi or (;r«ter HtiuM"-*! with finall frajliiienU- of ■n>- w.il -.1 ri ' ijlu imhI like 
H uutinejt grater. One end of the grater stands in a trough ou tlte );ruuiui, the uthcr 
rMa agaimtt the wooum'* knees. It b violeat exercise. 

A" fhi' woiiiun ft raix-H. her Ixidy .«« inp^ ilow n nii l n\> aicain from iter hip^'. The 
rhytiintii- "nwi."!! " eau^l hy the ?ierapinjr of tin- >isiiy r-ot is tin- ehief -ouinl iu the 
hoitw', for the tabor i9 too tieavy to |M-nnit uf talkiti^. The ra>>«iNa, whicli >$li|ia M 
pulp from the ecmiier into th« trough, is collected and pot into a long wi< ker-woven 
mntti/rtf, which hangs from the ronf. This matttptr, or nurava sqnaezer. is in principle 
e\;iri ! V lik<- the not iiiir* :iiiij< '11 U'\ k ti' u aj" :i " Siain»-?H' link '* 1 1 '> .i \ liii<ii-r, 7 or 
a fei-t lung and b urU iiurhes in <iiainetor, madt^uf clOMfly wuvcti tilriiw of pliuut bark. 
The upper «nd is open and baft a hoop by which the mniapk maj Iw suspended from 
one of the iHaniM of the hoiin-; th<' lower end ia dcMcd, Init it also haaa lioop, the 
UM- of wliifli Mill proM-ntly apjx-ar. 

The cajQUiva, Haturat«'«l with it> hi',;hly {ioi:«>nou* juice, is ikjw forr»-<l into the 
matojtir; through the loop at the bottom ot this a h«avy pole is passed, one end of 
which is allowed to rert on the ground and w there fastened by means of a heavy 

ftone or «<itrc ■ r i!.-'. ii-.-, tin- 1 iIIh r lai-id in tlif air, A \\ Minan rn iv\ -its 

on the raiM-d end of the jRile and her weij^lil strelciie-' the malaptt downwunl?. Id 
proporti«m as the length of the cylinder incnmsee its diameter ia of coane minced. 
The pressure thiiH applied to the oa'^ava pulp immediately forces tlie poisononainice 

o<it through the walln of the iiuil'i/tif. 

Thf jiiiri' .liMU- ilown into a bu<'k-j>ot whieh ••tandt- on the jii^'""'!: ""'l i< is thic 
which, when it its afterward boiled, bei-omea caiMireep, a thick treacle-like liquid, 
whicli is no Irmger poisonouH. • . . The rtimva, now dry arol frpe from Joice, 

if taketi IrMm il,. .■'1 ,■ i.rnki 11 Ii.f'i ;i -ic\i', iiii'! -ifli 'l, ■ 1:1. .t it l»-r iih'- ;i 
cuurM* U4>«ir. J his us eiih> r umpjwd in leavi* anil jiut away lor future use or is at 
once made into l)n-.id. 

A latge circular gri'ldU-, or plait-, of Eiiro|K*un manufacture, is now placinl iiver 
the flrp or, by sonn- of the remote Indian'', a flat slab i>f stone is ased for this piir- 
and then- <'an he little doiilit that this stone wam originally Universally ilse<l. 
On the griddle, whatever its material, a thin layer of the meal ia Hprea<l. A wontan, 
fan in hand, HitK by the fira watching. With her fan she «<mtwth!< (he i)|>|H-r rarface 
of til. I .iki .;'id makes its e<li;es round. In a \ery few minnt— > lu "-i.]! < if tiic lar_-c, 
round, wliite cuke is done; arid, when it lias lie<-n turneil, in \et a couple ol taiiiiite« 
the bread inreatiy. When a nuHieieiit niimK-rot these oatcaite^likepieees of bread 
have been made, they are taken out uf the bouse aud thrown upon the roof to dry in 
tfu- Kim. . . . When thoroughly laun dried the bread is bard and crisp, with 
n flavor like that of frohly gathered nntsi In thia state, if guarded from damp^ it 
will kevp fur nn indefinite time. . . . 

« r. ». turn, Snmiw «U Slorin AmvriMna, Ruiii«>, lliSL 
^Amotut Ike liMltantot Guitoa. Lunduu, isita. 
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Some of the Tra» daihn stiehtty ilivei^ge from th« method of inakhig braad, 

in th.it Tliry |Huitiil mi-al in a mortar U-fon- Kit'l'ri:; i-, nu.!, if it :^ ti > l)o kept for 
auy length of time licfori- use, slightly smoke it. The bread thut< jinxluced is much 
mora friable, and mnch mora easily digestible than that made by tlie oidiiury 

priH't*!', 

When i-aji.sava is very wariv its bulk iir .wMiietiincs incrt'iittc*! by iiiixini; the choi>|i«»<l 
leawsof ihi^t-awiava plant, or ibe iwurnkNl ^ttl «►( tlie mom tree {.Vorn errrlxa), or of 
th0gret»ti heart tree ( .Viv^'uk/j.' m-/,., ; , nr even poutnltNl rott' ii W'ni.I, with the meat. 

**Tlxo woiufn,'' >iayn Chtiri«'Voi.\, to cwttjHJ bciny enslaved by the 
Spaniards, oouunitted suicide by drinkinf^ the poisonous juice of the 

manioc." 

Ov't'ilo «rivp< nn account, acoompaniod with ti<;fures, of Iiow th<> West 
Indians kindled tifc with wooden ^tick^ and with the Hrebouixl, the lat- 
ter beinji^ two sticks joined together; he deecrilies also the method of 
the rotary fire drill. The fuvofiu* wood for fire !<ti( \v;i^ f called 
by the Indians guasHJtaa; the iire drill vras ahout thu axm oi tbo index 
tiuger. 

KELIGION 

.V prominent writer states that the alK)rij,'ines of Porto Rico were 
wholly destitute of a relif^icnj. This is a mistake. If the word reli^ji^ion 
be limited to a belief in ethical goiLs, in a beneticent creator and a 
malevolent devil, the Borinqueiioft bad no relijjfion, but the word should 
not Im- so liniitrd. The .\ntillerui< cortninlv firlipvcfl in snpornatural 
beinf^i^ and had a tln'nry of their nature and power, implyinj; the pos- 
session of a mythoiojjy, and tliey employed a well-developed system 
of rites, ceremonies, and other procedure.^ to intlucncc tbe^ beings. 

It woidd be erroneow- to suppn^ic t!i;it tin* Indians culled all their 
gixls deviU, lutiauing liy that term malevolent spirits, or that they had 
any knowledge of a supreme God, the creator of the universe. All 
their supernatural beings were thought to possess i>ower for ^o(mI or 
ill in tnnterial ways, whirh the priests bclicvcf! (liui flu y could control 
for the weal or woe of the individual or the couimunity. 

From the av^Jable bistorieal material it may be i^upposed that the 
ancient Antilleans believed in two great snpernatnral beings, called 
Ztiiii'x, that were paronfs of all oilier-^. These may be known as earth 
j(oddeiiS and sky god, or pcrtK>nitication.>> of the magic power of earth 
and sky. One was male, the other female, and from them originated 
nil minor gods, men, and animals; but neither of these parents created 
the iiniverfp. which wns snppfi-tMl alwuv- f<i have iwistcd. Thest^ two 
fii-st parents were symbolize 1 l)y idols, made of sitone, wood, or clay, to 
which the Indians addressed {tr.iyersand in the presenceof which they 
performed rites for the well-beinj? of the human race. 

A jjroiip of secondary .siipenintiiral Iwinjrs, also called ^f-wi/^, were 
tutelary in nature, representmg nneeHtors of the claus. These also 
were symboliaed by idols made of stone, wood, or like mateiials, but 
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the cultus of th«^ iA<Ai w«s limited to fcmilies, and their iinu>;i'.s were 
kept in A housi! of the uuique that was devoted tothisspectal puqioao. 

WliHc tlif wdisliip (if tlu* two n:ttiirr powers representing the sky 
iatbcr and the earth mother was the highest form of their eultus, it is 
probable that tnost of their rites were devoted to their the tute- 
larjgods representing ancestors. " Idols, as well as the spirits tliev 
repres4'nted. were eu!l(''l -.' m's. ninl tlic name. inrnnin<j oiiu-inully magio 
power, came to be applied to ail .supernatural beings and their .sym- 
bolic representations. A clearer understuiding of the Antillean 
cultus may be bad if their term zemi be considered in several of its 
appiicationa 

Zkmiism 

• 

The word ? vf*/. ni-nii, rhr/n! in believed by some nuthnrs to be u cor- 
rupted form of t/itiiiui^ "ruler;'' by othertj to be derived from iju*^uu\ 
**aniiiial." Columbus, who was regarded by the natives its a super- 
nut u ml 1x)ing, wasj rallod inutml-ijue-ni, " ruler, or god, of earth, water, 
and sky."' The Carib still speuk of their priv^t^ us r,ri-ft,>m>. It may 
be worlti mentioning that in several Arawaiv dialects the word for 
tobacco is tehemif and variants, evidently referrinif to its magic power 
or zi'iii l. 

The name >vas apparently applied to jjods, symbols of the deities, 
idoLj, Iioncii or skulls of the dead, or anything supposed to have 
mainc power. The dead, or the spirits of the dead, were called by the 
same term. Th<> designation applied both to the magic jxjwer of the 
sky, the earth, the sun, and the moon as well as to the tut^-lary ances- 
tors of clans. Zt uuH were represented symbolically by several objects, 
among which may be mentioned; (1) stone or wooden images; (2) 
iin:i;.'es of cotton nnd othei fabrics inclosing bone.s; (;]) pn>jwred skulls; 
(4) ma^ks; (5) frontal amulets; (6) picture:} and decorations on the 
body. 

The Indians of Haiti, according to Denzont' and Pane, had zemU oi 

many'' ditferent fomis.' sonic < on>t-tirig sini|)ly of lM»nes of parents 
or relatives, otherj* being manufactured of wood, clay, gold, silver, 
and stone. These Indians believed that certain increftsi>d the 

food supply and others brought rain, while still others caused winds. 
As we have no spcrial account of tin- rliui acter and meuiiiiitr i>f (!ie 
conception of zemi,'^ umoug the prehisi'toric Torto liicami wcarc oliliged 
to raly mainly on descriptions of those reeogniaed by their kindred, 
the people of Haiti. 

" l'ri lil«lnrlr l'i>rti> Klin n vu «'-iir»l<1i'nlm! niMri'S" lii fotf Mn t Imi II i>f tliv AnnTltiiii A-^" luili'ii. 
fii'if itiY Inly IN. /*i-(M'f irf thf Attttriif.tii AfMreiatit^it for It*' A'ininf* »i* rtl i;/ Si-t* nr* , IVirJ. 

OfmiMii tniiislndoii III f.'WiH.. rK> l>Hnil 19 IW.' 

I' An cnrly writer inform* My lliiil lhiT<- «rii« an ('•IiiikI n«'iir lliiili Ihi* w holt- iH>|nilutii>ii •>( w hid) 
iM'<'upu'<l in mHkinir S<)i>li>. 

fAccuitljiiK lowMUv writerwUMiv Alv imiktatiuniiuf iiimllicuiu In ittvfortiMof Ui« UtoU.nii vx|>tuiiii- 
Uon wbleh ii rciaMcd hr the Ruthof m blgbly fancllul. 
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Name« of different seuiiM occar in the works of Haiuoa Pune", Peter 
Martyr, und other writers, but the lack of uniformity in spelling used 
])\ Iho'ic authoi"*! und xho iminber of nuinc.-^ npplifd to each zerh>/ make 
it difficult to determine their identity. 'I'here is, however, in early 
writings abundant material which is highly inistnictivu and which can 
be used to frvKut advuntaf|re in this coinpnrntivt' stud}'. Speaking of 
their Si tin-', Coluinlnis wrote these words: '"Tlif v also give flu- image 
a iiaiiie, and I believe it is their fathers or graudfather\ or boUi, 
for they have more than one, and some about ten, all in nmnory of 
their forefathers, as 1 .said liefore." Peter Martyr'a account of the 
religion of the natives is dei-i\ t il fioii) Pnm '- liook. 

Tlie earth goddess had at lea.-jt live different names, und to thi» num- 
ber may be added others that appear in some of the accounts. The 
sky father likewise bad several different names, posiubly descriptive of 
attributes t»r peciilinriries. 

The following li>t, conipilod from Peter Martyr and llauion Pane, 
contains oorrei{|)ondin{f names of ^ earth mother mentioned by two 
contemporary observcra: 

1. Atabj-i. 1. Attal)ciiii. 

lerrnaoKUiiciir. 2. MRniona. 

:t. ApiM. 3. (itiacanipitlU' 

4. Apito, or ^ieUo. 4. l<ieila. ' 

5. Kattntm (Znimaco). fi. QoiRUuni. 

The great alwriginal cultus hero. Tocnhtt^ or Marcott, a benericeut 
god, .soni(>tinies spoken of as son of the universal mother, was regarded 
as their Great Spirit, the anaht^'uc nf the Cicitor in Iii^rher religions. 

The several name^ of this son, "who lives in tlie miu," and bis attri- 
ImiIb **Lord of Earth," are given in the folbwing list: 

Socmat GonDBw or (ioti 

K:iiii<.ii T'.ini' ............ ........ ........ ............ J (M-akiivsi^a(!-Mm)nN-(in. 

rt-tt-r Martyr ....locauna-iiuanitHHioivn.*' 

U» Viam Yo«ihuA'fl|ruapMBorocnU. 

In Jaiiiiiit'u I aiccjnliiijj t<> lim lii!l. r1 Yocjihuiin. 

Jn U(>riii<|iu-ii (lu-ctinliii^' to Uiu JulU-r) Yacana-< ■iiiiiuuuiu.sioii. 

"Till- i»i-<-<jum o( till- rellKlon i>( lln- Atilllli iitm l>y Hilt, t tu.luu priot «iipi'iir» In Fcrtmndo ("mIiui)- 
biLi'D liK' <i( liU futlKT. A 1 1 III lUff't tli<- iiuthomhiii <i( iliix life liv^ri iiUiKlioiitiJ hy Hurlm.-, Kiicliil- 
li-r y Mnralfn Wi'll nayn lhal. ulK tlit-r (fi<' work Bs« rl!»"l to Kfriiaiiili>('.>tiiriiliii« Is fi|><K'ry)>liiil r«r ii-U, 
llif relrttioii o( Krny Kiinioii I'mit- u.>i>t be rugHM il iiiilni-. Kr<>m Ku! «"<lllli'ti <i( tlii' lli^loriit 
tlt-1 SliriKT Ih<ii Ftmuixlo (°»liiuitjus. |irlul4Hl hi M ilun i ir.M, Kut hUU r liiut liikt ii xi-ll<in 1 of Die 
»ti-»n>l [inrt .>( his wnrk. Aimnliiiir ti> Tonnici- ;, l i . Mmm. In.) , j>. asfii. I'auv «iii< oiir n( thtvv 
khIoii' prii-Kli" i>f lliilli will', huviiiir U-aniwI the Iriiliaii iiuiiriK'. eiii|iliiyiil it in tfm hUiij tin- luiiivv-"- 
ilc, witli Kmy Kl IV-rmcji) iitiil Fray .Iiinii Tl^ltl1. u vnt iinuiii^; llic liiclluiis Iniriu'il tlx-lr luii(.'uitiii-, 
kIkI rrimrt'-cl 111 C'liluinbiis thi'ir rtt-a nii<l corLraoiiit-. Tlu- iin*l iiutisluctur}' ttuuiiuory vl Kruy 
KniiKiii'i ^tiiiilio. tliiii iiH-il by ihi- itiithnr. 1« (iiui>>l in ibe A|><i|i>Kvtlcii, In Tol.V,UlMoriA da IM India* 
ol I.ii» Ot«a<, aiul <"liun'hill « < iillL-ctltiii nf VoyniC"-*, il. &67-6TS. 

*j1(<i, "tinil;" li'i. ixiMent <■. ' 

«f Pait>lbly a ciirruj>lU)ii ol ihv ^|MUi>ti »<t< i u, ■vurlli." 

'Tke am •toOMnt. 9iMiii8»aieoiinlliqr to Btcbiller, poalbljr mtaiw "]ui4" or "ruler." ami, "Mrtk." 
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A femate xmi^ caU«d GmlNtticex, was a water and wind goddest;, 
who, accordinjf to Pane, had two sitlxirdiimti's, one uf which, culled 

(rtintaiiva, wa.s a mpsspri^Tr to tlu' l('-<cr r- w/.v. while the other, 
CoatrUcbie, controlled wintls and water, at times personating the tem- 
pest and raisini^ winds wbidi overtbrew houses. 

The semi Yohanim-Borna, who was Icept in a cave. wa.s W(>r.sbip<-d 
f«»r mill, and like GualMincex had two subonlhiiitc-" mlled hy Pane 
Boiruail and Maroig, b^' Martyr Buthaitcsl and Marohu. These were 
evidentlj other clan notneH for rain and wind gods; their idols are said 
to have been made of i$tonc. 

At'c<>rdirM_' to <i.'>rnnni. th»' Unitinn'' hud two statues made of wchkI 
call«-<l Moroljo and Bintalel wiiicli were kept in a cuve at Tuabuyua, 
and to which they made pi Igriniage^ at certain times of the year. This 
is t he (live from which the sah and m«>on are suppo.sed to hare emerged. 
Charlevoix ^tiys that the cave of Yohobala," the niast<.'r, was .situated 
in the territory of the cacique Manatihex, one of the iive great cai-ique:^ 
of Haiti, and was called Bintatel. or. according to Torres, Boiniael, 
meaning "ttie son of the master of water." According to the latter 
author, who thus interprets Van*\ this rmtno wiis applied ti> n ^fone 
Zfini that the Haitian Indians lieid in great reverence, l>efore wiiieii 
they were accuittomed to perform rites when it did not rain. The san 
cares of Yobohula are thus described b^' Charlevoix: 

Tin- vavf^ iniiii w hii h tlic sun ami ',tu- i. r.imv on< anil 1 'A l irh tlio Haitian 
l>e«>I>U! luiuli- pilgriaimifii {ritia all {wrt.-' of the i<*laiiil i:tjniaiiu-<l twn iilolf, ti> whiwli 
tti«y <liit not fail to mrry rich <Mmne*. There ig » MM that tliix ii4 t)ii> mmv cave 
wbirli i» m-i-u ill tlu- iVii'lun (|uart<-r iit ii ilir^tatin- of C, or" l««(fUf« of ("a].i> Fmiivoif. 
Jt U 150 fii't mill alMiiil an liii;l>. 1>"< if^ iiiirmw. The fiilraiicf i.-; liijilikT 

aii<l \i'i<k'r tliun th*- lari:c?*t iMjrtc-ioflii-r«' in Paris', tliroii^h wdicii, ami l>y an open- 
ing umde in tho vault, the grotto recvivcn all it« light. This o{ifning appcani to h« 
wiirkrd in the shape of a Iwlfry, and it m beliered that the hud and moon make their 
exit to tin- h^ky hy thi.« wa^ 

All tilt! vault of the va\f t> >o |>n-tty and i'<egular that it ii- ilitliciilt to liriievt* that 
it IBS work of iintim-. No Htatiu- it<> seen in thia ]>lace, but tlu-n- art- cviTywIure 
^inix carved in ruck, and ihe whole cavern appean to oontaia high and low nichee^ 
which are l^elieved to l>e artifidal. 

The zttmi Faraguvaol was a trunk of n tree found by an Indian and 
carried to a chief. This being had Ii:i1<i( of wanderitig about and 
foidd uiiriu'ulously e>cnpf whf n rnnJined in a .saek. Il wns snppo-cd 
to wander cuotinually over the face uf the earth. Opigielguovi ran 
bad four feet like a dog and at the advent of the Spaniards i» reputed 
to havr i>lui)|.;<d intoamorass from which be never enaerged. Ita idol 
was ma(h>- of wood. 

The seiiii called Giocauvaghama. a<-<-ordiug to Gomara, Pane, and 
oUier autliorti, was consult^nl by the ou-itpM^ Giiarionex to learn the 
fate of his gods and ixople 

Peter Martyr says that when they built a house fur the cacique 

n y„i.„, "Mcrvttt tree," referriiw, no doubt, |o Fiajr Basiqa Faae*< liadithm tlMt tbenmawuMB 
th^iue itnd turned tben Into ueca. 
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GuamoretUH they found iu the roof a zt^tni, ciilletl Corocnotuui (Coro- 
com)f that was made of cotton. PerBons bavinf; two crowns in their 
Iiair '•ere Mippoged to be related to thin 2m/</, who had a fondness for 

lyiiijf with wofiM'n. 

The zeoti-n known as Uaidraiuu, or twius, aud c-aliiKi abio Bujjid y Ail«i 
was a war |pod. Fmy Ramon Fane says that the Indians believed 
that their strenjjth «'ould he aujj^rueiited hy this being, and that when 
they smoked in honor of thi.s^od their arms ineivasfnl in >']/.>' nnd their 
eyesight waii restored. They cuuld increase their strenjjth also by 
bathing tlie body in the juice of the yucca (fifuea), 

/.K.MIs OF WOOD 

La:* CaiMM^ .s«iy.s tliut the Iudiaiu>of Haiti had certain mtatues matleof 
wood, which (_"«hin«hu!* desiTlbed in a letter to the Cutholie monarcbs, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and adds that thc}' placed in tliem bones of 
relatives andjni^ '' tlii in the name-j of the person- u lios^' hfnn were 
iiitiloeied. 6oii)e of these images were hollow, and when the caciques 
consulted the idols priests hidden within ret^ponded. It happened on 
one occasion that a S)>Hniard, who had heard the responses issuing 
from lln' im;i<^e. kick«'d it "\ i'T'. tliu< rr\ raliii;.'- the <r»cn t nicnns by 
whicli it was made to aplieair to speak. There was in one corner of 
the room containinif tho idol a .<ipace in which the penon who really 
sj)oke was hidden In iiitid shrubbery, his replies to the priest question- 
ing the idol beinjf iMiriif (Inoiigh a tube to the ^tttttie. 

The idols are descrilM-d by I'ane, whose account is t^uutcd Ity Ljis 
Casas: "The iuitivet« had certain i«tatne!* or idols to which tlie\' t>ave 
the name /'•'/«</, which thoy l>clieved gave water, wind, and sun when 
needcfi. The-.' iiiid- niTc rirtilf >if ntone atid .'■ 

Fray iijinum I'aiic \viiu > a> tollows regarding uotnlcn .'ihIk: 

When a nativ<' wa« |ia*^inK l>y ii tre<' winch was iiioNtnl inon- than 'ithcrs l»y the 
winil, thf Iiiiliuti in ft ar call;' mil, "Wh"! arc von?" The trt e n-^iMindii, **Cllll 
here a Bohii or prie»t and I will t«ll you who 1 am." When the prit^^t or mrverer 
had come to th« tree and had A>flted himnplf before it he tierformed certain prm'rihMl 
cvreiuonie- ' an ! ri.oinj; rcctintit.-.l the titles ami hiiiii>r> <>f the ]iriii<'i]>ul chu-fs of thr 
Inland, ii.-k' il nt the lr»H-, "AS'hat are y<>n iloiti); hero? Wliat <li) you \\i>h of mc? 
Why have ym a'kiil to have nio callLnl? Tell me if you wi!»h iiie t^- nit you dtiwn 
aad if you wish to g<j with roe, how 1 f^lull carry you, whether 1 t>hall luake you a 
bouw and a plantation an<l perform ceremoniif for a y«ir." The tre<» answered 
the^e <|Ue>tt(Mi!', ainl thf iiian cii< it flown ati<l ina<li> of it a ^t»llll> or iih>l of i^ini.-ter 
look, for onlioarily tb«^y luake Uiu farea of the itiub ia the foruix of old Rionkey!<. 

He uuule ■ hooM and plantation, and each )-«ar performed certain oercmoniea and 
roiLsiilted it a.- an 'injrl. , n-);iii>j a- tie n tiii .1 from it-' prt-seiu'e thiiiKii (juod aii'I ha<l, 
or prophecies ol what would )iap|M'n in liie future, lie aaiiuiuic«d the replier to Uie 
common people. 

"hi ("hurrhlir^ Voym^i".. p«Ki' •>'•. «h«.Te ttninun Pnrio l» i"imf«hiit illlti-rfiitly traiivlnli-^l, \h<-v 
rpreiimnU-s arc t-iilltKi ro<7ii/<wj. '■ wli!i 'i "uriirfin !» if> t>my I41 li. lo jiU-nv ll. to li-.k ami know i>( idf -oilil 
ri Mi wlinl f«j<l or eril i« to h«p)' :. .i:i>: ii> !)«•({ »<-uUh >>( tt." CihiuJkx Ii h hokI for iinivi-r, iin-l u» 
amHjUng (otMcco is imctiokly amoug |irliulUve Amerlcaiu « fanu of pnf it, tftj^iiiba it ifae term tut 
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Tlie iiuitiaiw, »ays an early writer, had fe/AMr made of stone, aoiuQ 
of which were supposed to make the rain, others to cause the crops 
to grow, and still otlu-i s to aid women in ehildl>lrth. We have also a 

stat»»ni<"!it that certain ."tone ztinls <n- little idols — the frontal nnmlets 
describi'd later — were tied to the forehead by tl»e Carib when ihey 
went into battle. 

Early writers have j^ivcn us no fig'urc.i of the many Icinds of stone 
Zfnii'ff nspd by afxiriginal Haitians or I'oilo Hieati-.. tint we cnii Imrdly 
douljt that many of thone considered in the following descriptions 
belong to this cat<^ry« It is believed by the writer that all three- 
pointed stones are practically seviii^ and w«'r«' used to make the yiu-ca 
grow." Tlio st(iii<> heads and masks that fnrtn striking objects in col- 
leetton.s of i^^rto Uican antiquities may have had the same uauie, but 
hare been put to different uses. 

ZKMls or ruTTDN CUmi lN<"U>SIN«i HuXK-H 

Th»^ skull or otlu i' Inmos of the dead were wrapju'd in cntton i-loth 
or im.sketry and preserved for worship. The crania were .sometimes 
attached to bodies nmde of oottun in human form and were kept In 
a certain housO) genemlly that of the caeique. Humaii bones were 

tresited as zt niiM and |>re«<erved for relij^ionx pnrjvoses. 

The Carib also made cotton images which contained human bones 
that are thus referred to by Davies: 

They expect, in their flicknen, the Kirtence of their life or tkath from tbme 

ilcfc-tnhlc oracle^, wlilcli (ln y nrf-)\c !iy tlir i:i(';niH .if they*' jnij)[R*t.- •>{ <Mtt.in, 
whcn-in tht-y >vn»|> n\' tin; wmm-eaten U)nt«!*«.>i mmv wri-U'lutJ i-HrfHsw, lakt'ii out <if 
theitnive. . . . They Imrii in luuiiir of ilu-iii the IfavcH of toliHcco, iind Horaetiines 
they (Ktiiit thi-ir ii^ly hhaii«« in Ihf moMt eoovideiabto piacvof their vt'rwels, whit h 
they cnll iiiragima, or they wear luuigiiig atjout their necks a Httls image iviin'i>entii)g 
aome one of those cunvd apirita. 

Peter Martyr nu'iitioiis seateti ,r» made of cotton, but as obje< ts 
of this kind are natumlh' perishable few sjx^cimens have lj<>en jire- 
served to the present time. One of these found in Siinto Dotuingo, 
fonuerly owned by Seilor Bodrigueat, consisted of a skull inclosed in 
a cotton coveriiiLT nnd nioiuit«>d on a body stuffed with the same mate- 
rial. Apparently, artiiicial eyes were iusertixl in the eye tiuckels and 
cotton or other fabrics were tied alwut the legs and arms. 

ZBHIS FAINTBD ON THEIR BOOliai AND PACKS 

The habit of painting the ImkIv tind face with various pigment:^ Is 
niention«'d by sevend of the early writers, one or nmre of wlu»ni have 
reconled that the pictures represented are tutelary gods, or zmiin. 
There is unforlnnatel}* no account giving detailed iufomiation n» to 
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wlmt goda tbc«ie paiiitin^H represtiut, although the observers coiitstuiitly 
mention the hideotis character of the figureg depicted. 

From one ixiint of view it appMia that this custotu, likt tiiat of 
wonriny rit:i-ks ami other crmnnninl ]>nnip!iprn:\Iiu. had for it?? object 
tin* idt'iitiricution of the luun with his tutelary gods or 2r//<M», especially 
when UHed on oeremonlnl occwion:*. It was one of those methodtt, of 
>vhich inuiiy paruliel^ tnig'ht be mentioniHl uiuoii^ other primitive ])eo- 
ples, whelT in >yiiiliulir' \v;iv< iivui tries to lose liis IdiMitily in the god 
he ix-isonateis or woi>hij).«. i ruiu the exoteric poiut of view the^u 
pHintiii$;ri$" were dmply body marks indicating totems of those who 
-woif ilni> deoomted. 

When Aiiacaoiri f" llDucr of trtjld'"), wife of the eaeiquc Caonalw, 
received llie Spaniards and entertained theui with au areito, det<cnbed 
by oJder writers, her tiody was painted with fibres and rvd and blue 
flowers, evidently zaneistic or totem i>tic. Almost all authoriUe;^ con- 
cur in file stutenient tlmt when t lio Antilleans went to wnr they painted 
their iKHlie.s with horrible tigurcs^ and one author mentions tlie fact 
that these fifures represent zetnts. This ar«ords with the theory that 
the totem used by North Ameriran tribe? was pi imarily a man's name 
and mark, and tliat ethnnlojjically the word icfen* to the piffmcnt 
or earth iu»ed iu painting a dititiuctive murk on the body or it» 
adornments. 

A strict abhorivnce of inoest, and the necensiiy <>f body markd to 
distinjruish nieiirhers of the «itue elan, natiinilly Inl to ilpsijjns on the 
body, which took the form of animals and plant::^ or other irntuml 
objects. This method of designating membersof tlie same clan by the 
'i:ui\i' body markings, so that a man coukl recognize his relatives, was 
tht' -iiM|)lr>t form f>f totcTitixm. 

TIjc ^eiiii wiucli the Antillean cacique painted on his f>ody corre- 
Kiponds primarily with the totem of the North American, and the fij^rea 
on the b(Hlie.H of the cacique^^ probably represented their tutelary 
beitiffs, e:u li difTi^rent and eharaeteristie, us the flnns differed. There 
is little doiil»t that when a cacique wan thus painted with the hgure of 
bis tutelary god, ho liecame in his own conception, as well as in that of 
hit»rlan,toali intent mid purposes the supernatural beinj; n>pres«>nli 1. 
just as when a Pueblo Indian puts on a mask wit'i <ort;iin sytiibols 
be in traxujforuicd into the Ijeiug which liie t<ymt>oiism of that mask 
represents. 

The prehistoric Porto Rteans had a well-developed priesthood, called 

^'// (seri>ent>). m-ihouyn^ wAbnliiti, which arc apijurently dialectic or 
other fonuM of the same word. The priests, called also caciques by 

• A w»B other pignenu uivd tbfe MfUM, raMM . ftnd Mm ( JHm «f«KaM}, tiw Iwi iMuiMd beliw 
m f»vocil« iwlm tor adainmcut la tlM dncoL 
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tbu Simoiardii, wure ishaouiii^, or medicine men. Wq tind priei»U 
sometimes catled semia^ eeei-Mmt^ and se*nU or idols called &»iV, a 
nutui-al iiiteu'lmnge of niitnos iiitiung^ primitive peoples, where priests 
often per.sonHte the go<i.s or. when repreaeuting them id their cere- 
monial fe>«tivals, iUiisumc their nume8. 

Among the manifold dutjeo of tbe prehistoric priesthood may be 
includ.'d divination, or tho eoiisultiition of the Z' '/"'■< for onicuhir pur- 
posies, and rceour.so tt) them for aid in p'lwe nnd war or the cure of 
the fiirk. The priests also made offerings to tlie idols in their keeping, 
ix-rf«)rined se<-rGt rites for rain and the growth of crops, and were 
tbe leaders in the publio dances and religioas ceremonies. 

Divination 

The zemh were supposed to have prophetic po ers and were eon- 

sultrd l>y the caciques and rotnnion people through the medium of 
th»' An «'\)impli' of this divinat ii m iv n eordctl in the eurl}- writ- 

ings, where u iluitian eln«'f, (iuarionex, consulted \i\»stnii regarding 
the fete of tbe country and its people, and received a repl\- so marly 
true that it has been commented on l>y early <'hroni<-ler8. 

Afi already explained, elaixtrate mi i Iiatiical <'ontrivanoes were used 
to deceive (hut>e aeeking respouhic^ from the idoK 

Davies tlniit describes the method of procedure of these Sou, or 
medicine men, among the Carib: 

\ I ( Ix rt-*!!!!."!!!', altovf all tliiiii~, that tin- lioiiiv <>r hii» iiiln n liich (hi- Ito'/c t. . . iii.t 

clioiiid Ik- very neatly |)ri-iian-il f,,r liif ruct!i>tkiti ; that iIh- iiltlt? laltk-, whu'li tlify 
cull Miiioiitoii, i-luMiM Ih- f(iri)L<hivI with anakri fur MalHiya" —that id, an offering 
of (*a^%'a ami mtU-on tor tlu- evil spirit — mb1m> with the first fmita ot their gimleiu 
if it he the feAmm >4 (ruitM. It its further requuiile that at one end of tho hut there 
^ihouM >H> as many low Stools or Beats as there are to bepemma preaentat that 
deteirtabltt action. 

After thewD preparAtioiw the Bo^, who nwer does this work bnt in the ni|rhlp 

timi', h;iviii_' i ;t;rfn"y jn' iH;r all '111 lin' ii; ;ui'! riHo'it the home, (.'liters iiitu it and, 
lutviii^ lotimi (till hi.- |<Uut« liy llu' wr.ik liuh) «il a .>! lolwufo 4>ii fire, whleh 

be hath in hi!* hand, h*> tiivC jironotUH-r^ .s<>iii<> barUimiLs \\<>rilH, then he !>lrikv!> the 
gnamd several times with hi« left lottt, and. baviuR put the end ot totieoco which he 
hail in his hand into hia month, he blows upward five or aiz timm the snwke which 
( DUie.s out of it, then, nihbin^ the end of ti.lia< i • lu lwccn his luuul.-, Ik- >t<-attfrs it in 
tbe air. Thereupon ttie devil, whom lie hath inv<K-aled by tlieac spirit eereuionies, 
shakiiiff very vlokrnlly the roof of the Iumiiw or makingr some other dreadful noise, 
pH"-' iil!y n|.[x ;irs iiiiil aiiHWi-rs (ii-'iliii«-tly to all the <|nesti<>n.s put to him by flir n y. 

It till- il>. vil un-\MT- liiiii that hi^' ditH-aw, for uhoni lu> in conNiilted, in not mortal, 
the Boi/t- and till' :i|'[>.Lrition whieli :ii > Mm|iaiii<'H him comes lu-ar the !<ick perMm to 
asHiire him that he ytuill aoon recover h'us former health, and to ooniinn hint in that 
hn|H- they Kently totich thoM* parta of hla body whf^re he feelit moct pain and, hav- 
ing; |tr«>s»ied tiiciu a litl'.c, tiic> |ir>'tciiil tliut tlierc c<>hh'- muI <-t' tliMrri!*, piet'oa 
of bone, eiplliitera of wuud and btone, whicli were, at! theiH.- damnable ptiyt^kians 
alBrm, the cause of bla alcknest. Somethnea they motolen (he part affected with 

■Tbegnat power, "evil siiMt," probably derived (ma iii«,.'>xreati" taya, "taaka." 
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tlii-ir bn'alli, ;m(I, Iiiivnii! ■^iK-kcl it ^-.M-riii tiim-, thi-y jn r-ii;iilc l!u.» }>ati<>tit that hy 
that lUKfliif they have gut out all the venom whii h lay in his Ixxly aud cjnuied him 

tolanguiah. 

MBoictNE JhukxmcssB" 

Among the BormqaeUbs at» among all primitive peoples the priests 

hml (l»'v«^lo|)tHl a thoory of cunitive medicine in which the (lt>ctrifie of 
sijjtiature.s played an important i-olo. The cure of the sirk was 8upposc<l 
to be accomplished by the magic power of iiw tutehir^' god which the 
hoit believed they could control for the good of the patients; these 
primitive medicine men also bclicvi'd theni.selvcf* able, throujjh sorcery, 
to inflict sicknrs-s on those whom they wished to harm. In addition to 
the use of magic, the«o priests were acquainted with a rich pharum- 
oopieia of herbs which were used empirically. A knowledge of these 
herbs wa-s not, as in other primitive iiirrlicinc jmii tiros, continod to the 
priests. Pane gives the following account of the treHtiuent of Mie 
ciick by the huhuitihu, or doctors, which it> corroborated by Benzoni 
(p. 82). According to these authorities the herb most employed was 
tobacco,* or at times merely the smoke was used. 

When they CO to visil any fiick Ixxly, K'fon' they set ont from their house, they 
take thHKo.it off a i>ot. or [Knni(le<l « liar«"o«l, and black alt their face, to innke the 
sick man l*clieve w hat they plc;UK' eonoerning liin ili>iteinjier. Then thvy fake Home 
small bon«it, And « liui« lleeb, and wrapping them all up in eometbing that tbejr may 
not drop, pat thf>m in their month, the sick man being before fMtrR«d with the 
j>'\wli r afiiri-;ii'l When the phyt'icinn is (x»nie into the ».-ick in in's Iimh-^.' In- «il8 
down an<i all jK rwns are ^'ilent, aud if there are any chiMn-n iht y j iii tliciu out, 
that they may not hinder the BuAuid'Aif in |>erfurniinK his ottn-e; ii..r ilii>»« there 
remain in the Ijon.** any hut one or two pf the cliiel pefwne. Bein}: thu« liy th«>m- 
iielves, they take Htme of the herhfrMiMi . . . broad, and another herb, wrai»|>etl up in 
the Well of an onion half a quarter long; oni-<if the (linin't, and tlie utln-r t In y hold, 
and drawinf it in their hatida tiiey bruiw it into a paste, and then put it in their 
nioutlis to vomit what they have eaten, that it may not hnrt them; then pirtently 
their !v»nf{, and ti^htini; a ton li, fnki* tlie jui»'e. This dr.iK , li.u itiL' --rnifl a 
little, the Unhuitihu ris."!^ up, and u'X'S toward the^ii k man, who.-ri!.- ail aluiic 1:1 the 
middle of the houee, as has U-en t?ai<), and tnni:? Iiim twice alM>n(, af lu- ihinkf lit; 
then atanda before him, takes him by the legs, and feela liis Uiiglia, dtieoendiiig by 
degt«M tohia feet; then drawi; harri, m if he would pnli Domethtntroff; then he goes 
to the 'T, sliul- il, .in<l \u- L'l tir (In- ini luiitiiiii. nr to the wa, <tr whither 

thou wilt; aud giving a bliul, ai» if hu blowtil ^nuthing away, ttirtu about, clape 
his hands together, abats hi* month, hia hands quake as if he were cold, he blows 
on liiy handi', and then drawri in Iuh hlunt hh if HUi-kinv' the marrow of a Iwine, »uek!» 
the cifk umn'x m-ek, Htoniai li, t^lioulden', j.iws, lireiUHt. I<elly, and scve.Ti' ether jiarts 
olhiif IkxIv. Thia done thi'V iM-jjin to ctiugh, and make fat-ec, as if tl.i-j hud eaten 
some bitter thing, and the doctor pubii out that weaaid he put into hia mouth nt 
home, or by the way, whother stone, flesh, or liime, as above. If it is anything 
eatable, lieMystotiw mA msn, take notice you have eatea somelbitig tkat has 

o Ri'«trii U'<l (<i curing Ki<-ktn-!M> In cun'ni»iik-« U>t nxn or cniw 111 nf <t<i)i,i ii>«- lenn "nvdfetne" !• 
\u^\. nn<l Sij lK>lti n|>|>1k'M(i<ins ut' I'iihI the saujc Ihinry <>( iiutiiiiul IuIUu'Ik c, 

''11 LttiK Kodi. AiK>riirin,. „f BiqiaDMa. ..7«wM( «r M« JtaMnywfevtoat /aifffalr /if Onal BrtMn 

anil trtiOHd, xvi, 34T-2)Ki. 
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caitHC*! tlii-^ <Iiv|ciii|>er; see how I have taki-n it mit n{ y<i\\r 1h>iI_v; fi>r VMur C un had 
put it into you liecxuae yuu did not pray t<> him, or Imilil him nmie temple, or give 
bim some of your goods. If U be a ttone, he eayn, k«ep it nfe. Sometimea thejr 
take it for wrtain that thosn; stones arc (?o<k1 and hiOp wotnt-n in lalwr: wheri'fore 
tiiey kc»>p fhi'm very i-arefully, wrapjie*! up in rotton. putting them into little 
bwyketH, giving them fiich ajt they have tiiemselven to eat, and the same they to 
the Cemia they have ia their honeee. Upon any solemn day, when they provide 
much to eat, whether fleh, fleah, or any other thin;, they put it all into the hmim 
of the CfmiV«, that thi- i-Jnl may fi'.-,t <.n it, The- noxi ■lay tlu-y i-nrry a!! h.>ini' jii;it 
the Cemi has eaten. And m < io<l help them, ati the Cemi eats of that, or any other 
thitig, tlusy beiqg inanimate atodu or alonea. 

Herreni(Dec. t, l>o<)k iii, chap. 4, pagi> <>*,)) gim a condensed account 
of the proo«<durc of these nboriginal iltM-tors ia curing <lispnse: 

When any leading; man i^ nick he calls a uuHiicine man, who ir< <ililLKf«l to ol>^rve 
the same ilietary a-* (he patient. Thetlortor is aecu>;tj»nied to pur>r<- himxelf witli an 
herb that he takeN in his nose until he believer hiniM'lf iii^pirtsl, in which condition 
he says many things, giving the eicl^ to uudeivtand that lie ie tolluiig with an idol. 
Then the Indians ere aectiotomed to anoint their fiiree with oil and to puijEo the sick, 
all staniliiiL' liv ill sili.'ii' I'. 

The doctor Iir.«t fiial;e.-« two lircuitti ubuut thv jia'n lu Jirni ]iulliu« him hy the letsi 
goes to the door of the house, which he shutf, >«»yiiig; "lietuni to the mountain or 
whither you wish; blow and join haiKls and tremble, and clu«^ the muuih." 
Breathing on his hands, he then t«iek» the ne<-k, the shoulders, and Ktomaoh, and 
other parts of tin I hm1\ nf the sick man, coughin>; and making (rrimaces and epitting 
into his handu atimcthing which he had placed in his mouth, mying to the sick man 
that he had taken from the body that which waa had: his temi had given him it 
because he had not ol>eye<l him. Tho c ilijc. t« h hirh the .Im rnrs take fr.im flicir 
muuttis were fur the luoMt part stones, for whu h they iiavo umi h dev(rtion lor use iu 
childbirth or far other thinga, and they preeerva them as relict. 

This nietbod of procedure, with tuiessential variations, might he par» 
alleled in ncctmntN of almnst nl! the Anii-i ic an Indians, tlir theory 
heiug that soiue .sorcerer liii^ alilictcd the iiick by shooting iuto hiai an 
object with ningic {Ktwer, and that the doctor, havin|f located it in the 
hody hv direction of bis tutelary god, removea it hy his magic power 

{stU'i') nml (lint of tlie <rn<! 

The same author (Fane; luakeci an itjterc.sting statement regaixiiug the 
fate of the doctor in case of the death of his patient. Should the sick 
person die, the doctor not ha\ ing himself projM'rly i bM-rved thepre- 
.Hcrlhed diet, the Indiana, in order to discover whether t lie death wa.s due 
to the lattcr's negligence, gathered the juice of a certain herb and opened 
a blood vessel of the dead person; then, cutting off the hair about the 
foreheiul of the dci>eased, they made a powder from it and, having 
mixed with it the juice of the herh, they prcsenled tlio niixtuie to the 
moutli of tlie corpse, for it to drink, then to it8 noi«e, unking many 
times whether the doctor had observed the proper course of treatment, 
until the demon replied as clearly aa if the patient were alive that tlio 
tloctor had not done so. Thereupon the corpse \va.s returned to the 
grave. Then tlic relatives of the deceai$ed aciz/ed the doctor and gave 
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him muxy strokes with a stick, hrcuking his annii or legs. Others 
gouged out hb eyes or Uoerated his private parte. 

MAtlCOItCft ' 

Under the abore title the author inclodeii berhe and intoxicating 

driiik!4 iisfd to create certiiiii ot-static conditions as a prcHiniiiarv to 
rHitriou> ritos and c«remoiii«»s. In thi'^ ciitp'jorv mn\ ho considered 
the practice of suiokiug, snuffing, and chewing totwicco, called rWiiAa*" 
and the nee of an intoxicating drink of com juice, called ckUehia. 

Tohacoo in a nuni>M>r of ditTorcnt forms was conimonlv used in all 
corenionie><. It- ^iiiokr \\u- tin- incotT'c with which the priest •< arcom- 
patiitvl their prayers totheir gods; and with snutf, or powdered toliacco, 
they sometimes sprinkled the heads of their idols. The hoh stupefied 
themselves with this herb when they consulted oracles in divination, 
and by it they currd the si. k in medicinal pnictice^i. The process of 
inhaling the smoke through the nostrils is luentioned in sevetul early 
accounts, and, according to many autboritice, speeul tables on which 
the herb whs phiciHl stiKxl before their idols. The method of inhaling 
w!(«< Hs follows; Partially <iiif.l tobacco was tirs»t spii'ml on n hnlf- 
lighted bmzier, afier whicli a iul>e was placed in the smoke and the 
other extremity, provided with two branches, inserted in the nostrils; 
the smoke was then snuffed up. mounting quickly to the brain. The 
user generally succumbed to th(» nnrrotic iind remained where \w fell, 
stupetied. A cacitpie thus artected was raised by a woman and car- 
ried to bed. If during this drunkenness or stupefaction he had a 
dream, it was regarded as a vision "from heaven." 

The jiborifjinal metho<l of smokinf;^ cpromoninlly, nccordincr to another 
author, was to place the powderwl herb on a small brasier catted a tablit 
and snnff it through a tube. The powder was used also to sprinkle the 
idols liefore which the tahla stood, in the same way that the llopi 
sprinkle thetr idols with meal and pollen. It would be interesting to 
discover whether in this method of cohiba the tobacco was smoked or 
not. While there can be no doubt that in some cases the herb waa 
ignited, in many other instances there is no evidence that the toliaeco 
wa>i burnin<r i»r fri^"'"? off smoke when thus u^cd. and it seems to fiavc 
licen simply snuffed into the nostrils. A bifurcated tube, evidently 
one of those by which the herb (snuff) or its smoke was taken into 
the nostrils, is figured by Oviedo, but no specimen of this kind of 
Antillean pipe is known in any collection that has been made on any 
of tlie islands. 

The forma of |rfpe common among the North American Indians are 

not mentioned in the accounts which have comedown to us in the 

iTl ■■ Aiit.'il''jin woM?* for ihf plant .\Vi*i*^faw<i. *hHih1 hy Kuri>|K*rt[iK t4»^rt*'^-^t. urn **rfiiJni, r>^jifnt, 
fvpuhn, frtjiiitin, evkul, vW. The aburi|iiu«A «|<|>ii«f«l llie luiuv t»tHU^j lu ■ (itpe i>r roll ul Urivd loitVi» 
cudMrnidBBr. Oewontol Mnolriiig Im Uie—e wmw. 
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oIcUt writings. Doctor ( 'nmau fiirnns two Lucjmin flay pipo l)<>uls 
of a bird form identii-nl with certtiiii mound pipes* that are now in the 
Na:>sau library, Now Providence islmul. liiihainaa. As i^imilar forniii 
have not been recorded from the more southerly West Indies and lit- 
tle in known of the history of thox' fiom Hahama, it iss (Ic^irable to 
iletermine their antiquity and to know dctiuitelj tbe locality in which 
they were found. 

In aboriginal seeukkr smoking it was customary to roll tbe tobaooo 

leaf in mueh the same way that oije^rs are tiow mado, and a ci^ir is 
even now called a '"tobacco" in the West Indies. The companions 
of Coluu)biu> noticed the Cuban Indiaiiij smoking tobacco in this form. 
06nuira says tliat the islanders ate tobacco, but it is more prohaMe 
thtit they simply chewed the . -rb f . r its narcotic influences the object 
being to obtain psycho-relig'iou.s itions. 

A beverage mode from the root the manioc was osed in dancer*, 
many of which closed with a general debauch in which all the partici* 
pants beranio intoxicated. There is every reiison to supposi' tlmt litis 
drink was prepared in the same way a.s the intoxicant employed by 
the Guiana Indians described by im Thnrn, 

Rites and Cekkmomk-s 

For our knowledj^e of the ccremnnir^i of tfie prohistoric Porto 
Ricans we mu«t rely wholly on early authors whose accounts relate 
to tbe Indiana of Haiti rather than to those of Porto Rico. As all 
agree that tluMf was close -similarity in the inhabitants of the two 
islands v\f arr ju-tiliid in tlir lu lief (liat the descriptions given hold 
good also for the Indians ot Uoriuquen, or Porto Kico. There is, 
besides, a certain parallelism in the ceremonies of all primitive peo* 
pies, a knowledge of which may be used in interpreting the ritual 

of any in(li\ idual t rilie. 

The most important communal ceremonies among tlie Haitians were 
performed for rain and the growth of the crops. Intt there were core- 
monies for success in war and for curing the sick, commemoration 
riles over the deatl. initiation rites, and vurious others. In sothc 
instances these ntes took tbe form of elaborate dances, acconipanieU 
by [nnyers, songs, and other performances. Dnimatixatit)n played an 
imiK)rtant part in all ceremonies and was espn iaily prominent in war 
dunrt ". in wlii( h ufro repre^iniii'd tin- motl\(' of the war, the de|>ar- 
ture of the warriors, ambuscades, surprise ot' the enemy, combat, cele- 
bration of the victory, and return of tbe war party, accompanied with 
mortuary rites of a commemorati\'e nature, for the fallen (plate ix). 
Th<><(' dranmtizntioti'i were called by the '^nnie name ms other c»»re- 
monial dances celel)rated on im|M>rtaut occasions, A dan«'e, or onito^ 
accompanied the birth of a child and the death of a cacique. In 
medicinal practice it was regarded as a means of augmenting the 
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)x>wor of the wurrior; by it (be Indians sougiit to "hnng min or to 
further tht' ^Muwtli of crops." Aft'f'iM formed ti piirt of inarriaj^e 
cen^motiies und were (specially promineut ia all mortuary obtierv- 
ABces. The greatest f^ativaU appareatlj occurred on the death of 
caciques, Init leaser ceremonials were celebrated at births, the <-iittin<; 
of hair, puhorty, thr niakinir i>f i liii f-;. njiirriajf«"<. tlic < ti in injr of 
faruu, the building of cunoc-ri, und on uio^t uther ini[)ortuut suculur 

OCCHsiolU. 

Tbelestivalsof theCiirii>. cili. .t hy some writers drunken delnuicbct), 

fKvnrrrd. nfcorflinji^ to Davies: (1) Wlii-ti titiy cnniu il wus liolil cott- 
cerninj; their wars; (2/ when they returni'd from their expeditions; i'.i) 
tipon the birth of the Hr»t male child ; (4) when they cut their children's 
hair; (5) when boys lieeame old enou^ to j,'o to wm; t<h when the3' 
»Mit d»)wn trees for the making; of ;i t'lird*-!! and tin l>ui 1' iiii!; of a honse, 
and (7) when they launched a vessel. According to the :<aiuc author 
they had other festivahi: (I) When they entered into adolescence; (2) 
irhen they were made captix • - . at thv death of their fathers. and 
niotliers; (4) at the d(>afh of th< Im-lcirnl or wife, and when fhev 
killed one of their eneniics, the Aniwak/' An the Porto Bicuns ha<l 
Oirib kinship, it may be suppo.s«d that many of these rites occurred 
mho among the former. 

(lonmni (eli!q)fer xxxiil. {•tiir*' -Tl ri>cords a proplx . y of tlic dc-tnic- 
tioauf the Indian gods that Columbus and other Spaniards heard from 
the caciques and priests. The father of the cacique Guarionex | >ray ihI 
to his ^<-//(/, asking what would happen to the natives and their gods 
in the future. Before making this ipiery lie fasted Hvo days and sor- 
rowfully chastised hiuiM^lf, as the tribal ceremonial rite^i required. He 
finally received the answer that so f&v as the gods knew what would 
hapi^en they would make it known, and that before years passi'd 

there wouM cntiie t<> tlif> island certain men ivith U^ards. niid Kodies 
completely clothed, who would .sever men in twain with one stroke of 
their swonis, bring tire and a.shcM, drive forth ancient gods, and destroy 
the customary' rites of the people, sImkI their blood, and carry them 
into captivity. So nmch importance wns titftt. lied to this re>jK)nse 
that it was cu.stomury to chant it in an iin ito suug iu a ceremouial 
dance. 

The same story v, repeated, with some variation, by J. Villagutiere 
^to Mayor.'" who su\ s that Guarionex consulted his great idol, or ■< mt. 

aH«mm .q>.iik> "I ' , rt-rixMii. . f.irniin an4cn)|i«, AcronliuK i<iFn]rRMi]on Dim, Ibu UaMikim 
lud ascmi ctilUd iv.iiiuj. l whom they hckl tn ffmtl vilurtnMou aiHtin wImm^ Ikmmw tbt?)' |i«tfiirmcd 

rvrt-moiiio wlieii it (Ii<l tiul ruin. 

'•r>f 1h B"r<lf, HL>Iory of the Ori«ili, rii.i<i!ii« Ki W ur^ aii l TmvcU ii( llu i nril>' Sji\n«<^ 

of tlif Aiilillo* in Aiiicrir ii tmt;>IutiH| (nun i\w Kn ii< h und i ■■ndi iixil >>> <;, J. A. Il-'-i Ir-KoiH. 

^ Ih 11 Jiiim Villtiifiiiu r« golp Mofnr, UNI-irin ili In < <iii'|iii>t.i <li' In I'r.ivifit in <|.' < ! II/ji, Uih|;i. i i.'.ii 
jr Pr<>s:rf>'«.«i <k' lii I.noaiul<m, ♦Kr., l, ]• :ti. iTnl riil- i.utli -r r. ;. . :![•. tl;.' --U'-s lA ili<- -vn. "il- 
Cktloa ol the temi of Uuaiianvx, mentlQ'ned hy (.K>inara and otbi'is, lu whom be reien, and ^p«•lu uf 
■a mrO^, oridiig dance, itertonncd Id eoauBciiMmtiMi of the oncI«. 
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as tbey cull it, ttskin^ wbat wduUI happen to his kitifjfdoin aftor his 
drath. Ho and the other caciqueM spent Hve days without eatiii)^ or 
Hiiiokiug, Imthiug them^ielvcH with medicine. They wept and per- 
formed rites According to the usages, at tbe end of wbich the god 
responded that l)efore many years there would come to Haiti bearded 
men, wholly clothed, who with one sitrokc could sever a man in the 
middle with swords, and tbe^jc would bring a^bc«, destroy the ancient 
gods, and orerturn accustomed rites, introduetng new laws, and would 
shed the blood of his children and make them captives; and in memory 
of this the natives composed a song {areito) wbich they sing in their 
feslivals. . • 



The principal cercmon}' of the Haitians, held apparently in honor of 

the eartli <ro(l(I( s>,. is thus described by Gomara :" 

ijuandM el <-ari<|iu> celel)ralm la fe!«tivtUad m devutu, i j>rinci|jal Idolo, veniati aX 
06cio todoe. AtAhtaban el Dio« imii gsrridamente; ponisnse lot Sscerdntm < omo en 
oiro jimto al Kei, i el c>U'ii]ii<r A l:i t>ntraila d(>l Templo con vn atabalejo at la^Jo. 
Venian Iw Honibrew pintado»i dt> ii»>tro, I'olnrado, a<,'iil, i otras n">l<)re>', <» enrama«liie, 
i con Uniriialilibi ile Klon-s, o l'lutiiaj^>«, i Canu'olejos i Conchuelaj* en loe bra^oj?, i 
piernsB por Cawaveles. Veiiian tambi«n Uw MQg«rai con semejsntes Scmtuiis; van 
d«mudM, ai eran vfifraw i pin pintani ningnns;*! cwmIm, con folunente tdsscodio 
braga.". Kiitral>iiii liiiiiaiiilo. i ciiiitMU'li ■ ut -mi dc la^ Cotirb.is: ^^iliidal^alon td C'aci- 
que von til Atalml, UHi como tlegaiMn. Kiitrados en el Tempio, viiniitabaii, ineticn- 
dose no pslillo por «l guguera^ pom mns^trar al Idolo, quo ao les quedaba oomi mala 
en el efltomago. Sentsvanee oncuclillas, i re^aban, cjiie pareciau Avejooes, i sat 
uidsba an estmflo niido. LleKaban ontoncee otrae muchas Mugeren con rwtillas de 
Torfas en lae Caliecaf, i inUL-has Koeas, Flon-s, i Iveniaoloroaas encima: rodeaban loa 
que oimban, i comencsban k cantar vno como Somanoe viejo, en loor de aqoel I)mm> 
t«vantabatu« todos A retponder, «d aeabandoel Bomaace, mudaban el (600: i decian 
otrn pii .-ilnbiiiii;;! ili-l (.'.n inui': i tu*! ufrii'inn i l I'an .'il IiJnl.i, liinradoa de rofliUai'. 
T'liiiabiittlu SuciiUuuw, )>endeciaulo, i re[uiniaolo, i con tautocei»ba la fiesta: 
^lanlalxan tu[\w\ I'an todo el ABOi i teofaoi por desdlchsda Is Oua, que aia eataba, 
i aujeta A mocboa pdifcroa. 



Whiiit the cadqiw celebrated the feHtl val in honor of bis principal i'lol, all the peo- 
ple attended the fnnclion. They dei>onUed Uie i<lol very elaborolely; the prieats 
arranged theuiselvoH likr a rhoir alKmt the king, and tbe csdqaesat at the entrance 
of the temple with a drum at bi» aide. 

The Aea came painted black, red, 1)liie,aQd other colon oreoreied with bnmehes 
and garlanda of floven, or feathera and ahdla» maring shell bracelets and litUe ahells 

<• Hintoria da lat IndlH, diapicr xavfi. p. «, M «d.. Antmcpi. IBM. This wwk, wtateh law ben 
pul}Uah«d ia ineial edUtoasaad aiaiiy ttaiulathMia, oontaina mttehlmpanant matctUI «■ tlw Weit 
Indian IdendeBk Mk IliaedMni bclumrfng tn thu pn-^nt antlior chapter xUv. p>i<,gtve»«n 
ageeniitcif Mie S iMfl W a y and u e law etU iy Uiluri regnrdiug th«ialand Borlmiiicii. caned SaaXnUk 
Ouiiitafc zatl-UTitt caaialtt s food acconat oi ttia InbaUtanJa ef BqiaAola (Sante Oenbiio), fhcir 
ntUiiian (savllj.aad their eiMinan (zx*lti). OAmaim gtvea alia valiiaMe data eaaecmiiif Uia 
cmlwaaof tbe aMtltfmaef caiaslhallahaiaiia. Jaaafaa, ata. The IfiM edition of OdaiaiK la «Md 
h)r the aalhar, who hacalaaOOflttia'a CMalaade la Hawa Bvafla. 
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on thi-ir aniit> and rattU-aon thfir (»ft. Tli»' wonu-u alm» canu- whh j'imilar rattUf, \mt 
nakcil, if tlicy were ouiids, and imt painted; ii nuuried, w«ariuK only breechcloths. 
They appnmchin^ dancing, and ninftint; to the aonnd of the abellB, and as they ap- 
proached the caci'|iie he salutetl tiu'm with (In- <1nnii. Ilnvinjj entered the t<?iiii'li-, 
they voinite<l, puitjug a f>niall vXu-.k into their throat, in order to show the i<lol that 
they had nothing evil in tli«>irHtomach. They aeated thenuelvt^ like tailors and 
praye*! with a low voice. Thci^ there appmuclied many women hearing baskets of 
rakes on their heads and many rones, flowers, and fragrant herlie. They forniwl 
11 l iri le as they prayed and began to cliant »oniethinK like an old Iwltii.l iii ]ir;ii-i- df 
the Uod. AU raee to raapoud at the close of the ballad; they changed their tone and 
•ang another aong In praue of the cadqoe, after -which they offered the bread to the 
idol, kneeling. The priesta took the gift, l>lc«s*ed, an. 1 divhlt'd it; and ><:> the feast 
ended, bat the recipients of the bread preserved it all the year and held that l'.uiue 
nnforttUMUe aod tlaUe to many dangen which waa withoot It • 

Benzon'rH account" is eitsentiallj the sninc as that of Goiuaru. 

Cliarlevoix'}* description of this roretiiony diifcrs from tlic sK-ccnints 
of mnw otlier authors, for he spcakn of it a^ u ttolcmn procession in 
honor oif the gods.* Hit* account likewise follows in general thai of G6- 
mara. Peter Martyr rej^^rtj* that anionjr their jjods they Imd one 
which they adored in the form of a female, who had a herald on each 
side, actiug m a messenger to convey her orders to subordinale gods 
wlio caused rain to fall and crops to grow. The female idol he calls 
variously Attaboini. Mamnna. (ruiirara})itu, Liclla. ami (ruimasoa) 
probably ditlercMit names of an earth goddeuii or curtli mother.'" 

A comparative study of this festival «howM that it i» a ceremony por- 
formed for the growth of crops. The Idol is thought to represent the 
earth yoddcss and the heralds are supposinl to be her messengers, a^ 
stated by Peter Martyr. The preiteulation of oderings is a prayer by 
sigDH, the devotees auiking known their.desires by food offerings. The 
return of the gifts to the donors represents symbolically the answer to 
thf prayers, and the dire effpcts siipjiosed to follow if they W6Te not 
preserved by the recipieutti, the distreiki that would follow absence of 
reverence for them. 

The act of v4Nniting, conunon in all primitive ceremonies, has proba- 
bly the same meHnin<rin these rites «us elsewhere, namely, self-puritiea- 
tioii. The sprinkling of the image with iwwder, prolmbly tobacco, or 
cassava flour, mentioned in some accounts, h regarded as a form of 
prayer for food, and the songs in praise of the god and the cacique 
are intltiiately connecteti with ancestor worship. The images of the 
gods were sometimes washed with the jnicA' of the yucca, a s^ynibolic 
act, apparently a prayer for increase of this food plant, 

<»Hii«»ury oi lln- Nt w Worl<l tiv '.lnUmi'. Hi n/. m, !.'-7'», tmnslated by Kear Ailuiirnl W. H_ Siuyllj, 
Hnkluyt Soc . l-v'>7 H. ii'l-l- Th.-\ n I .f^liii^ il ' « .. ,1 M, di ii llgure* as the »r("i> ■ 'f >iliiiiiiliuH f . ' 

Plclim'S ol lhl« pru««*il(Mi inc K'^<'>t '"^ 4 ii»flLn<iix and Pirard. b«t thwi i'r>-"jiit<ia hi- i iuti i 
IS. X iHpfiCBr lo be more or li-w (nncirtll, Mng uiHcte Irom lUe dtw rii'ti. nl ■ .. .:iiiirii Htnl i th. r- 

'Mr. U. Linic Kolh (|». Wm rvfepit<iiinoli1 parx-hownl <1<-ot1I>1i>k InUian wiiclii mfi, « 1m n ■,!.. jni i n y 
ol llii> trilie ill Santii Ii.ii:iiiig.i. Iiaviliic<lnink llifjiiln i i ■li- tit-rli. :'1«im<ti, njul iitiln-.; m unriu. nt 
mmAe ol iu Hbre, coiuultvd Uie ipiritB ol b«r «liceii4ut». She ttvideuUf |i«iw>natvd the earlb godacaa, 
ZuimMso. 
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Pu 'IVrtre" and iMt have dcserilwHl anion^ tho religious pnu-tii-t's 
of tiii^ Carih 8ovonil rites closely icst'inhlinjf those of thf iiati\f-of 
thv. Ui'ger inlands, l lui j^rciitcst of tbeir goilti, he says^ was called 
YriK, and to the fky god thov pive the namo Cbetnin, the linjifui^tic 
ullinity of whiL-li nainv wilh Z' >iu' iit apparent. Maliuya ' i> -aid to have 
th*' power of sendinjf Imn icaiM - ami may Ix' r<-( d^'ni/* d a~- a >ky ^'ml 
also Hyuibolizcd by a great serjj)ent. The designation appears in some 
writin;!« to have the same meaniDg aa xemt, or aabordinate but 
•with a wider a|)plini(it>n. 

Ihi T<T(r'^ (11 1 laic- aUi) ihnt ninny inoh(,}/ttM won* r«'co<»Ttizo(l by thn 
Carib and that they had .sex and multiplied like the human l ai t;. 
The probabilit)' m that in \U original meaning the word mahu;/<t t«ig- 
nitied the magic power of the god Iluriean and posstbjy at firtst traa 
limited in it.s applieation, )»iit that later it was given to a ^jri-at ntnu- 
bcr of leaser puwurs, good and evil, and iumkI iulurclmngeably with 
the word zanl. ' 

SURVIVAL OP CEREMONY IK MODBRK DANOBS 

It 19 believed tiiatthe dances of the modi i ii ( lilwiros n'tained down to 
co(n|mniti\ rly rcecnt ;iitH'^ i'l<'m»>nt< of tlu- aUt)riginal nr-itos and 
that in the eiglitei-nth century this resenjblance waw very marked. 
Fray iRigo, who has left a valuable description of the rustic dances, 
say.s in substanct* that the jKirtieipants asseud>led at the entrance 
of the hmi-^i' ulii tc thi datu-e was to take place, carrying th»'if iini-.inil 
in-^trumcnts, sonu- ut which recalled those of the Indians. The 
guests sang an appropriate .song in honor of the ho^t, b8 in the 
arvitof. and the hi>st, a|Ji)earing then, invited them to «'nt«T. They 
greeted tin* hctid rtf tlio house as if they had r)<>t «(M«n him fm' a Iixi? 
time. Kntering, the women seated themselves on hannnocks or s(<ats, 
but the men stood on tiptoe or on their heeN. ami, t<ingly or in pairs, 
began the hall. Each man carried a niacin t< . The men invited the 
w<>n«Mi ti) daiirc with them by pla. ini.' (In ir liats nn tin' ln'ad- of 
those they wislnni for partners. W hen the ball ceased tlie wonu'n 
retinnl with a courtes}', returned the hats, and received each a coin (a 
me4|ioreal). During the dance the slaves brought in drinks and 
to'iai i o. V«>iy many of these hall< oceiined on feast days. People 
celeitnited with a dance the birth or death of tH>ns, and in the latt«r 

al^K Jnin Baptlne Dii Tertte, Htitloln.' U<^n<}nilr (|<w 4« )« 8. DtriMiipMc. Gtuuk-loupp. do tm 
llBiitiil4|a« It Auitm dniM rAroi-rhiur, FKrin, XtSi. A luwl viilintbk- Monitil ol 1h* ttftbtMtK mild 
cdMaaim ait*, a ad ivliiriark ol Ibc Otdb; iirotwMir Um* matw fA Kocbctori'it mirk. 

JuKH lie ItcT* HM*if> dd Siwvo Mwido A |t(»icri|i«l/jii 4t' IM OiH'Mvntailc*: « li»tt«lai<on 
ol tlio (tflKiuBl (ram Ito >'mto<i U iuund in Tapla. It ocmialna aurh pontmia of l.arl'!t Itiatory m 
prrtain to lVrt» Kico. Tlt>! work who ortcinally iralilbhcd in lOlO, 

(• Tlic prcdx mo sliininca great, nrhilo toy* nr toioite la applM to tioth yrw-ata and roiI»: aw >am, 
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case the hall ( ontifiued nntU those atuiembled coald no longer enduro 
tbe odor of i h«r oorpjic.* 
It is higlily probable that Home of the prehistoric Porto Rican mnsic 

aurvives in the nt'gro danct's raUed ItombdA, still celehnitcd In roiinlry 
p<>oplc. TIk' f<>Il()\viiig words'' of ono nf tin* alioriyhml \\\">t Iiulinn 
dunces arc given l>y Schoolcraft, who obtttini*U thcni from Uev. Jlani- 
UtoD Ptemon, who in turn received them from W. J. Simone, 
a resident of Haiti: 

Aya tM>mlia<' ya bomfaai 
La luasaaim Anacsona 
Aya bomba ya bomljri 

Ac«>rdinf( to Paebilter y Morales, Do6 Joaqu!n Peres states in his 

Fanta-sitis liidfjrenns thtit the wordn lyi aya hmihi are fragrnent.>4 of 
an I'frt". Kuril .stnnxa of the Itorin»|uen or national .song of the 
Porto iiinuis has in soiue versions the refrain Aye^ Aye^ a sur\-i 
val of some old areito. 

"To return to their .songs," .say.s Charlevoix/' "which with them 
took the plufc of annal.s. as I have already remarked, they were 
always accompanied by cuvuliii tiiiuces iu which the leader began 
alone and the rest followed. The leader regulated the step and the 
others imitated hitn, tirjit in advancing and then in retreating, all the 
troop following his lead. Sometimes all the men danced on one side 
and the women on the other; ut other times the two .scxei* were 
mixed, and then it was immaterial whether a man or a woman com- 
menced the dance. But in the public feasts and on important occa- 
sions they snng or danced to the sound of the drnui, which was 
ordinarily beaten by the mo.st important man of the village or the 
cacique himself. The dram of which I have spoken was aimj^y the 
tnmk of a tree of cylindrieal shape havinif about the middle of its 
length an opening." 

BUUIAL <'KKEMONlES 

After a death they made tire, rubbitiif two >;tirks tt)gcther. the act 
k>eing couuectcil in an e.sotcric way with the pcrpeluation of the life of 
the deceased. Among the common people, according to Herrera» the 

relatives solemnly cared for thf skull of the dead. Kelutives <»f a 
eaci(|ne frequently '^tmngled him if it appeared to them that he was 
on the poiilt of death. Some of the dead they t(H)k out of (he house, 

» Oanc«s an> ev«n now oecMlcitMlly perfonned on tlw oeoMitm of the death «( an Infuit Ijut 
Ihcjr iMive u)m<Kt whoJly ccast'd. 
ASvc BacblUer S Uonle«, CuIm Mmitlvil. 

< A neKfo <Udg« in Porto R1«o la otill«d lMNn6a, ttote name Iwlnff clmin alio l» llie tirum iwcd In Xht 
danK—B hephMd over wbl«b U atrclched a »kin. 
«Htiiioln da I'lil* fispMunla on da 8. Dcwnincua. i, », Faito. ITW. 
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Others tbey left within, placiug the corp»e iii u hauiuiock with wutcr 
Rnd brmd. In both cases the house was deserted and obunncd by the 
relatives. They believed that after death the deceased went to a 

valley (Coailjai) where their nncostors lived and where they would 
have many wivet^, plenty to eat," and all kindti of pk>4i8ure. 

Oviedo has given an account of the manner of burial of the dead, 
especially of cat'iques, which is instructive in a comparative atady of 
the Antilleans and certain South Ampi icrui fi i})e-. When a rncitiTip 
died one of hia wivea was sometimes buried alive with the corpse, 
bowls of water and food, such an cassava bread and fruits, bein;; placed 
with her in the grave. At the interment of the Hiiitian cacique 
Hi'Ihm liio two wives were voluntarily buried alive with iiini. Wife 
burial wiu> uot always practiMid, the customary method of interment 
being to bind the body witii bandage.-, of woven cloth and to place it in 
a liM'. with the jewels or trcjisures mo'<t prized by the caoiquo in life. 

In onltT thn( thi- oarlh might not touch theeorj^se it was oustomarv 
to make a crypt of sticks, iu which the dead wa<» seated iu a decomt« (l 
chair called a duho^ after which the grave was filled in with earth 
above the wood and bmnehes. For from fifteen to twenty days after 
burial the relati\ t>^ und other p<'r»on,-*. >)<ith iiinlc and female, sjing 
dirges over the gnivc, aud caciques of the neighboring territory <-anH> 
to do honor to the deceased. The family divMed the property among 
the strat^rs who recited dirges and i^ongs comuieinorative of im- 
portant »>vpnts in thr liff of (he telling of the battles he had 
fought and of other worthy' deed:*, the mortuary songs being accom- 
panied by the danoes called ar&it&». Among the Haitians the dead 
were inbumrd. nuMUnl^ of earth being raised over the ^nu c-. 

From til.' siniilaritv of the people of the two i>1nn(l> it would l)e 
suppoi^ed liiut the name eusUtm was practised in Porto Kico, aud this 
archeology lias demonstrated. Mortuary offerings have been fonnd 
in mounds as well as in carea, and later it will be shown that these 
moun'l>aiii1 (^pnit teries nr«' situated near rertain walled iru ioviires tliat 
are called by the country peopkyutytw de U>(a or tlnitcyn {" l)all courts*"). 

Conaiderable light is shed on the natare of the mortuary dances of 
the West Indians by a companitive study of burial ceremonies among 
their suppoNod kindred living along tlie Orinoco river in South 
Auierica, our knowledge of whose mortuary rites b» more detailed than 
that which has been recorded by the early historians of the West 
Indies. Gumilla in 1745 gave a description of th«' elaborate mortuary 
dances heM hy the Saliva near tmiiuli, on the Orin«K"f), nt tlie death 
of their caciques. The Antilieans also appear to have performed com- 
plicated mortuary daneea, or areitMf in the soH»lled ball couits or 
dance places and near the adjacent tumuli outside the inolosurc. 

•Tbedcad w«re>wllcv«d tollva oa m Hull Kbout tlie aiMof * iuIdm, called ynoMihnM (aouf«)p|. 
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Thew moimdH an' graves of tudqaes or othpr di^'iiitarips, a fiict indi- 

c'iitiiiir tlmt tilt' burial custoin.-i of the Borinquenos approached more 
floselv tliox" of tlic Sulivji thiiii of any othri' of t!ii' Orimx n trilx -. of 
wjitch GuinUla describes a nuiul*er differing in uuxny ]'eii{>ect.s from 
one another. 

The (ruanmo, conmionly itiUed the Wamuis, trho live on tin- nKiny 
i-I;uuls iif the di'ltii of the OHnofo, accorHinfT to fnmtillu plai c tlidr 
dead in the water and allow tislies {tfaacarittus) to strip tiie corpse uf 
the flesh and soft parts; the skull and other bones are then preserved 
in a decorated Iwisket. w hich is huofT from the roof of the hou.-^e. 
('oii-i<li'riii<^ the reiatioii-liip tictwocn the j>n'lnstf)r!r jwopli - of (he 
We^t lndit-< and the Orinoco trilK'S, this custom atuon^r the Uuarano 
is highly signiticant. The mortuary customs of the Indians of the 
Orinoco vary greatly, and prolmhly tli<- -unit- st^itement is applicable 
to the eiistoiiis of the (litrerent \\ c^t Indian isliuul^. 'I'hero i-^ no rvi 
dcDcc that the Porto Kicans treated the dead in the way jiust desei il»t>d, 
which is a custom cbaracterhttic of the Gnareno. But throughout 
the We*«t Indies, a« among the tribes of the Orinoco, especial care 
weins to \\\\\o liei ii taken to preserve the skeletons df tf 1 ■caseJ, 
There is evidence that the Carib of the Lesser Antilles .-ouietinies 
pbu^ their dead in earthen jars, as recorded by im Thum in speak- 
in lt of » sn)ull island caUod Ikllineux that was used as a cemetery. 
The .Inmuicans plaroc] their dead in <-}n-es f>r sometimes interred the 
bones, depociited in urns. In the cav^i^s the bones were not buried i)ut 
»»itnply laid out on the cave floor. That the Jamaica Indians did the 
same is recorded by Sir Hans Sloane. " ''I have seen in the woods,''' 
SHVH this writer, "many of their bones in caves, which some peojile 
think wereuf such as bud voluntarily inclosed or imnmned theiiLselves, 
in order to be stan'ed to death.** He refers to a man who saw, in the 
year 1677, *'a cave in which lay htmian bones, nil in order, alMO pob* 
and urn.« wherein were bones of men and children." 'nie«;e pf>ts w«'re 
large and oval and uf a dirty ruddisb color. '*On the upper purl uf 
the rim or ledge there stood out an ear, on which were made some 
lines. ^' The negroes had removed most »)f these jiots to boil their 
meat in. "The tieail," writer ChfuicN oI\'. "wci c trraterl by thf ti-e 
of Hre, but were not intcrmi until they were thought thortuigiily 
emptied and dried by the fire." 

Acconling to Gumilla the Orinoco C^rib inter the bodies of the 
dead with bow. arrows, wooden rliihs. shield, and other arms on one 
side of the corjyse and one of tlie wives on the otiier. When this act 
has tnkcn place in their mortuary ceremonies the son of the cacique 
inherits his father''s position and his wives. At the iK^ginning of the 
year the3' exbume the dead, place the remains in a basket, and hang 

«atr HtM SloMM, A \«fu^ to I>l«Dd» vt U*4dm. Barlwdoc*. Stovv*. HI. (ihrisloplicris ftml 
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tbeni in the house for iK>r()ctua1 reverence and memory. Sach pre- 

sorvfd heiids wen- prolmbly si'cn by tlie .S|Miiiiarfls in tlie hou!<e.s of 
tlio insular ( ';iril) Mini Icil to the cin uliition r>f ilistortvd sttjrics of.rjtii- 
iuL»aIit»iu. The Guainino also, according to Guiiiilla, i>re!»erved the 
bones of their ancestors in their houses, the flesh first havinji^ been 
reiiiovetl l>v iniuatir animals. 

Till' Inihii of prcsn viiiir -knli>, !K>nr"--. or otlu^r jwirts of tlio Uody as 
objects of wui'^hip seems to have been universal auiung the \S'v6t 
Indians. It is mentioned in ail older accounts of the Haitians. The 
method of prejwrinjjf an»l tht> !*ubse<ju<'nt c-aro of tlu' skull and other 
hotifw ,if till' (lr;i<l amoufj tlio Oriuoro trilx'M. as dcscriluKl by C'Uniilla, 
.•jhow some analogy with the eut«toiU!» of the ancient Autilleun«>. The 
AraMrak exercised the same cxm as is recorded by Ovitido of Haitian 
burials, to provcnt contact with thv eailh. Brett^* in an account of an 
Ai';iuak iliiiK'p r allt'd a i/tfUjifi jrives amoD^ many others the fol- 
low in^-- i>-|>ci ially in-t riictive cpi-iod<>: 

TliL* liitiite Wit' <.»ivi'is III iuMii.ir oi ii dfcca-<'«i KJoalf, wiio iiad 1>l\.'ii Imriifl in the 
}i<)U!)('. A )mja<l plank lay on her ^'rave. uml on it wew piscoil two 1)im(lle!< t'ontflin* 
inn t!.p rt-t'iue of the Bilk gnw of which tLe wbipfl were made, which had been pn«- 
UiUy [irt-served. Thetw mrens atiio two plei-w^ of woiid, nidcly cantsd to resemble 
1 un<l l\vi> . ill- r- whirli wt-ro iiiH>n«lt'<I Jo r. |ir. >.ni infants, AliiHivrnal from 
tliv uia«t«r of tli«; \nni»t the dancing vuatiwl; tiitd all Uiu lueii, arranging them^lveii 
in procewton, w«nt round the hoiwe with slow and nieaaared nie^m, the plank and 
wofMlfTi huaL'i ^ 1 cinj; carriiHl iH'fon." llii'iii. Aflrr*hi«tlK'yiirnin);Hii tlu-inwlvi - near 
the gnive, and wue of (hem i-hantc<l Huuelhinjf in a low voice, 1o which iln. uthers 
answered at intervals with four niounx by way of choru>'. Tlic arliclf?' ciirried in the 
prooeaalon were then taken to a hoU- iircvionsly dug in (be earth and buried th«re. 
Two or thrm m^n apfioint«d for t he imrpofie then drew forth their long knivvs, and, 
ni-iiii..' iti iitiinri^- thi' .l.iniTi-^ .-nas: liiMl the whlps from them, cutolf tbelssh from 

fHi li, :ni'l liiinrii ihi-iii «ith tli.- otlii-r articles. 

Future investigation ot the burial moundis of the Torto Kicans will 
no doubt brin^ to lif^ht similar objects buried with (he dead in these 

places, but thus far, with the exception of a stone mask, nothinjr has 
yet hiMMi found to punillel this custom of the ^^•llt'/uelan Ara>\ak. 
. i't'S'N the burial cUi»tow3 of certain people of his time 

(the eighteenth century), reraarlcs that^ while the dead were commonly 
iiitt rrcd in the churches, those that had died of an epidemic were 
bniicil ai till' foot of a tn-c on their farms, and thjit tlu'ir brme-j were 
disinterred later and carried to the church, where honors were paid to 
them. 



The West Indians, like all primitive peofdes, had many fables and 

tntditions, some of which were reduced to son^ and recited in dances. 
The Indians of Hispailoia believed that the sun and moon came from 

•Rev. W. H. BkU, Ttie Indian Tribei of Oulana, thoir Caitaaia and HaMiR. |i. Ifid, LoudMi, taca 
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a cave, which Ibey called Ciiovovava or .lovobalni and regarded with 
great reverenve as the plare of human orifpin. It fonncriy contained 
two utiuill i<lils of stone, huniiiii ti{?ui'e^ with their hands hound, willed 
I^tiniiiel (Sun) and Maroio (iM(H)n), each alH)ut a yard long. It was 
popularly believed that the^e idols appeared at times to sweat. The 
natives h«ld them in t(retkt respect and, according to Pane, made them 
' large offerings and resorted to them to pray for niin f«>r the crops. 
This cave was situated in the land of a cacique named Mauci Tiuvel. 

There was a tradition that the ilead went to a place called C'-oailmi, 
in a district of the ii»land called Soraia, and that their «pirit«i, opta^ 
remaineil there in daytime, hut delighted to come forth during the 
night and appejir fo fhe living in the forms of men and women. Con- 
sequently, an Indian would seldom venture out alone in the dark and 
then only with fear.* It wati said that a native onoe met one of tbeiie 
spirits, in cons<H|uenoe of which lie disappeared and found himtielf 
attached to « ( rcc 

The aboriifinal Porti> Uican inulition of the creation of women was 
that they were created for men from foar eaglo«like I>eing8 posncMed of 
feel and hands, \ bird similar to a woodpecker (/'itucti). believing 
that these l>eingti were woixl, pecked at their privates and tbiut formed 
wouien. 

According to GAmara the Indians of Haiti preserved as a relic a 

ealalr.tsh. from which, as they bclievetl. came the sea and all its fishes. 
A fable of how the sun turned certain Hsbermeu into trees ijoito) 
appears in .several legends ot tlutsc Indiantj. 

Fray Ramon Pane, who was one of the few priests who oonld speak 
the Tainan language of ancient Haiti, has preM-rveil a number of the 
trndifionsof the natives of tiiat island. Some of tliese were published 
in the Life of Columbus, ascrilicd to hi.H son, tlie authenticity of which 
Harriftw questions. Pluie's record of the traditions and religions of the 
prehisloric people of Haiti, however, is looked upon as worthy of cre- 
dence. While the author regrets that he has not here the spa«-e to 
give a full or satisfactory resume of this work, he ha.s introduced a 
> few significant legends recorded by this priest. The stor^- of how the 
sea was made is especially interesting. 

There was once a man named Yaya or (Jinin. whose Min, called 
Yayael or (iiaiel (Kartli),'' Hought to kill his lather and was banished 
to a pla<« where ho remained four months, after which his father 
killed him, and )>ut him into a calabash, which ho hung to the roof 
of his <'abin, where it remained n Irni'/ time. Yaya went one day 
to sec his .scni's bones, and, having taken down the ealabauih and ojM'ued 
it, found instead a multitude of fi-shen, great and tnnalK into which 
the hon&s had been changed. Yaya and his wife decided to eat these 

Thi' -piritviiili^n) i'i>niin<iii aiiioiii; ()i>' i.iluiniH In a Mrvlml «|f tbtxM bcllvt niwMeil lif liine. 
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tii^bes, but one day, when Yaya Imd gone to \m fann, there came to 
his house the four mm of Itaba-Yanuba (Itiba Tabu\iica), who died 
at their 1*irth. The firnt-born was willod Cararol, ''shell:" the 
others had nu nainejs. Thetie four bOiis of Itibii-Tahuvavu, bavuig 
exomioed the cahil>a>h, i-emilved to eat the fishea. As they set about 
it they were suddenly surprised by the return of Yaya and attempted 
to hnwr tip the calalxish aj^fiiin. tnit it fell to the esirth nnrl wns broken. 
All the wat<^r }wured out. covering the earth and forming the .sea, 
carrying with it the ikbe««, which became its inhahit^ints. Beuzoni 
also speuks of the calabash, out of which had come the sea with all 
tho fishcf. tliiit was kopt as fi rt-IIr. Tlii^ trailitioti, whi< li lias sonie- 
times been regarded as a story of the deluge, is one of those widely 
gpreod accounts of the water covering all the earth found among most 
of the aboriginal tri))e.H of America. The calalmsh or gounl was 
preserved t>y tht^ natives as a ceremonial object to which great sacred- 
nenti wam attached. 

TRADTTIOXR Or OMOIN 

According to iiamou Pane the Indians ralatcd that there was in one 
of the provinces of Haiti, railed Caanan, a moontain, Canta, in which 

were two caves, known as Caci-Bl^iBgaa and Amaiauva. The natives 
of the iislund l»elicved that their ancestoi-s emerged from thi* first of 
these caved, but that other people still remained in the other cavern, 
which was guarded by Marocael. The guardian was once surprised 
by the closing of the entrance of the cave by the sun and turned into 
a stone. Anotlicr li'c^frid tolls how certiiin men w ho went fishing were 
turned into trees, called ,yW/<M, by the shining of tlio >uh ui>oii tbem. 

"The first pciopk," says Charievoix*, who apparently drew his 
information from Ramon Fam',^ Peter Martyr, and oth«-rs, **aTe said 
to have ciymo from two cnvcs in tlic i-lini<l of Haiti, ami the sun, irri- 
tatetl at Uieir exit from the earth, changeil the guardians of these cav- 
erns to stone, and metamorphosed the people who escaped from their 
prisons into trees and into all kinds of animaU. This thoroughly 
alK>rigiiial >t<irv. wliich in sume vnriniits ^^tips on to tell of thr loss of 
• the wonjeii and how their children were turned into frogs, t.rying /fx/, 
("frog, frog occuts in several eurly folk tales. Another tra- 
dition says that the sun and iIh' niooit came to light the world from 
a grotto in the -fjune iKlatul. aii«l that the |M*ople made pilgrimages to 
tliijj grotto, whose walls were ornanieuti'd with paintings, and whose 
entrance was guardecl l>y demons, for whom one had to perform cer- 
tain (M'K inonii's l>efore they would allow him to pass. 

'l"hi' liciiii;, ciiIKmI f 'f 'i >r <./(p\ur'.\\ of i :n :i( oil a])f«'ar in many stories 
us itiutister goil-. wiili scabby or rougii skins, but the spollmg of their 

1 Hi«iolre(l>' ri«If K^j'rtcnolr oij >ie s 1><iiii1iikiii-, i :ia I'liri,. i73i>. 

ft I'aiii' -iiy-i ilu' cliUilr.'ii wen- < liHiivi") inli> t:iii", or Utile i r«iiUirvs Ukv 'UsnrN. 

e T»ia m««i)s kIw ' ' brcMt,' ' nod poKiblf tbe children were cUotonng for milk or (or ibair matiMn. 
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name varic!i> su greatly in dilfercDt wntiDg«> that at titues it ic* almoeit 
itupomible to reoognize it. 

Thore is a rich fioM fm- i«'st';iri li in both Santo TVm lingo and Pnrto 
Rico in tiie i^tudy of survivuis oi Inciian folklore among the wo-talied 
GitartM. SeRor FedericoVall y Spinosa has publubed ooe of these 
modern legends: * 

Tht' Sicrni l.uiniitt'. mrnintAiiiH lie iiloji-.' ihr nortlioa-ieni cija.'rt nf P'>r1o Rico. 
Aiuttug theui, liijjtuT than the ivmI, 8ian<lin)i out pnuKlly uml wrvnt-lj-, stands El 
YonqiM, the loftiest i>eak in the land overwhicb Bori(|tien niled nuoy ymraago. 
Thwo iiiouiitain? art- thickly w<>ii<lc<l, containiiit; the few forvjitw left U> the island, 
luiil tlim- are »<luwly di«ipiieariui$ uuiter the woudiuon'a axe. It U now only a 
qu^icm of time vbeii Ptorto Bioo «ball ccoaist of one dnmp ol beantiAil, txit bam 
mountaina. 

Standinn face to face^th El Yonqne and nutrinur it« head almoM to a level with thla 

nui;.stii- I'lTik, another one, t iillc? f'at'iiiue, Im {ir^ .mjin ut in thf Sii'i ra. Tlu' ti ■] . of 
this [leak coiisijita of a largv rx k which lias a aiiiall incUiiation, raudug an indenture 
on one side, which 1« commoaly tenned the cave^ It b with this rock that my 
legend i.M ronceriu-d. 

A.H iH the (ta.-<e in all mountain rt^gionx, around tliis height many legends exist and 
are li5Uide<l down from generation to generation by the iieaHantH dwelling near. Duf- 
ing a ahort etay among them it waa my good fortune to Uateo to a number of them, 
and T give this one as taken from my notebook: 

"Kin;: riii iijU.' \v:i< a giio<l and jiowerful monandi, who raled over the nortln ni 
cTMijit ot I'orto KiiNj in the day.a of yon', when Hpirita were 9up|»oml to wander on 
mother earth. 

"Kl Knemigo, ax my fair rtory-teller ealletl him, or th« devil, a» the Bible ^ayf, 
iisvd then to wonder in disguise aniongHt tlie mortals, trying to di.-<!iuade the true 
oneH fnun their <-arei>r. Caeiijue was oiieof thoise whom the Evil f^pirJt \M.rki<<| hard* 
est and longest to win over, but, seemingly, without socoess. Uis strung will o>'er> 
came all obstacles and temptations thrown in his path for a long timet hut the Evil 
One wan not pnti.-'fu il Ik- i1;ir,ntcil nr ilrjirived of his prey. 

'* He worked inceisiantly uini r-patwl not a chance to tempt. Finally, one day, 
when OmI'IO*^' had n-turne<l from his work, tired and weary, and the Kvil Sjiirithad 
commenced hia taunts again, in a raeh moment of despair he turned on his tempter 
and said: 

" ' If you can take me to yun mountain,* pomting to El Ynnqne, * withoot getting 
my feet wet, 1 will do as you will.' 
** It was a sad hoar for Oadque when be utteted these words, for no sooner had 

they Irft liiH ;iinuth than the Evil One took him through the air, uvi r rivern, hills, 
anil ni'iiint.iin-. in Kl Ynnijue. Ouc« there, thts Evil One told htm who he was, and 
haid iliM' III' Wit- liis I'risnner. 

"Then imd there el I'nemigo proDOlWced bin Hentence: 'You shall be shut up for 
tlie rest of your day« in yonder mountain,' an<l he |M)inte<l totbep««k where Cacique 
r<M-k i>tandi< tt>-day, aixl t<» make sure "f him he covered the ojieningwith this rock. 
Before being locked op Cacique iiy implomtiona obtained from the Evil One per- 
niimon to have with him his wife and dauirhter. whom he had left in the plains 
Tfii-' rc'inrst irnuitct, ln< w i fr , .i I'l <iiii| i.ii j;< i l.y 1 i»>r danjihier, a y..iii:i: and charming 
princw, shanrHi hiie .jUHrtt r.-^ nt lapliviiy. TIiIh yi>unir |>rin(\>*.-, having Iwrely 



"A ljvtivu>\ vl KUI4; Ciwi«|U», iktH JntlH Stan. Uec. Jti, lIMi. 
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rMrb«d her toeiu*, wm naturally of a }nyou8 dupo«ition, and liked, atwve all tbingp, 

to roniinilitl I't.iy iri ttic lieliiH. 

"AfttT tliey were liM-kf«l up and KvU <>iu« Inul c<iviTt'"l the lop with the stone, 
another ur$r«nt pleading on th« partof Cattlque caused to be lettaainall opening 
(th<> mouth of i\u; chvc), i" orih-r thatOadque misfat eee every now and then th« 

bhit' nky Hn<l l>n'Hlh<4 a little pun* :iir. 

"The younff prim*-*', who hml niuintaiiie'l a !«il«nt (K'nu'Hiior fluririji thit? tiu»«», 
juntped lip *«ith a joyoua sliout when the Evil Oiw had left. Her parents wen: 
aotoniahed at her acUon*. Hhe ran tr» a thin but (ttroit^ vine which waa irrowing in 
tlic intfrior of thi- 4'HVe, Huch < ulli il 1 ly t!ir ii!<!'n.t:iin«'er> ' l>eji;< ' . ' .imH, hiiiiliii)^ 
JitTf^i'lf n|> hand over haiiil, s»x."U n-adifl tlie titiudl otH-iiing at th*- top. Uiuv tliere, 
what wax the «arpriee of her parents to see their beautiful youn^ pearl fwrre her 
tiny h'Mly Ihroiiu'h the ciiudl a|R>r(iirf. On ri'ai'hing tin; 0|n'ii air Ihi- yonriy jjirl niet 
a uiouutaitic^T 4':ilU'd .Inun, whomnc Ikt wmu- hoiK-y whicli he had uatheiv<l. This 
ahettM>k t« hi-r pan-nt.-i. uiid all rejoiced. 

"The r.vil One found it out and wanted to cloee the o|>enin};. but the pitiful plea 
and |M>arly tearx of the youn;; jirincem finally made him eoniprotniM an fAllnwN: The 
<i{H'niiiK should lie left open forever, liilt .mIu' eoiiM IjiII- I" ii'> mii' Imi cii ..lu- day in 
tb« year, which tiliuuld In- S;ui Jaua's day, utid then only to a tir^t-ljoni fion vvtiof« 
name shoultl be Juan. And the tim« wh«< limited to the glhnpeeof daylight »een 
before the xun'a rays »lmck (heir hahitation." 

it is a lotii; tiiin; <«tnrf this li:t|>]M'nfvl. find, the' writ<M- has l)ern 
assiiruU, ««vci"ul Juun.'^ iiavf tulkeil with hor, althoiigb be coultl never 
obtain an interview with one of those priv^ileged liiiiiuin beinf;». Hovf- 
evcf. the younj? pou.snnt wotiiaii who r«'lato<l this taile («> iiu> iis.sured me 
th:it th«>i-o t'xi.stod w <I n!>t on ttiut subject, and, indeed, it seemed to 
In* taken for gninu.'tl tliat it inir. 

In the course of her tale, wlien alluding to the beauty of the priacesa^ 
she noticed (he ov«>M of my youn^ ^utde sparkte and she iiniuediately 
reinurkiHl: ''Oh. tlmt was liiindreciti u£ years ttgo, and she must be 
quite an old woman l)y this tiiue." 

In connection with this tale, the followinfr incident was narrated to 
me, w hich .nremed to prove lo the majority of these peasants the authen- 
ticity of (he story: 

A Spaniard once climbed to Uadque rock, aocompaoied by a large Newfoundlatd 
dog. The opening at the mouth of the rock must ntyt he entered by anyone, as thia 

aTip-n* ('a»'i<iHe, If .ii'jit Mr- that, a.sthedo^ coiilil rmt f.i!k. In- went i:ihi the eave, 
ttikl, in s^ulc- of tlie au.\iou!§ calli* made by il« niatiler, ban not l>i't-n heard iruni up lo 
this date. 

If any of the readers of these pn^o.s i.>« (|Uiili6ed, under the conditions 

ivcitiired hv K] Kmniio^u. fo talk with the once fair princess, the 
writer will gladly aeeompiiiy him uii Sail •luun's day (o Cacique, in 
order to obtuin what perliaiM might bean interesting interview with 
the enchanted princexs of Otcique roclc. 

THE NAME BOKINQUEX 

In lii» letter* to tlie Catliolic n^onarchA OolumhuH iftates that the 
natives of the ishinds that he had discovered did not differ in customs 

a K. U. Major, Mlrcl Lettein of Clirfyt«t>licr CotliMbUi^ 
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nor it. language (en la lengua). In this diarj, as ;^iv«^n hy I^it CMas, 
he ^a\>> tliat the lodtun woiikmi t^iu};ht the Spaniards to i-arry on trade 
in tht ir liuii^uage. which 'Nnic in all tho>«> islands (hi <| mil i - toda 
una en tothis estas isliis dv Itniiaj,"" referring, of course, oiilj to those 
discovered on the fir««t voyajje. 

We are told that the Catalan priest Fray Itanion Pane sj)oke ijne of 
the Haitian dialects. an<l donUiles'^ iMIk r pri<*<fs wo^re fniniliar with dif- 
ferent onus; heuce it is a matter of surprise that no w ritten speciuien of 
the ten^uft^ is extant — not even a patcrtioitler or a printed page. 
The early missionaries hav«' left us no catechism or vocabularies such 
as are valuahle aids in tlic sfiuly nf t he alioriofinul lan<.niMj.'c-< nf M(>xico. 
The. ^ipi'tH'h of prehistoric I'orto Kico lias jnissed out ot practical use 
without adequate record. White there U no person in the Wc«tt Indies 
who I'an now speak the Tainan lan^nia<re, there is u po.ssibint3' of 
{fathering a fair vocidudar}- of this lost tong-no. nnd thus increasirii; 
our knt)wledge of the geneml jitrm-ture of tlie ancient \Ve„st intlian 
hinguimfe, from three sources: (t) Antillean words w^bich oirrur in the 
early liistories of the islands, ino«l'tly names of caciquesand of plants, 
animals, and lh«' like; t'2) t,"'o<_'rHphi( al pl;u i' tinnies. of wiiich there 
are many sitill in use, anci others recorded on ancient maps" and 
charts; (S) substnntives and phrases of Indian origin that still survive 
in folhlone or the spe<'cli of natives. All thr»»e of these sources ha\ e 
been used to a limited extent by native lii'-tfiriaii--. I>y Sefiin* Coll y 
Toste'' and others in i'orto liico and l»y IVacldUer y Mondes- in Cuba. 
We have one or two vocabulartoi*, like that of Brasseur de Dourboui^, 
Brinton's Arawak I^nn^ruaire of Guiatin. and works, like thatof Sptnosa, 
eontainin<r !i-1> Iff cxofic wi;ni<. Finnic of which arc Tn'lian survivals, 
are of ji»]^j4>ciai value. \\ h<'n all (lie Aniitlean wonis gjithered by these 
mcthodn are united in a vocahuhiry its sixe will astonish the linguist, 
and by the use of sucli a list it nniy l>e jH)ssil)I" Im detect some of (ht> 
ujore im[)ortatit principles in fhe structtire of ihc l;iiiL:Ua},n'. I( is tiol 
too umch to hope that some maim-sc ripts or .some printed paternosters 
or translations of church prayersv now hidden away tn old Spanish 
libraries or monasteries, may iie broujrht to light in the cour>e of 
research, stimulating a new interest in tlie linguistics of the Antillean 
race. 

The language of ancient Borinquen was the same, with dialet^tic 
variations^ as the Tainan spoken in Haiti and Cuba, but it had many 

n For iii'trtiirr Jiinii <l«- In < icmS i j i\lii<l«'. in Miolri.I Tl»- ii<itli<ir liji.: fr.r hi- v ..i 

tliiv ttiv fiu>imiU' iti <<il"r. piiUli-ln .1 in l"-*.'. ""i oi'm-ini of i\f Ui»!iirii iil KNi»«>itii>ii in 
Mmlnil. Thr nri*tiiiiil ii mov in tl...' Miimh NuvuI i t Mmirlil C.kji'h iiinii. wliirh (hk In i ii uti. ii 

r>'|<iil>ll'<)i>'i| i« vnhui'"!'' U<t Imlimi iiuiin s of tli>- i«!aiiiN s^ i- 0 kupli r. ti< iiilr<l " .Iiin>i •)<• In < " 

iiiul ■' Kl Mm>i> <l>'J»iiii '\<- I i I ' vji " HI c<iU y T'>»i< '> Ciilnn I'u I'm rtn l{io>. Cmlri' Nii/jiri". iti nti 
arlU'U- «-nUliCf] ' KI Mnp'i Miiri'li <1«* J<inri In Cti^ij." « (tiirUnl. *. tJini [Nc iiuij. I. itiMM'r> pluil >iii«I rit.t 
till- Mi>rk of i'lwn 

'■(■(»>v)Mii<i Ci>ll r T'wti' < iiltm I II fiii-rto Itii-.i I'lu rl.i Kli " !>'.'< Tlii« wnik ( .•iiUilii tin lln|M.r 
tnnt iliwii'oinii iif lh«- liM.r <.r I in f.>r Clmnrii. « iili ii n'l'tiii! of I In- .-uinc. 

f l'ul>M I'rliuilivn, M cl., iii(U«tni, i>v«; V»U j S|»liiu»<i, > oiuiiviiaiu J.t ^uiL>iu«, I'iK tio 
Rioo, lai«7. 
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Carib words dm-ivcd f nnu the Leaser Antilles. Similar words are fre- 

«iu('ntly ho:inl in tlir i-luinl patois and !iiiinn<x Vonoziiolun triHos. as has 
l)efn jx>intetl out t>y Jones, Lucian Adam, Hrinttm, and other writers. 
Many Tainan wordis, fks haniac, caiioc, toliacco, key (island), have 
become anglicized and are now universally used in the West Indies and 
on the ne:;^bl>cirini^ Tiiuitiluiiil. 

The Indian name of l*orto Kico is variously- given in the ditfcrent 
early accounts, and prolmbly the Caril) designation, JJori^jutrn, was a 
dialectic variant which Colnnilnis heard in the Lesser Antilles. The 
name liuiuiyn.^ mentioned in Colunilnis's diary, was prolnihly u Lnrn- 
yan variant. Although afiixed to a suialler inland north of Haiti on 
several maps. Torres ha8 shown that this is the same as the Oarib 
Borinquen. As a result of his scholarly examination of the three cle* 
ments, lio-rl-'j>i- n, Coll r Tostc ;u ri\ »- at the eonclusion that tha 
proper spelling of the name of the Island is liorinquen. After a cril* 
ical ditic'iwsion of the name of the island as spelled by others, Torres 
says,* in part, as follows: 

We ln»lievo that the word Horinqueit or lii>-ri-n-rjuf->t is «>inj>ow»l of the following 
elements: bo which expreflsea the general idea ol tmn, matur; ri which Uenotee the 
abeolute vone^tion of rnlor./NW; the prefix n which mgniftea of them, «ftht: the 
root</(i^, which < nt:<it- theeignlltcation niTth; and n tlnal sign of plural, 

lk)rinquen, with accent on tlu^ /, would then mean **land of valiant 
mastersi'' or ''fatherland of iM)\verful men."* 

The speech of the ancient peu|>le of the island Borinquen is oonaid- 
ered bysmiie aathors to be a Tainan dialect called Eyrie, bat there 
seems no good reason, on nccomit of dialectic variation, to f-<"i«r;>te 
abortgliml Porto liicans from the other West Indians, whouj tiiey 
clearly resemble In customs and hingiiagc. All belong to one and the 
same stock, but from their proximity to the Carib the Porto Ricans 
were naturally more warlike, and the prc'-ence of .'flight variations in 
their langnag«> indicates no difference iu race kinship. 

ABCHGOLOGICAL SITES 

In addition to the preceding mformation regarding the piehistoric 

Porto Hioms. obtiiincd from historical accounts or from ethnoloijy and 
folklore, we have that atforded by a study of prehistoric objects found 
iu the soil, in caves, or on village sites. These can often be interpreted 
by the writings of the Spanish historians, and they also present evidence 

in themselves of the character of the lonp; -extinct people that manu- 
factured and used tliem. Arciieoiog,y is thus able to illuminate obscure 
chapters overlooked or unrecorded by the historian and ethnolf^st, 

I.uls I»r«'n« T4)rri-«, AmeriPH; EsHuIlofi Hi-itorii-iw y Fllolonifim, Mmlrf'l. IW. 

1 1 u ill U- iioti'il that thi-i >|H-lltng <>( tlio nnrieiil immo of the i<liiii<l liitn>il(ire<< lh<> teller it. iitiil 
111 shut rr»|«w» dllti'iv (Mm lh«t <>( Cnll y To«l«! «n<l c>IIiit». Tlie tilijcctinii t<i the oniiifum \s vtvW 
j>ri->M iiii-'l l>y T'>rrf», wlui polnix <v:t 'L it the ihrei- cIcniiTilM N^^ri-Y"' " nifiiii • niplv "iiMa>fdrc^ 
l«u>li!, " <ui<l iwvA Uiu ouimectivti n nn>i llio t^nal letwr Ui Uring out llii* currert inpunlni;. 
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It offors llif only exact datji bv whlcli thv umnners and customs of the 
al>"ris,''Iii('>i ln'fore the udvi-ni of Columbus nin bi- Inferprctcd. 

As the author bm sought to indicate in the preceding pages the life of 
the ftborigines as shovn by the hidtorUns, in the following pages be will 
try to 8up])k iuent this account )>y descriptiono of (he prehistoric objects 
proHprved in the Smithsonian Institution, -intrifcstinrr. whon possiblt*, 
their use and meaning. As has been shown by the historical data 
already presented, the aboriginal race which ))e<)ple(l the island of Porto 
Uico was not confined to it but extended to the neigbborit)|f islands. 
Indeed, much that \vp know through hi>tori( :il >oiirrfs of tlif rustonia 
and beliefs of tlu> Borinc^uenos is based on tiieir reseiubiauce to the 
natives of Haiti, whose manner of life has been described by several 
early u i i t t It is therefore legitimate in discussing the archeological 
data lx*aring on the tti>f)ri«rinal rultun' of Porto Kico to intnxluce studies 
of prehistoric objects from neighboring islands. From comparative 
evidence of this kind onr knowledge is greatly enlarged, but it roust 
always he Iximein mind that certain types of archeological objects are 
jwuliar to cortain islands, and that ciicli island has objects of hiimfin 
make which are characteristic Numbcni of prehistoric Porto Kicau 
antiqaities occur in three different places^ namely, in nheW heaps, in 
caves, and in or near inclosuivs called Jn*'(/oM<hi JhiIh I il) courts"), 
also f'f^r>yufns ih; li>M ("Tntlian inclosiii cs "). Kxcavation-; have 

been made in all these sites but the tield can not yet be said to liave 
been worked with any seientiflkt completeness, and much material 
awaits a more extended exploration. Indian objects are foimd also 
scattered at random over the whole island, hrintj nift with in unex- 
pected places. Men pick them up while plowing in the tieids, digging 
ditches, or making foundations for buildings. The amount of pre- 
historic material awaiting discovery nuist be great, for although no 
-v-fpmatic attempt has yet iM-cn made to bring it to light, CoUectioilS 
obtained by cbaocc are comparatively large. 

DAiic£ Plazas 

At various places on the islands of Porto Bico, Cuba, and Haiti 
there are found level spaces inclosed by rings of stones, fulled by 
the natives jucy/j^ de bo/a or lercadoH de /<»t indu/n. In former 
times these structures were much more numerous and more evident, 
but many of them have been destroyed, so that only a few well-pre- 
served examples now remain. 'Tliese inclosnres generally have a 
rectangular shape andareordinunly .supposed to have been< onstructcd 
for ball games. Doctor Stabl menitioDS eertain of these structures in 
the mountainous districts near Utuado and at the sources of the Baya- 
mon and Manati rivers, and calls attention to the probability that the 
majority have been destroyed, their flat boundary stones having been 
used for pavements or other purposes. Doctor Stahl writes also of 
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one of the incioHures between the district of Comerio and Barninqui- 

t»s iind of nt!u i < in tlie dislri< t< of .THlluias and Hatillo. 

While Imll gjiiiics may havo tukon place in the indosures jui*t 
dexcribod, it aectm more probable f rotu thuii- tuode uf cunstruction, 
situation^ and other featarea tbat they were u«ed as dance courts, in 
whirl) wno orli'^'itttci! vfviiic nf Uu* soloniti ri'ltjfifius ctM-ciTitniif'^ of th».' 
clatiH. It is conjoctuml that the row« of j>toues which i>urruund ih&ae 
inclotiures are the rcniain.s of seat^. 

A shoit distance outttide the inclosures there are fjront^rally found 
tumuli, mounds of earth which were used for hurial of the dead. 
These structures arc not cuntined to Porto Kieo; similar ibclosurea 
surrounded b^' stones occur in other West Indian islands. 

J, (ff. MQller, in his history of the aUiri^'inal American religions 
sj)eaks of one nf fh<'^(< dniici' plucc- ili--rn\ I'livl hy Si lintnliurL'l< ' in 
Haiti, near San Juan du ^lauaguu, where there was a ring of granite 
stones. 21 feet thicic, which measured 3,770 feet in circumference. Tn 
the center of this circle was a rock. 5 feet B inches in ikeight. |>!ir lly 
buried in the >i(il. which SchoiTihuri^k «upi><K. i! [n he ;ni idol. lie 
a«erilK>d these .structures to a race autedatiug the Iiidian.s that Coluni- 
bn9 found on the island. 

In his report in the Prooeetlinjrs of the British Association for 1851 
Scli<iin7Hir<:k r>^!v> s n rnr^rr detailed description of the roclc inclosure 
near San .luan de Mana};ua: 

A far more int<'r«'»*tin!i <list'o%-ory tlian thtifse hinijiH of fonrh jihellc, rna<le duritig 
my travel^i in Santo I)r>tiiinpi, i?*. Ii<>\v«'v«t, a unmih' rin;; in (lie nciijliluirlioiMl of Sun 
Jtun de Mauagua, which aevma U> have entirely escafivil th«» aU<rnii(>n ot previum 
hvtorians and tnvelen. Mana^nia fornicd one of the fl\'e kingdoms into whkh Saoto 
DoMiiii}:o, on tin' arriviil <<i thi- S|>aniunlH, <livi<ltil. ll w:ih -^(ni'mfil l>y tlu> 
C'4iriWcaci<|nf CaoiialM) (wiiirii nuini- !-i»;nili('tl taui i tlw inu^t lirn-c anil |i'>wi'rlnl of 
the chi^'ftaiii)', anil tlic irn'CDticilalilc iMU'my of Itir Kiiro|H-ans. The jiranilo lint; i)i 
now known in the n«igbtwrl)oo<l under the name of "ei ceivwdn de Ioh iudioi>," and 
on a Mvanna mrronnded with eroves of wood and lionndcd by the river Jfanaaua. 

The I'iroU' conj-islH mostly of L'r.itji-. rm'ks, wliich j icc li\ tln ir ^i; thii< -!< that 

ihey tiave been vullected on Uiu liaukH o( the river, i>roliul>ly at .Managua, ultliuugh 
it» dititanoe in considerable. The rocka are moRtly each from !I0 to BO poiindH in 
Wfij»lit. anil liavo iK-cti placi-d »-1om- l<n;''tlnT, giviny tin- riinr aii[K':irr>nt-<' of a 
pav»il riia<1. -1 ffvt in Im-aillli ami. an far a!" tin- tii i-s and huslu-s whii li iuitl nro« n 
uji from iH'lwi'cn tin- roi-ks |M-rniittt'<! ont- to u.sifrtain, L',270 fi-i-t in fin'unifonno'. 
A lai]ge granite rock, 3 ii ct 7 inrlifs in length, ending in obtni>e points, lies nearly in 
the middle of the circle, juirtly tinhcdded in tlic pronnd. I do not think its prraent 

cilnation i-^ (hr oni? it ori^'inally (>.-fii|>i»-<l ; flic r ^ 1> ^I 1 |>rolmf>ly in tln' cfnttT. It 

has betui tiiiioatlied and fmliionetl by liuuiau haii<.lr>, an<l, although the tiuriaix! has 
euflereit frtnn atmoephcric inflnenera, there is evidetice that it was to represent a 
htniiaii fill'"'"': llif cavitift* of llu- eye* and nioutli arc >ilill \i.-il»li-. 

Tliijs iiM k. haninevi-ry ri'sjH.-ct tin- a|<j»«iraiui> of llie lijiurc rej)rcsentc'l liy I'i-re 
Ciiarlevoiz in hie Hirtoire de I'ialc »iM|{noie on de Saint iViniinlyiie, which lie dea- 

"Sir U.>l« rt Si lioml>iirirk. ICtlin<i|ii»,'i<'-il Iti «i-jin lii"' in .-utitu I»iitiilii(,-ii. In ilir \U \~i i i-l lln- Hrlii'-li 
\-*« liiiK.ii, !• '.n* /J. Svc al'<i Itiii tiiUcr y Monili-«'» iiiuil»tion fmm ,1, ti. Miiilft'it Atneriknn. 

ts. Ill- tti'lit:l-'ii>'ii. iU'i> an artii li' in ilii- JHcTMhl ^ ftl /MUMt lO Wbicb hC rivMTtlM.-* ilie MXalM 
ctrtaitm de lot lutiiot oi buutu t>u<uiitg«>. 
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ijniBt«8 as a " fleure trouvfe dam une a^pulture Indianne/* A pathway of the name 

brt-ailth Hf" tho riinr oxteti<li* fnim it, rtrvt, due w»>st, aii'l tiiriiH afterward at a njrht 
angle to the north, eudiog at a gmall brook. The pathway is almost tor ita whole 
extent ov e i gwwu with thick forest; 1 conld not, therefore, aaoeitBin the met 

tnntrlh. No doubt <-!)ii r\i-t itiat tl.N < in unrrf-nr'li-ii the Indian idid, and that 
wiiisin it thou^andfi oi iiativi-- adurr,! deity in tl>e nnslmiK'n form of tlic jfranite 
iXK-k. But another nueftion reoi iin- t" beaolved, namely, were tlie inhaiiitanta 
whom the SpMtiianln nu-t in tlie inland the constructors of this rin»?? I tiiink not. 

Tlie iiiol<jsiirt> uhovo doxTibod is !i|>j)!iroiiJly the same tis that referred 
to hy F. A. Ober," who writes regarding oue of (be dance phuejj iu 
Siiiito Domingfo as follows: 

Ttu'Ktiutliwesteni juirtion, es|iecially where dwelt Atuu'iuiiia and IIi-iirii|uillo, '' \» 
ricti in what 1 may Ivrin surface imltcatioiw; and it in in thia distri«>t, in a \-aUey in 
tlu> ntonntains, that the remains of a larfte amphitheater. encini<ed hy (rmt ro<'ks, 
areto-l;i\ M-cti iicar the 8iiot where Caona'xi « ;i- r.ii^ti.ti J T]i]^ .im [ihitln 
BUpputMxi Ut have served M the arena for the exerei^; of a jt'culiar game of ball in 
wlikrii the Indiana indnlged, somewhat similar to tliBt to-day practiced hy tbe 
Baaqnes. 

Ifc was probably in this dauee plaza, or one of like const riu tinti. in 
the proviuce uf Xutaguu that tbe cacique Anaeaona gave the reception 
to Bartholomew Coltimbtia which Herren has described in detail. 
When Bartholomew Coltinibus, with his troop of :{(H) imn, came to 
Xrintg^ua, he wn-* reeotM ii liy all tlif iiuldi s of the province with 
tlance^*, songs, and oilier ainusetnentri. Thirty woiuen of liie royal 
hotMchold, naked except tia to such garments as hung from their 
girdles, bearing; grei>n lH)ii^hs in their hands, approached the Spaniard 
with song and dance, knelt before him. ;iiid offered him wlial they 
carried. These were followed by others, and the white visitors were 
taken into the pre^4cnce of the cacique, where there was Rpread a feast 
of cilssavn. iitias, tish. and other ilrll. m-ie^L On the following day the 
Spaniards were trejitcd to an i xhihition in which two trf^op'- of the 
Indianti engaged in a mock inittio, during which some of their nutiiber 
were killed. 

The I'orto H'tam fif tjoK i/t fn>/4i WQTO first dt?.scril)ed by Doctor Stahl, 
who sjn'iiks of several of these inclosures in dilTerent i):itt- of the 
ialand. According to thib author, these sites are foruiod ol i;iaunated 
stones of different aizee, placed vertically in po«iUon, and forming 

inclosures of rectangular form njeustjring lo meters, more or less, in 
size, the walls beinij sliirhtly elevated above the surface of the ground. 
Some of these sfr ui lines, on airoiuit of the want of protection, have 

" AWiriiflti'." of the Wi-st In<il«'>, In Itwttdingf <ff Un <lii«^r«.ii» Antiffatiruxn .^ueuty, (>. iil. WorvK^U r. 

l»-M. s<-f ni»<> hm In Ibfl Wak* ol Oolunbaii, Barton. IWS, aod tab Porto Rico and Iu Acmurov* 

N. H V.>-V. ivjo. 

''Tilt- «'4U'l<|iii' ('«omtb<> lirt-'l near dx' [tiK-MK Snii Jiiiiii Miinacn'i hi> tvKo lM-iii( a •Iplerwt ttttlu^ 
t lilo. < iiri(|iif ii( Xuriitrun. whew villsitrc tvii« ut llie hiii'l i>f iIh- of tli.-it riiituc. 

• Till- <-m'l.|iii' ni-iirli|iilll<> Ik'ii<I<-iI tln' U«t oiiltirL'itk of (hi- llniliiini- Mi;iiiii«l the SiKiii>liin)> hikI Inu r 
ret^x'U oil u [iiK lilo <'jilli-il tto>n. iiiiftbvi Iticcilj of i^atu l>umiu);u, wlicrv xurvlvurB of Ihv tikdliiiis 
WmliviiiK in 
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diiwppeared, and the remainder have been partially destroyed, so that 
it rail not be determined whether the wallf oiu-o completelyaurrounded 

thf inrlosure «»r wiictlicr |>nssn(»'Pways wpyc It ft in tlir cfinuM-s or other 
places. i)oct*»r 8tiilil mentions one of the-tfe .-^ites near the source of 
the Bayamon river, on the border of Afpua Boenas and Bayamon. 
Another iras fouiul on the Iwnks of the Manati river, in the high 
mouiitain-^ of Coi n-al. 

The bail eonrts examined by the present author were etituateU for 
the most part on terraoes or on land fringing rivers, elevated high 
enoug'h to b«> above freshets, and yet lying in river valleys that could 
be cultivatf^d. The center of the inclnsiire is ordinarily Imver than 
the surrounding plain. In most iostiuiees the alignment of the stones 
has been disturbed, and none of these strueturee which lias been 
examined has an unbroken surrounding wall. As a rule, only a few 
of the stone-i which once compoMKl flicm now stand upriirht. Many 
of these structures are now found in the mountains i>ut there is good 
evidence that in prehistoric times they were most numerous on the 
coastal plains. The latter regions are now given up mostly to sugar 
cultivation and hnve been planted with cane for so many years that all 
traces of alM)riginal structures in tbem have been completely oldit- 
erated. Along the banks of the Rio Grande de Arecibo and its trilin- 
t«ries there are still found many reinnant-s of ball «-ourts, especially in 
the high mountains in the middle of the island. At pre-cnt the ln -t 
preserved are found near the towiits Utuado and Adjuntiis. There is a 
good specimen about 50 steps from the main road between Utuado 
and Adjuntivs. just north of the latti»r town. 

Diiiin;.f hU Hrfheoloo-icnl stiulies in rttiado in liMK! over 2"i hutujit 
were brought to the author's attention, the most important and best- 
preserved being somewhat distant from that town. The following 
may lie mentioned as the best kn<»wn: (1) Cayuco, (2) Arenas. (3) Salto 
Arril«i, (4) Vivi Aliajo, (5) .layuya. 0') Mameyes, (7) Paso del Palma, 
(b) Alouso, (9) Alfonso, (10) several in the barrios of L'tuaUo. 

Just outside the boundary wall of every one of the inclosures studied 
by the author there were found one or more low mounds which bear 
supt'rficial evidences of havinjr bci ri made by human hands. Kx«"»iva- 
tions iu one of these mounds near L tiiado were made by the writer in 
19(^ and a brief reference to the result of his work appears in the 
following quotation from his account of Porto Rican pictography:* 

In :iiy -'.n iiiN 'if ..nc ,,f X\\cve iiuloHures :tt T'tiuwlo 1 fouml that tlio main thaA 
from that lowii Ii> A«ljiiula« hiul nit thniii^'h tliet-tlire of one of the inounili','' n-vwil- 
ing, a few f««>t ln-li)w the i<urlu(v, u layer nt -i il l ontuining frH|;nifnt!^ <>f |ir>ttvry. a 
few broken eelte, «nd th« long bones of au adult. This discoverf induced me to 
extend « treneh diametrically tliRnigh the mound, |iani1liel with the wlep of the 

a Amtrimn .iHUmtf^tluyM. n. a., V.. nu. 9. 4A7, IMt. 

ATIie author Mfniliit^ (omw iBMimlBirilh tba rajiey* inhuIoiiimI by AtilMila Bacliillar jrSlimtal 
la bin well-known work, Cuba ItiniliitB. 
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InckMnn. The depth of this trench, at the middle of the mouDd, wn *hout 9 

feet. Tlif i-xcavation revcalwl that tin- tnound ri*tiHl mi h hard k™v< 1 1>;ih<- and 
wa>» coiiii.«o8ed "f soil «i rich that ionu- of it watt oirritKl away by tiio lunglu f iring 
farmer for tue ae fortiliztr. ThiH earth waH very jnoict and ill ndaptod to thi- i>ri'.«er- 
vation of bones or other flbn>ut< material. Xevertheleae^ we found ten skvleiuns of 
adulta and inCuitg, with mortuary olijectn bo distributed as to indicate that they had 
1>eeii placed there as > 'fh i iii_->. (Jnr nf the hfvt prei<erve<l of these ukeletonn win 
found in a iduing po»ture with its drawn to ita cheet and with cenunic objects 
lyioK at one side. The frontal booea of the aknlls were aboonnally fUtteneil, as in 
thoi^ from the oavea in the northern part of Santo Domingo, described by Doctor * 



The discovery that these luouiid.'^ are ladiaii cetnett'riei* tihoda light 
on the nature and uso of the neighborini; ineloattres. The ooneliuions 
. drawn from my ox»iivations of the Ftuado mounds are that hirjre 
nutnhcrs of the dead were biirie<l jti^t out>ide the daiu'(> courts and 
that the oluborate amitwy or mortuary daueeji, were held in the latter. 
There it* evidence also of the interment of the dead in caves, hainan 
skeletons from the cave at Jobo. near the road from Areciho to 
rtiiado. havinjf been j^iven to me by Doctor t.'abello. But the major- 
ity of the prehistoric I'orto liicaii dead were undoubtedly buried in 
the oemeteriea above referred to. 

Of the nature of the dances {wrfonned by the Antilleans at the time 
of interment little is known; but, from what has been described by 
Gumillu ay occurring among the kindred Orinoco tribes, it is proUible 
that they were very elaborate. One custom it* specially noteworthy. 
Anjonj( <'ertain of the latter trilies it was {he habit to place staves around 
the grave, to the end.s of which were tied stone efhgiesof the heads of 
the toteiu.s of the dead. Apparently tlii.s cusUjiu wa.s practised by the 
people who lived near Utuado; in corroboration of this statement it 
may Ikj mentioned that a stone face wan found on or near the mound. 
This specimeti resembles the so-ctdled masks detscribed and figured by 
Mason, l>ut its ,size and geneml shape preclude its u.sc jis such. More- 
over, certain other objects of the same general shape have a groove on 
(uie side, wheivin is fitted a staff to which the whole ol)ject wa.s tied, 
Tl>ere is g<M)d evidence that these so-called stone miu*ks were really 
mortuary emblcujs which were fastened to sticlcs and placed around 
the graves of the dead, where they remained for some time, especially 
when dancc'^ wer e InMiig performed in their honor. 

In considering the use to which the Indians jutt these inclosures, 
Doctor Stahl points out tluit if they marked the dwellings of chiefs, 
the walki, over which a child might jump, would he useless for protec- 
tion. The bouiid;n y stones were not pliu-ed in line to indicate burial 
places/' althougli cemeteries were not far away, for the inclosiire is 
sunken below the level of the adjacent plain. The jKjpular theory 

Di-c imvi-rtc <l'iill Criiiiu il lmlli-ii Cicuiivt. n SHinl-Domin^iU'. XhuU-*. IM'l. 

Till- iinrti iil l''>r«< Ui<'iii)« I^uil f\ i<liiil1y »«_-vt'riil imi-U-^xf tjiirijil. u» (tvicilu ii**ort« in ri'pirri to 
tile HnUumv. Tliu t-i uu UT} in the vulky <ii ( '<>ii«taiiu, luciuiuncl bjr l^<-lviHiat>urKk (Ailnitstmu, 
]k TW'Tm, mao, majr tiavv baca niaiUftr to thai near Mameyvii 
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that they were places for bftll dfamcs is no douht sound so far as it gxies, 
hut tlirsc w(<!'o only ono of ma\-\y kinds of gatherings held by the pre- 
bij<tori»' Indians of Porto Kico. 

The general appearance of these inclosures, with idols and fMcto- 
gmplis carved on some of their iKiundaiT stone.s. and the proj^enoe of 
nJMjrhhoi'inp' nioinid<. '^ome of which wiTf Imriiil phifc-^. dthrr^ tlie 
sites of prehistoric pueblos, condru my l>elief that they were plaza* 
.in which were celebrated the ceremonial danoefi called areltoit^ and 
i-speciiilly those moituary ritt'.s of ancestor worship whi<-lj reached so 
hiuli ii <Ii \ ( Icipnicnt anion^ the prehistoric Porto Kican>. Ilcrf were 
performed daucci* comuiemorative of the dead interred uear by, and 
here sonps were sung in memory of anoesdors, as Ovieldo and others 
have stated. 

In aiiiiitiiMi tn riMTiiionial ttrtifox, pinies also no dnuht t<H>k pliu-o in 
tbei:$e iDclu«<urcii, which curret^poud in a measure to the plazaj> of the 
FtaebloH of our Southwest, which are used for all public functions. 

The Indiiiii town must have lx>en near by, fur Oviedo says that near 
each pueblo there was a place fm hrtt, r/, or the hall ^tiiiK ." The nanic 
locally given to these inclosures has a foundation in tradition, and white 
they may have been used by the Indians for (rxnies. the presence of 
the adjacent cemeteries indicates that they were used also in the iM>r- 
fornianro of nmrtuary dances, of whi« !i ilic Porto Kir;ui ahoritfines 
bad many kinds. But la^ {ratnes among the Autilleans were probably 
half secular and half religious, there is no reason why t hey sliould not 
have bee n pe rf ormed in plasas sometimes used for the purely ceremonial 

The discovery of stone halls in these inclosures is often uientioned 
as an indication that these places were used in ball games, implying 
that the stones were the halls usrd. This helit>f, which isaconunon 
OIK" junonif fhr counfrv fnik nf t!ir i-hind. little support from 

examination of the ol>ject.s themselves. Jn Oviedo's account of the 
^me, the ball used is said to have been made of a resinous ^um, so 
titid the stone balls do not fit at all his description of the method of 
playing thf inune. Indeed, some of the larger stone halls, which nro 
more than -z h et in diameter, <t>uld hardly be carried by a -single man. 
Moreover, many of the balls are not spherical, but are simply water- 
worn bowlders having the form of ohlate or prolate spheroids. CVm- 
~i li riii'j thi^c f:n Is I Inivt* serious doul)t whether the sfonev fould 
have l)een used in tlio iximi of ball game described by Oviedo, although 
this does not, of courne, preclude their use in some other game.' Their 

•The prehistoric Poito aimiw dkl not build yMamiiaiit *liiae or idalie hafaltatkiiia, but only tern- 
iwmrr wiinMBmi w(ih iraadcn frnton vaA iMla-lvaT coTertng. Thew bare long ago db^iiiiH-nr'^ii. 
bllt Ui«ir iltcfl Btin Ktnaln in the lona of uouikla J«>t outddt* the Jnrffo* de bohi. lit Mufi»z'» 
<|«r>. riptiotb i>r an Indian pueblo ncnr tho ttiMt Ho incnitoin in oiadc ol a Aairfu; or djiiiee |tl«x«. 

I'TIk' xiMiv uiav, for inatanrr. have bcoil lha mMe m Ibat played hi MuxioD, the opuru, UachUi, 
tot whkrh m fimnd near iium>' rula*. 
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praaence in gnves And in dftm-o plaza« mdioatea that thej were saffi- 
cientty prized to hiivo been hrouji^ht there f or * puqxisef and I offer 

the followiriir sjiociilution us to (lu lr u<r: 

Water- worn sioni's are styiubols of ruuuiog water, the worship of 
which is hi^rhly .si^miticant in the' rain ceremonies of primitire agri- 
culturists. In (lie Kiiifttsion of cuu.se and effect, 80 common amon^ 
al>ori}fiiial p<'Oplr>, tlicsr stone-;, shupetl mainly ')v ninninij wntor, nre 
believed to have uuigic power to hrinfj ruin or to cause water to till 
the slreani beds. Hence they were giithered by the Indnnsand car* 
Tied to dnm o and other a>reni<>nial places, where tbey are now so 
eonniioiily Iniind. We lind thiit water-worn sfnnrs nrf f»ftrn wor- 
shiped by primitive agriculturists bei^aut^e of the belief that thei^c 
objects cause the water, which bas given them their form, to increase, 
just as the frog, which lives in moist places, is believed to augment 
the water supply. " 

It is iiitereiiitiog to add, in discussing the probable aae of thet>e stone 
ballH, that Doctor Stahl, who iuts •;i\'en much attention to the botany of 
Purto Hico, after stating tbata portion of the description of given 
by Oviedo was dorivrd from the jfHme plnyrd liy tlic South Aiiiftifan 
Indiau:^, declares that there is no natural vegetable product iu Porto 
Rico which furnishes an elastic gum* that could have served the abo* 
riginee for the balls used in the game. Whether t\iv prehistoric Porto 
Ilicans did or did not pl;iy tin' hull <.'!ini(' di-Ncribi d hy Ovirdn ist»eyond 
the scope of this writing, but the stone balls found iu the dance plazaa 
certainly could not have been used in the manner Oviedo describes. 

The foregoing explanation does not fully account for the nutnc^/f// 
(/, hofit, ndiir h survives from early tirnt -> and evidently originated 
among the Spaniard.s, who, with knowledge of the use of tliese inclo- 
sures, applied it to them. The prehistoric Porto Ricans nniy have 
performed, in these inclosures, ^utnes or ••ercmonies with stone Inills. 
Sue li u-;mK«< were known to Ovie<lo, but in his description hf does not 
carefully dislinguihb ibem from tho.se in which elabtic Uilis were u.sed. 
Similar games, to which have been ascribed a phallic significance, are 
recorded f i om Y ucatan and elsewhere. In the aljsenco of documental y 
proof of the existence of a prehistoi ic ijame with stone Imlls in Porto 
liico, we liave little l)a»is for .speculation regarding their phallic 
stgniBcance, but that this game, when it existed, had a symbolic ger- 
minative meaning among the trilies which practised it is not improbable. 

Shell Heaps 

The existence of shell heaps along the coast of Piirto Rico has t»een 
mentioned by several authors, and excavation!] have liceu made in some 

•Ifany ixuuncM Btlgbt be cited la which, raonf primitive mea, WKler-wimi otone* and iiickc 
or «ra.tc« ■ttiunltSM beHeved lo he cOcadom in brinslnc mier. To thcae mar <w added ahelta ai 
waiw anliDaia, water ptanti, and, la feet, an; thhis Irom tbe wnter or pettalninr ta it. 

kSiahl iciatdtUaa fto^hl* UMt thJ* ^ama MMe» wa* obtained Iiaai a tree. >SipAan/a HaitUa, 
pMHiUarlo the aaf Bland ("CMlaSnie"}. 
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of these houps i<itiuited near Salinas, on thi* isoutli shore. Doctor 
Stalil lias I nllcil altentiuii to rxti'i-ior slu-ll ili'itdsits on the iiorlh eoust 
ueiir the mouth of the Muuuti river and elsewhere. The largest shell 
heaps emnined l^* (be author are those at Ch\ ito, near S«tiiM«, and 
on the left hank of the Coumn river, nenr Seiior Vincente Usera^s 
fiirnihon.se, ii short distanrr t tom idc (\niiiio Kuths. 

Of the Cuyito shell heap an account has been ifiven \)\ .Sefior A^^uti- 
tid Navarette.' He vi9Ued Oayito with a well-known journalist and 
arcbeotogiht, Sefior Zeno (iandia, who has also pultlished in Km-h1 newTg. 
]>npor< •<ev('i':il iiri icli'.-^ on Portu Kiran iiri ln'iilo<i \ . tmt flu--*^ the author 
lui.s uot been able to obtain. The shell heap at CXvito is thiLs de^*ri)jed 
by Navarette: 

A quinouu veintv mt'troH ill- la c*:>Dta y fii Knea rt*cta ile e»>te liigMT, raooninun - 
DD vwrto aolftr, verdadero ' ' kiqaem dingo ' ' dands, drcunaerito de un fatdo por la vunta 
y el otro por el rio; en ^1 y rani & f>ui>erfide recofrinuw vaia de 60 fminnentrw rerd> 

mil ;i iialo')>orinouiia, entn- i '!<•- \ aria." caltezas idolilloH y jw-nati-, lia'"i> (p1. > tmo 
luuy curioHo porque aobre la I'rente y «u el centro del tocailu, tiene uu vcnludero 
cnaoabel de barro 

tiw-m ()ntnA«ttcri v rt'tifrio'^n. tiprifn mny divfrwoy ililnijw. ftifn' Ins ipic me ho trnido 
hay uiioijue tiguni la i-al>eza<lc uii inurt'i*ilaK<>. niide lum i>iiIk««1ii 'I'- tiiumrio y [iim-ce 
Mtnvo adberido & alfjuna varijad CfotAML £« d<> notarse <|iie en tmlim hin Ininirea i 
qaealudlmae, ae oamtna sobre ana enorme cantidad de mitos de moluacoe, loe que 
ae ballan en In etiperfide 6 reviwItM en la Uerta i ikko i|ue i-on el pie ae aliotide. 

Aocordiufr to Navarette^ Doctor Souquet excavated the larj^r part 

of this shell heap eighteen or twenty years previovis to the fonner's 
visit and obt«ine<l 6<X) cai-irf tmt, or little elay heads, which he had car- 
ried to Europe. These clay heads are not, as is popularly supposed, 
headtt of idols, bat are fragments of cerainie decorations, as will be 
shown later. 

In tlie neighborhood of Cayito. Navarette found a human cmnium 
and vertebraj and larger arm bones, which he decided, from evidence 
obtained from natives, were not those of historic oeeupants of the 
cfMintry. Tln ir fussociation with fragments of piohi-toric jxittery led 
him to rcgai-d these hh remains of prehistoric people who once lived in 
that neighborhood. 

On his visit to Gayito in 1904 the author was able to identify the 
shell hcnyjs mentioned by Scnor Navarette, but he found their form 
greatly moditied. The sea had apparently washed away portions (»f 
the mound at one point, and elsewhere houses had been erected upou 
it, partially concealing its site. Guided by Sefior Santiago, be picked 
up sevt-nil fra<rinents of pottery near one of the cabins and obtained a 
few elay beads from the natives>. No excavations were attempted but 
enough evidence was obtained to show that extended wi>rli in this 
neighborhood would reveal important archeologlcal data. 

i.\K«Miii Nnviirt-tii-. Kj<iiwii<«< 111- .\ri|iiii>i<>K^ <1« Pii«rlo HIco. }iul»llMw<l ttt the hmn|M|wr JB 
A«Wr<«, May, IMM; reimMivbed in la AquUtt. tomo. IMM. 
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Tin- largpst shell henps visit«'d l»y tlio author wt-ro those m ar CoAmo 
springs. OH the fiirin of Seilor Vineente I'sem. who (irst «illed the atten- 
tiuii of thti author to the^e feiimius. The heap($ are v«ry oxteu«>ive, 
coveriui^ oonsiderable portions of the bluff n«ar his house on the 
left hank of the Cuatuo river. At ihi^ place there is an embank iiit iu 
20 or more fvot nhove the river in which aro Inyoi^ of shell- u ith 
fi-H);muiit> of pottery. On Uie ourfave sbelhi occur for a hundred feet 
or more from the ed||;e of the'emlwnkiueot. These shell hcAps would 
well refw\ systematic excavation. The numerous fragments collected 
were pnn tii :illy identical in cli;init t4M- with tho«e from Cafito and 
reaemble those from ."ihell heaps iu .lamaica." 

Oaves 

Porto Kioo hftN mtmy caveSf some of which are of great size and 

beauty. Many of these caves have not been explored to thfii' full 
extent and btit a fi-w have been entered l)V archeologists. The only 
systematic atti-mpts lo discover aboriginal objects concealed iu their 
floors are those of M. Pinart in the neighb<frhood of Arecibo and of 
the author iu caves near Manati. 

It i^s impo»i*ible to enumerate all the caves on this island, for they 
occur along the whole uorth coast and in the mountains wherever the 
ooft limestone comes to the surfiue. Some are inaccessible; many are 
entered from a level, others from the top. The majority bear evi- 
dence of great a^r*: others are more modern. Many caves are simple 
shelters with oserlianging cliffs, the entrance being open to the sky; 
others have very narrow passageways opening- into large chambers 
which communicate by means of pas^gea with smaller rooms extend- 
ing deep into the bowels of the earth. 

There are caves showing evidences of human occupation, near Aguasi 
Buenas, Bayamon, Oales, Manatt, Arecibo, Oorosid, CajiftMM, Adjuntae, 
Utuado. Coyuco, Juana Diaz, and in many other localities. These par- 
ticular ones are mentioned, not as exhausting the |X>ssible list, hut as 
those visited by the author or those from which Indian objects are 
known to have been obtained. Ajsa rule, these eaves have many staK 
a<-tites and &talaj,miiteN, winch have obsfin-ed such e\ i(lonces of occu- 
pation as mural pictogniphs. Niches tiiat are evidently artificial, plat- 
forms, and other artificial structures occur quite frequently. All the 
caves visited by the author had l>een previously' entered by others, and 
whatev»ir movable objeffs, sticli uloK or pottery, formerly stootl in 
thei>e uicbeni or on these platforms had long before been mnoved. 

The floors of the Porto Kican cavej^ offer the most promising places 
for arcbeological examination, and for that purpose the author chose 
the cave called the ^^Cueva de his Golondrinas,'" situated not far from 

• • adtik Haka. Ilia MortiRMik ttltdiai HUMen. IKttBiia «Mr((i4. ii, Kiii|*lan. Uaa$k», UMi 
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Mftnati, oo the tiorth coast <if tliu isluml. Thi^ in one of sm'erikl 
largo cavorns in thut nei*rlil>i'i lioixl, nil of whicii show iiijiny siffns of 
former iiidiun pre^tencc. It large uud o^ua laterally, with the 
entnmce lookini;' over tbe sea acros* a oarrow strip of bmch, a Wel- 
tered cove ai)d landing' place which may have served Caribor othera 
as a safe Iiin lior for their canoes or an easy incline shoulH tliey desire <o 
haul theui up on the shore. The htrip of laud between tbe cave eutrunce 
and the shore ia fertile, yielding the present owner a remunerative 
yearly crop. The foee of the cliff, in the side of which this and neigh- 
f>()riTi<r ejn es nro eioded, is perpendicular, and can not be scaled near 
the cavern entrance. 

This cave is about 50 feet deep, tbe overhanjjfing cliff being about 
30 feetabtive the floor; its w idth at the entrance is about lOOfeeU It 
i> tn idt-iit thut >iiice tliis cave liad Itcni n^pd hy man what was once 
the edge of the overhanging roof had broken off in sections and fallen 
to the floor, |>artially closing the entrance to the cave. Trees of con- 
siderahle size grow just hefon- the entnmce, partially conceal iii^r it 
frnni the le\ I'l strip of land a few fcrt hi'lmv. This hrrrikini,^ of the 
edge is due in part to eruiiion, but largely tu iooIj* of trees on the clitf 
above. The.se agencies have detached stones of considerable size: but it 
is clear that the stones have fallen since the cave was used, for frag- 
ments of Indian yvittnry were found in the soil nt the tiuiuth of the 
cave. Much of the surface of the cavern in covered with a layer of 
stalagma, and stabictites are still being formed by a continual dripping , 
of water from the wall of the overhanging cliffs. 

'Plie floor of the cave is composed of ii soft soil, easily excavated, 
showing evidences of huniati occu[)atiou tu tbe depth of 10 feet. 
Before the arrival of the author other investigators had made excava- 
tions in the Hoor, but so far as he could learn these diggings were 
nm(i(\ not for scientitie puriwses hut for supposed concealed tre;i»*ures. 
tjeveml of tbe peons employed by these gold seekers worked for the 
author also, and according to their stories no treasure of any kind was 
found. The workmen declared, however, that ominous voices pro- 
ce* diii^'^ from the cliffs and tlircatcninjj intrmlcrs with death >hould 
they disturb further the cave floor led them to abandon their former 
work. Of ooui'se they heard no soch voices in their work for the 
author, when they received ^ir wages at the (dose of each day. 

The floor of this cave was excavated hy niukiti"^- a trench across the 
entrance just within the fallen stones above referred to, working into 
the cave and outward from it toward the sea. The soil was found to 
be fall of fra;,Miient-. <if pottery, charred wo4jd and hsIk's. shells, and 
worked hone objects. No Kuropean objects or other « \ idi nccs of 
Si>anLsb conUicl were found. The excavations were carried tiown to 
the hard stalagma that forms the foundation on which rests the soil 
containing artificial remains. At one or two points the stalagma was 
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peiietnit«(l and fouiul to 1m solid, without tnicos of urtitirial remains. 
Tilt' loose still ronf-iint'd bones of many animah which had served as 
food, Imt iiu nuiuaii i«.-iuaiii» and no evidcm-«« of caiiuibuliaitic feasts. 
Xo shell brecda was detected. 

The pott«'rv consisted of broken fni^nents — no whole jars were 
<»htHined — mainly handles of larije ollas. or fo*)king pot.s. They lieUm^ 
to ware of the coarsest kind, and many stiii show iKHjt on liieir «ur- 
hoos. There were ft few specimeiui of polished red ware, bul none 
wei-e |)ainted or had evidences of jrlazin^j or vitriried surfaces. Inode 
or two instances ridjjfes indicating the coiled juethod of manufacture 
were detected, hut as a rule the^ coils had been rubbed down, making 
a smofith surface. The curvature of the lari^e f mgrments indicfttes vari- 
ons forms of ceramic objects. There are evidences that Mime of tlietn 
were vases and bowls of almost fjlolmlar shape; others weiT lioat- 
shapcd or more like trenchers, and .>»till others were flat dishes or plates. 
Some of the hst-mentioned kind had raised rihs across their bases. 
Small clay heads, more than '2^> of which were removed from the soil 
of this cave, are f moments of relief decoration of pottery. Their gen- 
eral forms, as seen in some of the plates illustrating thi:> work, do not 
greatlj differ from those found in the burial mounds, a fact which 
would indicate identity of culture in their maker-. 

The few celt-s which were exhumed from tln' floor ot' tliis tave are 
petaloid iu form, but one sjK"ciuien is beautifully ^x)lished and grooved, 
resembling the axes characteristic of the Carib of St Vincent or of 
Dominica. 

The evidence, so far m it gtK*.s, seems to indicate that this cave was a 
camping place or a spot frequented by many natives for a consider- 
able time, but there is nothing definite to identify the inhabitants as 
Carib; the results of the foregoing investigation suggest that they 
were people of the same general culture as those wh«» lived in the 
mountains. The pictographs ou the walls of the cave, of which there 
are many, are not materially different from those found in the open, 
II- will })v shown later in this article. 

Kxamiiiations »»f one or two smaller caves nejir the Cueva <le las 
Goloadrinas showed nothing exceptional. Farther down the coast, 
near the mouth of the Manati river, there is another lai|i;G cave, with 
many ft :i<rments of pottery^ which would be a good place for new 
explorations. 

AJiCHEOUXjlCAL OB.)E<JTS 

By fiir the most important means now available for the interpretation 
of tlif <'ulture of (hi- ]>rclii-tnri(' Porto Hirnfis is n study t)f un heolog- 
ical objects that ar»> being brought to ligiu by chance dis<-overy or 
scientific exploration. When the extent to which prehistoric objects 
may aid us in an interpretation of aboriginal life is moro generally 
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reeognicedf additional efforts will Ih> iimil«> to pro.son'c such specimens 
for the archeologist. Porto Rico has Iweii pn ticulai !y fortiirmtf? in this 
regaixl. It has hud many local studeutj who have been intcreiited in 
the ftbori|,nnal history of the Isknd And manjr more who have pre- 
serA-ed relics, awaiting the time when eeientifie men would nee them in 

their >tmiio>. 

One tindM tew writings on thb Huhjeet prior to the middle of the 
nineteenth century and can cotmt almost on hh tintrei-s the published 
worlcs on Porlo Kican archeology up to the present time, although 
scvcnil (•olloctioii- of prehistoric oVijrcts made by local collector-- h:ivf» 
drifted into mu^eum^$ or private hands in Uie United States and Europe 
or still remain on the island. 

The Latimer collection, which isthe largest ev* r nuulc tm the island, 
and has !!(f nirtiM! the most attenthm, was present' d tti tlic Sinith-unian 
In^ititution hy George Latiuter. It waa described in 1870 by i'ro- 
fessorO. T. Mason, the nestorof American ethnotogj. This publica- 
tion, Mil' most complete account of Poi-to Kican antiquities which has 
appi^ari'ii, >tiiiniliitc(1 nn Pver in<TM><iii^>- intci-c^t in the subject thnt 
was heightened by the amiexation of the island to the United .States. 
In 1898, more than a quarter of a century after Mason's catalogue of 
the Latimer colle«'tion first ap|)eared in print. <»winjj to the incrcnscd 
demand foi- inforniiition repirding t!ic !uiti(|iiifi('> of the island, the 
Smithsonian institution reprinted it as being still the best work extant 
on the subject. 

The author considers himself fortunate in I>eingable to include in this 
article descriptions of the objects in the Latimer collection, and lie 1ms 
drawn largely from Profe.sMjr Mason's work in many quotations scat- 
tered through the following images. 

In consideiing the material from Porto Rico, when necessary com- 
parative dntsi from other islands, us Santo Domingo and the I/f-sser 
Antilles, have been introduced. Porto Jiico was the center of an Antil- 
lean culture but the same or an allied culture was found in neighboring 
islands, so that it is not well at present to limit this report to Porto 
Rico, notwithstanding the relatively great size of collections from that 
island. 

It is unfortunate in some ways that the exact localities where the 

objects were found can not be stated dctinitely. and it is equally to l)e 
rcrrrettrd that we do not know accuniti'ly whether one or two of the 
specimens were collected in Santo Domingo or Porto Rico. There 
were two, perhaps three, different races — the Oarib^ the Arawak, 

and possibly an archaic )x>pulation of cave dwellei's -in Porto Rico 
before the advent of C'oltnnbus. It may be pn-~ible Inter to distinofuigh 
the objects which lielonged to each of tbe.>e dideivni peoples, but at 
present it is not. 
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The ftrcheological objects treated in the foUoving descriptions 

)iu-lu(ii> stone impleiiK'titA) three-pointed idols, stone colliirs. ntune 
hear! s and iiuisks. niniilets pilkr stones, ornaments of stoni' :iiui >li(>ll 
and iKine carvings, pottery, wooden objects, idoL* of .stone and wowl, 
md various other specimens. In the same general catefpory are lilie- 
wise incluiii-il [)ictographs, or rock etchings^ and other an lieological 
evidencen of aboriginal life which still remain on the Ixland. 

The forms, uo le«8 tbau the tiue technology exhibited in the above- 
mentioned groups of prehistoric objects, stamp the culture to which 
they owe their origin as high in the scale of development. Such lino 
pnKlucts could not have lu eti the work of nn nnskill^'il ]>eople. These 
object!* are clmracteristic, <litferjug e!»sentiaU> from those foiuui on 
the neighboring' continent, so that we may designate the area in which 
they «K-ciir as a stpectal culture aj-ea, distinct from all others and desen'- 
ing of the sjwcilic name b\' which it has l>een designated. 

This* culture reached its highest development in the two islands of 
Porto Rico and Santo Domingo, so that the causes which led to its 
evolution mi»t be sought in the insular conditions under which it waa 
evolved. The specimens show little to indicate their ago. btit the 
development of a peculiar culture like the Antilican is not the ptx)duct 
of a few years, but rather of long periods of time, which implies that 
man has inhabited the West Indies from remote antiquity, long enough 
to lead to great si>ccialization in the artificial products that have sur- 
vived him. But it is also highly probable that the ages of these 
objects may be different, for while many were doubtless in use wlien 
the islands were discovered, others, as the stone collars, had already 
pa^-^ed out of n-ic ;it that time. 

Many so-tiiiieti prehistoric iuiplcmcnt^ were doubtless brought to 
Porto Bico by Indians who were transferred from neighboring islands 
as slaves or by those who voluntarily sought h nit there from over 
the seas. In the lit,'ht of this knowledge it becoiiies a complicated 
problem to refer these objects to their rightful uiakers, and we have 
not in our possession the date adequate to solve it in a wholly satis- 
factory manner. 

It is remarkable, as was pointed out by Professor Mason regarding 
the Latimer collection, that '* there is not in all the collection a single 
flaked or chipped implement or weapon.^ The same is true of the 
many hundreds of stone implements obtained by the author, and thus 
fur there ha.s not been discovered in Porto Kico evidence of chipi)«'d 
stone, not even u single arrowhead. The roughcj^t stone objects found 
show marks of polishing. Mr Frederick A. Ober states that Doctor 
Llenas. a physician of Puerto Plata, ''describes an al>original work- 
shop he inve.stigated in a cave in the Santo Domingo mountains, where 
ho found muuy fragmcuts of chipped tools, but uo perfect specimens." 
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This was an itnportant discovery and should be followed up by later 

stiulfiitH of Antillt'aii iiiciIhkI-; of -totioworkinjf. It .should lir firirm> 
in mind in this cotuiection tlutt luuny object:* uru nmde oi a kind of 
titone resembling jadeite, which thus fnr hu not been found in situ in 
either Haiti or Porto Bico. The neiin-.st i(Mality where the rough 
nmteriiil out of whicli some of the piclii-toi ic oljjerts woro fashioned 
occurti h in South America, many luiies away, and these ut lca«t were 
not manufactured oh the islands where they were found. 

Every collection of aboriginal objects from the West Itulies which 
the author has exanihicd is ri( li in -tone implements, differing in 
cliiiracter, »ize, and foriu. The surfaces are either rough or highly 
[ lolished, and, as a rule, the specimens are made of a hard volcanic 
rock, similar t«) that used in the manufacture of idols and amulets. 

Vai ious fi)i iii> of thoso iniplt'tiictits nro wf^ll descriVtod find rtguml 
in Professor Mason's articles on the Latimer and Guesde collfctions, 
in Doctor StabFa Los Indios Borinqueflos, and in the viu'ious publi- 
cations of Mr im Thurn. Mr Richanl Quirk" tigures and describes a 
series of these objects which includes the more striking form*! ])oculinr 
to the Leti^er Autillcii. But while the majority of these stone imple- 
ments are of drib origin, the likeness of many to the implements 
usod by the ancient Porto Kicans is so close that then* can be no mis- 
t;ikc ill considering t\wm typicnl of both races. In a general way 
tiiese stone objects may be classified under the following heads: 
1. Celts; 2. Axes; 3i Paddle-shaped stones; 4. Smoothing stones; 
5. Curved stones. 

Ceuts 

The stone celts from the Antilles may be roughly classified as fol- 
low-: 1. (.'elts of ainioiul or petal sha]>e. with nn indiesition of groove 
or distinct enlargement for hatting; 2. Axes or stone implements with 
single cutting edge and notches on opposite rim, geneitilly flat or 
slightly curved; 3. Celts with head enlarged, the diameter being 
greater thnii the thickness of the blade, the (>nds being notched or 
coutinue<l into ears; 4. Celts with grooves for hafting, single cutting 
edge, butt or -head blunt, sometimes continued into projections. 
These types, which vary in e---cntial points, are connected by many 
al)ermnt forms. Tliis i l!i>-itii at ion is essf>i!tinlly that suggested by 
Professor Mason in his ucc<nmt of the ( iuesde collection. The celts of 
pivhistoric Porto Rico generally belong to the first type, those from 
the l/csser Antilles to the other-^. 

The petiiloid »'clts are Hcanti fully shaped and Ln ncnilly hitjiily p<il. 
ished. They are o\al in -rr iion ami circular i»r o\iile iu ouiliiii*. In 

■M"iir1l> >tmi«- lin(ili"iircrn» In Itn' Hornimaii MifM iitii Ktluiuiinj nml lllintnilr<l Arrl . . - , m, 
Im. :i, li'>l»-l>l Hc'iflviH iiiany IViirt-* <jf Corih slniu' iiihI hIu-H (iii[!|i ii>>mh«. K<.r ikIiIIvi mil in i tfr 
on tlilt kubjrrl M'f i>r i(. F C. tfii Kate's Mrticlt- uu VVtwt liiilluit SIviiv lilt|>l<;in<fllUiitHl Ollx-r liKliun 

ReUc*. In m/dnum M de Itml tMut tn i'iMeahtnde nut AVdMrnKdrikr Mu, n. 
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rare itMtanoes they are fonnd decorated with carving of grotesque 
£ace» in relief. 

TIh» w«'!ipons of the I'orlo Kican.s wero wooden clubs, called imivanax^ 
or swords pointed at oue eud, with u cross stick like h sword hilt. 
They had a]«o javeliiM of hard wood, whieh thoy threw with great 
force, and bom and arnms. Althoutrh they are said to hare used 
}>f»ws jtnd Hrrows derived from tlit> CnriJi. no ^toiif arrow jM>iiitv have 
yet Ikhmi found, uiid it is prolnilile that liie.se arrows had tips made of 
bone or shark's teeth, or of spines of the ray or other fishes. The his- 
t<»riHn Inicro states that (hey w(>re sisilful in shooting, hut that tht y 
did nt>t poixiii (Iio points of their spears <»r nrrfiws, ns flie Irnliun-- of 
the Orinoco valley did; the ends of the arrows of the I'orlo Kicans 
were hardened by fire. 

Specimens with hiades and handles «»f ston»> show the t>i"dinary 
methml of hiiftino- (he pn^historii* stotio celts us«'d l»y t!ie ;il)nrit_'iiial 
West Indians, but ail petuloid celLs are destitut*^ uf g^rtwes, except 
one specimen in a small private collection, in which a groove is well 
marked. While the majority of the celts are [pointed at one end and 
munded oti their cde'cs. their lonn'est nxis hein^'ut rij^ht anyles tn their 
handles, many are more massive, and blunt at both ends. There aro 
specimens in which the longest axis is in line with the handle. 

CSmracteristic atone implements, called from their shape puddle- 
stones, occur in many collections and appear to have been found iti all 
the West Indies. These have a circular, triangulai*, or even a more 
or less rectangufair form, terminating in some specimens in a bifur- 
cated tip. It would seem that some of these may have been used m 
a nieans of carrying' live <'oals for \ arious purposes, such ns hollowing 
out logs in the Hrst stages ot cani>e making. The forms of these 
objects grade so in))x>rceptibly into those of celts provided with handles 
that in some in-stancci^ it is very ditHcult to distinguish the two types. 

A o-roup of urtiticially worked stone olijects of unknown use are 
called polishing stones. These ha\'e a variety of shapes and vary 
considerably in size, some being quite large, others minute. Many of 
these object;* were sharpened ut one end or at both «'nds. 

The us«\ of curved stnire-- i-^ likewise prfildeninticiil. Mnnv of these 
are massive and in some sjH'ciuiens the curved extensions are bifur- 
cated at their extremities. Examples of this typo are figured in 
several published articles on West Indian stone implements and good 
specimensof the tyi>i>;\rf' ro]>ros(Mii»>d in Profes>.or Mason's publications. 

A number of pa»idle-shap<Ml stone implements, some being of con- 
siderable siae, have a circular or a rougbl}* triangular shape. Their 
bandies are .sometimes curved, rarely bifurcated at the |K)intedend. 
Stones of this shai>e are often of green color, of a ror k unknown on 
the island, and may 1k» thost; implements of which C liarievoix s])eakj» 
as having been brought from the Ama«on valley. In this group may 
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be ckmed oeitaiii boot-sbaped or cre^^entic stonea of unknown 
which are found in sfvend collections. Others he longing to this group 
arc called, for want of ti better name, suioothing stones. 

Cclt<5 made of conch shells are very common in Barbados^, the 
Bahama fglniidS} and in Bomeof the Leaser Antilles, but very few of these 
olijects have lieen found in the larger Wost Indiiui islands. Where 
thi.s kind of celt occurs there is no hani rock available, and these imple- 
montKi atlord a most instructive example of the effect of geological 
environment on primitive art. I know of only one Porto Bican ebell 
celt — that pre>rrvrd in the t nllprtinn of Mr Yunirhanni.-*. Likr tho 
Barbados specimen.s. it is made fioin the lip oi a conch shell] showing 
well>roarked signs of chipping along its cutting edge. 

The specimens figured in plate xi illustoite the general forma of small 
^itnTl^ ('o\t< rnllfctcd in Porto Kicn. A will notired. thi»v HS-sume 
many ^lla|tl•^ from that of t i Im-.1 fo trie broad-edged l)«ttle-ax. 
Tho end opposite the cuttin;; vii^^t- !> j;riiendly {xiinted. justifying the 
name petaloid, but thh end is often blunt, rounded, or even flat. 
The on<' feittun* tliat tliov all sharr tliiit w liirli distinguishes the 
true Porto Kican from the Carib .stone a.\ of St \'inc«'nt and other 
islands of the Lesser Antilles — Is the absence of a groove for the 
attachment of a handle. This is not peculiar to any one West Indian 
island, for petaloid oelts occur in all islands, from Trinidad to Cuba, 
inclusive. 

It often hap|x>ns that the Porto liican stono implement is elongat'ed 
into a chisel-like instrument, many specimensof which arc represented 
in plate XI. Scveml of th<'so niitfht more proj^erlv designated 
celts, representing an intermediate form between a stone chisel and a 
petal -shaped weapon. These stone chisels are sometimes highly pol- 
ished and are generally made of veiy hard stone. Plate xi shown also 
ropn'->oiitiition> of otlici forin-^ of stone imjiliMncnt^ from Porto Kico, 
some Unng chisel-shaped, othersi almost triangular in prohie, and still 
others oblong. The implements of the oblong type, being destitute of 
sharpened edges, could not prop<>rly l>c called either chisels or celts, 
as their real i\<r i< not known. The; stone e«»U- an' rnlled by tlie 
country people to-day j}itdm dtl rayo^ "thunder stones," and the 
almost universal belief in tho West Indies is that they are thunder- 
bolts, caused by lightning. There are tigured in plate xii live of the 
most nearly symmetrical and most - highly polished petaloid celts 
obtained in I'urto liico. 

The two upper celts shown in this plate, from a cave at C^vuco, near 
Utuado, were found, one on em-h side of a globular vase <-untaining 
sevenii hundred -tunr fH-nil-.and niav be regarded <ai'i iti< ial otlerinjr-. 
A good sjHjcimcn ot u celt of soft .stone is shown in the center of the 
lower scries, to the riglit of which is a celt of the hard green atone 
resembling jadelte or serpentine, that probably came itoux South 
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America. In tbe authorV collection of celts, numbering more than 

<liK) s|M^cimens, it in rare to tiiid one wbk-h is not nicked or broken at 
the point or edge. This is (1ii>' to tho fact that the peons, from whnni 
tbe majority of thetie 8peciiMeni« were purchased, could uot rejiist an 
impalse to strike them against some other atone to see what would 
happen. 

While the majority of the ix'tiiloicl < ells -hown in ])l!it(^ xiii liave tlic 
(Mine form, one of tbe^e is exifptional in having u d«'pres«»ion worn on 
two opposite edgeSf as if it wera the beginning of a groove. for hafting. 
This itidentation is unique amoi^ prehistoric petaKiid celts fix)m Porto 
Rico, Init if offiirs on formed specimi iis frmii Santo DoQlingO and 
St Vincent in the Lesser Antilleji (tigures '4 and 4). 

The celto shown on plate xni have a petatoid form, but very rough 
surfaces caused by erosion. Their form in not as common as that of 
thf* tnoro ••longated, |M»l(^ho(l viiricty, and is Ic^i potnloid than tliut of 
the preceding on«»s. rheir ■•hape is thechai"actcristic L)ominiciin typ'. 




Fwj. X S«<tnt> »x from w VlnrenL Fi>i. i. st..iic ,i% ff,>m st VIiio.mu. 



Id platti xui ur»! repre«>unted four rough axes from 8anto Domingo, 
one of which (</) is p^'taloid in form. Here is shown also an unusual 
specimen (. ), which has a notch at one side of the {xiint. A similar but 
s«imc\vhat e.\aggcrat4Hl form occui-s in scvemi specimen^« that will b«» 
con«»idered later. The next »<pecimeu illuhlrated in tbia plate (J^) has 
U»st all sembhinee of the petiiloid celt. It is cirvnilar in profile, with 
notches on tbe opposite edges, and a rough, unpolished surface. It 
app:iroii<!y onci- had two cnftitiL^- fil^T-.. und -(ill slnnv-; iintdirs ituli- 
cating ttie former place of.utUichuient for the handle. The hist speci- 
men (h) has an olracure petaJoid form, hut is exceptional in having a 
ridge at the hafting )M>int. This form is rarely duplicated in collec< 
titnis from I'orto Ui<(>. 

The three hatchets ligiiriMl in plate xiv are forms seldom found iu 
existing collections. Tlieir o^ntial chamcteristic is that shaft and 
blade are made of one stone. There is in the Smithsonian Museum a 
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cant of a fine specimen of this form from an ortjsrinal in the Trocadero 

Mufseuin of Paris. Imvinjr ;i hojul carvfd fin flir end of thi' linndlc. 
I'rofeswr Mason fiiw figurtHl another one loaned to him for the pur- 
pose by Mr George J. GibbM, of which he writes follows: 

The tue to which th«ee poliehed cells was pat, or more mrrLt tly sjieakinp. the 

tiiatltu>r of haftilltf ihclii, is >;rU]>hH ;illy ilUl^-t^ati'«I in tlu' JUr iiniMiiyin^; Hketcll of u 
celt iiu«ert«!<l in a luurtiiw iti a hamlli' oi hanl n-d wood and found in a rave in CaicM^, 
or Turk'*, istand, by }ir {n-<trfi<> .1. (iilili^, and kindly leot by him to i>e cast and 
(•tnrravod. A Htill mon- inU-n-j^tinc and iin-cioiw n4ic, from llnj Hann- loi-ality and 
fouiul by till' sanif >;eittlfnian, is that >;iv»'n in ti(r>ire 11, which rci)rvw>nt.H a ivlt and 
handlo larvcl mil i>f a xin^lo pitne of jadeitc. ... A Ivautiful ax, Kitnilarly 
carved from a single piece, is figured and deneribed in Jonea'a Aboriginal Kemains 
at Tmneawe (SmitkMnim CMributimu, tu>. 280). 

Plate XIV, shows the Imftiniir better than it in figured in a and 
both of which, liowever, must be regarded as finished iinplcinnits. 
Tht'si' tliree spot-inKMis aro thp only onos of thoir typo from th«> Wvst 
Ind'wa ill the Smithsonian collection. One of the ni06t reiiiarkuhle 
specimens, phite XT, <r, purchased from Arrhbishop Merifto, of Santo 
Domingo, h a petaloid celt nnule of j;reen .^tonc. on one side of which is 
cut in Inw relief a Inunan face, and arms folded tn the breast. There 
can liardly be u doubt that thisi celt wu.-s never hafted, ns uo sigm of it«> 
attachment to a handle are to be seen, and as the presence of a Iiandie 
would conceal pjit l of the rijrurc cut upon it. It in ctilled a ceremonial 
celt and wa.s probably carried in the band. The re\ er>e side is per- 
fectly plain, very jiUJooth, and with (he exception of u »iu&\l nick, the 
cuttinff edge of the specimen is perfect. The stone from wbkih it is 
ma<lc is n«»t found in tlie Antilles, a fact .scenun}? to indicate South 
American ori>rin. The specimen picTiircd in pinte xv (7>), at jjrosent in 
the museum of Santiago do Culm, muy also l>e regarded a.'^ a cercmo- 
ntal celt, but the head is cut on one end Instead of on the side of the 
celt as in the former specimen. It is rou^h. iinpolishetl, and made of 
soft stone. The arms of the ii);;iire cut on it are represented folded 
on the breast, as in the Santo Domingo specimen. ' 

The use of the stone implement from Porto Rico shown in plate 
.wi is enigmatical, but it may have bnn a imundint^ implement, 
the curved jmrtion s<'rving as a hfuidle. It has a glolmlar form, with 
u narrow, sickle-shaped" extension that was formerly pointed at one 
end. A grinding stone with a slightly cur\-e<l handle is shown in the 
!:>-! named plate {>■), Sjiccimen A. likewise supposed to be a grinding 
instrument, recalls other specinn-ns in (he collection in which the 
handle is relatively longer and it^^ bifurcation moi-e pronounced. 

The object figured as d (plate xvi) is thus described by Frofeseor 
Mason: ",\ l>oo( shaiM'<l specimen, the top bent forward and pointed, 
and the t«>e coiled upwatxl. It is somewhat sujooth on the sole." This 

oCmI Cbrinlan Rafn, (n 0«Un«t d'Antifinitfii Am(ricn(ncs A Cwpenhwue tCoiwalMfen, 18W), 
Itgwm a stsne coUar, « aammtlbim Idol, and two eurved i (ooc ot!}«eti. 
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object h'hs probabi}' used in much the same wmy n» the othera figured 

in plate xvi. the dilfeiviiee lieing in fonn ratlier than in use. It is a 
tine ripcciiiipn of aborij^iual ittoneworking, the curved tip especially 
showinj; ditKruU techuie. 

Plftte«( XVII to XXI rapresent a aeriest of Garib implemenbt from St 
Vincent, >oine of which were proented by Mr tliimKs.iri, of Trinidad, 
and others l>y the author in the same ixlnnd. Nesirly all these spei-inions 
luive praeticjilly the saiue genenil form arui are characterized by indeu- 
tadoitM for baftiiig. These objects are duplicated in the (iu^e col- 
lection and Nint iniens are figured by Profes,-<or Mason. Tlie reason for 
intnxlueinjj them itere is that tlie majority of the Carib celts ti^im»d 
by Ma.son were made from dmwings and are not reprciicntcd by speci- 
inenD in the Smithtwnian collection. Moreover, by comparison of the 
forms, the strikinj: differences between the celts of Porto Rico and 
tboNC of the LcMstu" Antilles can best be shown." There is not :i sinjfle 
Carib celt in the iH>liectionH from i'orto Uico, although the iijiand. 
eiqjecially along the shore, wa^ frequently raided by the Garib, who 
obtained il forithold in thi^ cii^t* i n end. The methods of haftinji; st^tne 
implements are not distinctive etHnij^'h to indicate different cultuifs. 
but these implement;* show imp4jrtant technological ditfereucas char- 
acteristic of two races. 

One of the tint>-t --iMfiincns of (.'aril» ini]ili'nn'nt- ^piiiti' xxi. ') wa-^ 
purchased by the author in Barbados from a luan u h" ditained it in 
Grenada. This almost perfect H{x>cinieu ha.H u hnxjui ;4iuove for at- 
taehmeot to a bandit*, notches on the Hides and ears on one end. It 
is finely jKjlished and made of a hard ba-altic rock- Althonrrh the 
(iuesde collertion has no specimens of exactly the .same form, the out- 
lines of sicvera] arc much more complicated and they may he regarded 
as better iniplciuent«i from the technological point of vmw. Several 
apeeimen.s of peCaloid celts from eastern Cuba are shown in plate xxu. 

ENTOMATrtML StOXES 

The several stone oltjects figured in plate xxiQ are enigmatical s4o 
far a« their u^iph are concerned. Plate xxin, <r, is an ovoid stone, flat 

on one side and slightly convex on the other — that turned to the 
o)»server. Tin' flat -^Idr lia- in the middle a l ound -Iiallow pit. hut the 
convex uide of the stone is incised with grooves, ari"auged in lines and 
concentric triangles. A groove, not visible in tlie accompanying 
figtire, ali«o extendi; around the uiargin of the stone. One is tem]>ted 
tf) refjiird this objeet n* ti part of a grinding apparatus, similar to the 
lower stone of the nut) still used by the natives, 

"ILf.im Thum. Nu(«* on W«.<»t httilmi Hume Imittfrninl*, l. 257: ii, 253; Ml. IWt. Siv aim his 
•ttlel^. Ou the lUw«s<i( th* W«il Indfo^ in Jutmal^tke AtUMtvpaltfUtil iiuUhiU, f. lH»-»^ Luodon. 

1N«. 
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Plate xxiUy ft, an iiaknowii itnplornont i>f ^omichcular fong, ha.'i 
extt'iisioiis or projection^, two on tho middle litH- utul one at vnch jioint 
of tlic i-rciceutic iiuir^'iti. in c is ligured u iiu luu slmjieU stuiie. crossed 
\>y incridional grooves which do not detirl v iipi^^'ar in the iliiMtration. 
Its ni» is unknown, and, so far m the collections here considered are 
conccritod. its form ntiii[np. 

'I hf speciuieii repr»-st>nted by */ in u llat cin-ular (»toiu\ plain on one 
ftide and decorated with meanderi n <; grooves on the other. Thi9 object 
lm> un extension on the rim, througii which there is a iiole. with a 
lie\ «-led periphery, by which it may have been suspended to bo us«h1 as 
a gong. 

The stones figured in plate xxiii are of different types, but two speci- 
mens are iso nearly alike that we may sup|x>se that the^' had a like use. 
A flat disk with a roun<l taperinj; stone handle, from Santo Dotnin^'o, 
eullected by Mr Gubb, is represt^nted by c'. Both liaudle and di-^k arc 
derantedwith minute pits or indentations. The spntulate stone,/, 
is destitute of .supertieial decorations but lias approximately the same 
form us that jii-t tneiitioned. Tliis specimen was presi iited to the 
Smithsonian institution by Mr Latimer and is desi-rihed and tigured 
by Professor Mason as a " paddle-sbaped celt." The term celt implies 
its use for purposes quite different from those for which specimen a 
is aii!i|>tr(i. hilt its purpose js not drfuiitcl y Icnowii. Tfi<' oHfr'rt illus- 
inited by ;/ vvus eviciently used f(»r rubbing, Inil tliat sliown in tigure A 
on tlie same ))late is onigmaticat. 

Plato xxni, t\ represents a sin(::ular cylindrical stone, flat on one side 
and routided on that turned to the observer. .\n enliirire!ii« rit ;it one 
end suggests u head and the tiipering tail give:* a serpentine appear- 
ance to tlie whole object This specimen may be regarded provision- 
ally as a serpent fetish, although the resemblance to a serpent is but 

»U]MM-flri;iI. 

I he si«'cimen destgiiuted J is an artiticiuiiy formed stone ot unknown 
meaning, I'esembling a large unperforated bead. This may have been 
used by the aborigin<^ a- a rolling pin to crush ))aint or herbs, or. as 
both «>nds are somewliat worn, as a pestle for bruising bard grains 

ur nuts. 

It is to be regi-etted that the cnrved stone (plate xxiii. I) from 
St Vincent is broken, for it belongs to a type new to students of 

C'arib antiquities. 

The specimen tigured in plate xxiii, /, is one ot tlie enignuuj 
with which the student of the aborigines of the island has to deal. 
When seen from on. vid^ it has a triangular proJilf, its base being 
suri-o!in iril l>y ;i -li illovv groove. The breadth is souHMvliat less than 
the thickne-^s and the surfaces are rounded. This stone. >o far m 
form is concerned, might be confounded with the fourth type of thiw 
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|)oiiitud ^tuiu'.s, cxc-opt that it li'dn the bu-sul gruove and no indiuitiuii 
of tho anter or inclination of one of the points. The spectnipn h«re 
tigur(4 was obtained on tiio Hritish We^t Indian island of (iivna ja, 
hut then* ari> otli»*r and fur bftd'i- ^[n'l inti-n-- of tin"-- type in l<K'al < ril- 
levtioiis on 6l Kitts. Tho guneml furm und the presence uf u groovu 
8U£rgest that this spectmcn is one of those pf^ndnnts irhirh ai-e repre- 
sented in the ear lobes of certnin ido'.s and tVii-ln -. fi.<iii I'm-tu Rico 
iihd S;\rit<» l><»niiiij^o. Th<>vo is litrlo douWl ihiit tlir w-khIimi idoK later 
ligurt'd and described in this piipt;r fonucrly Imd penduntx in tlj<; ear 
lobes, but tht'se ornaments were probably made of gold or preciouM 
stones. It U ]H>s.iiblc ti»t people of the lower elns.-4es ina^* 
havR worn in their ears rufler {voiidarits, {vi-rliiiiw of Stone 
of which the ubjcct figured may lie an cxuiuple. 

The use of the object shown in figfure 4fi is unknown. 

T\v(i lu-olcen mullerN, or grindin«^ stones, much worn 
and lunkin^r vrry miii fi like tln' fn-i)k( m a\If> of a wag'on, 
are known to the author. Uiie of th&«e occurs iu the y,^^ g^^^ 
Latimer collection; the other was obtained hy Mr Read object (mm 
for the author near Ponoe, Porto Kioo. Since thoM s| >< < ! ^ i"<^ »< 
mens sliow wear on one vide, a-* if frotii the frii iion of atiotlier IkhIv, 
if hn-i heeij suggested (hat tlie atiorigine?* were an^uaiuted with tho 
principle of the wheel and that these were axles partially worn away 
by the rotation of the wheel. The same person who ori^^inated this 
theor\' to account for these stones ■<iiffire'<t(Hl also that the inassive eol- 
lart^ were wheeb, the interior liaving l>een tilled with wood in which 
was inserted the hub. This theory has little to commend it, and the 
l>est that can he said is that it is as rea«ionable as some otliers that hav«> 
Im-cii hrouiilit forward to explain the use of those archeolo<_'^i< al eiiij/- 
nias, the stone rinj^s or collars. The so-ndled axles are t«tone undlers 
used with metateii i ti grinding maise, as li^ired by Benzonl. A single 
specimen was seen in Puerto Fiata^ Santo Domingo. 

1*E8TLES 

The collections from .Ninto Domingo contain many pestles with 
ornamental handles, but there are only a few similarly decorated 
pestles from Portj) Uioo. The ornutnentations tjike the form of heads 
of atdmals or of lutiiiaf! Ueitiirs on the ends of the haiiflles. \u sofi»e 
UL-jtances the entire hody i> i-epresented, in others only the heads, and 
in a few the whole handle itself is carved to represent an animal or a 
bunmn heinj;. We can distinj;uish ineachofthe.se jx-stles foui ili-t inct 
pjirts. f1) !iead. ("J) lianHle, (:{) lens or hiise. and (4) fcrruie» the lout 
heiiig situated at the Junction of leit.s and handle. 

A considerable amonnt of speculation has been indulged in by various 
writers to explain the sijrnificanee of the iwvin^ on these ob^ts. 
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Mr Walton findu in them reprenentetionH of the lingnm and yoni of 
]>htillicisin. and Seiior Pbey entem into an riahontte diM-nssiun of 
t^li•^ flifoi v. It ■-(••■ni- iitiiii ccvsjirv t<> coiisifli r tlu-sp objofts iinvtliinjr 
uioru than dueurated pestlci^ or paint grinders, although the mure 
highly carved Kpecimens may hare had a place in hocwehold worship. 
Tbeir deoorationii undoubtedly n>|)re!<ent certain inythie human or 
uniinal ])cM"si>iin<rt>^. hut we rmi liurdly Iwliovr tliiit flio olijiTt-^ i \ I 'l n- 
idoln. The areiibialiop's coUeeliun from Santo Doiitingu eunUiius many 
very line specimens of th<>i« objects^ 

The I'hiJKiralely decorated pestle »<liotvii in figure 5 was found in ii cave 
atCotui, SaotofXMuingo, by Scnor Tfotilo Cordcui. jiml wns exhibited 

in the lli.storicMl Kxposition of 
in Madrid, where it wax regarded an 
one of the finest kntiwn sjH i-inien.s of 
Antiilean stoiieworliin^. This s|)eci- 
men Is made of black rock and in 
about 10 incheit high. On the upper 
extremity of tlie handle there is a 
Hgure eliibomtely t-arved. with Imnian 
face, Ixxly, and limbs, suggesting an 
idol. 

Plate xxiv ( ,'. /'t I ( presents one of 
the l»est |M'>tles of the un hbisliop's 
collection from Sinto Domingo. It 
differs from all others in having at 
the <Mid of I he handle a complete tignre 
of u human helni,'' lyiiitj on its back, 
w ith the face uj[4K'rmost and tho logs 
i^racted. This fignre ha« well-cat 
eyes, nose, and ears. and. when seen 
from the top of th<' handle, it will 
be noted that the arms also are 
represented, the handif resting upon 
the kiKM Tilt liaiidle of the pes- 
tle is short, tho lens angular and 

no. B. fliimo |MF*lle bam ftanio Dumtnitn. ^ , " 

snioittn. 

The same plate <xxiv, d) Kbows a more slender pestle, having a 
double ferrule at the jioints of attachment of lens and handle, but the 

' jfroove which imparts the doubh* form to tills ferruh- i- imt mntimiotis, 
iK'ing broken at one place, where there is an incised line at riglit angles 
to the groove of the ferrule. The handle is slightly swollen midway in 
itH len^'th. The hea<l and IkmIv of the figure on the handle are well 
carved, the former lieinj.' phiced vertically on one side, the bo<ly extend 
iiig over the top and the legs hanging down on the side dianuitru ally 
oplKjsite the face. It will thuii be acen that the figure lies on the ventral 
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ivgioii ovi'i* the tip of the huiidlt'. its heml and Wfrn lieitig on opposilu 
sidun. A fat-e view shows two sunken eye sockets, a prominent nose, 
an elon^uteil niouth witii thin lips, and pronnn<>nt ear i>endants. <»iie of 
which is hroken. This sperinien, soinewiiat Mattered hut in a fair 
>tate of preservation, is made of a hij^hly pt»lishod soft stone. 

The aeconipanvinjT dmwinjr (rijjure <») of a sperinien fnmi the rol- 
leetion of S'fior liodrijruez, of Santo I)on)inp> city, jfives a jfood i«h>a 
of a tvp<' of |H'stle-like idol with tw<» faces cut on the end of tin- liandle 
and a s|)herictd base. 

An unusual form of stone ])esth', shown in the a«Tom])anyin^ cut 

(tijrure 7), is from the sam )Ilei'ti«»n an«l was found prohalily in either 

Haiti or Santo Domingo. 




Flo, fi. Dnuble-hemded pottle from f*»nUt 

DoniitiKo. Kli>. *. Pintle fniDi Snnto Dominit». 



The rcmaininfT spin-imens in plate xxiv, <"/. are also front Santo 
Domingo and were purcltased with the archbishop's collection. There 
is shown in e a well-cut hiunan face on one side atid representtitions of 
IkmIv, retracted Icfrs. and arms cut in low relief on the other. Therti 
is no ferrule at tlie junction «)f the iiandle and the lens, which in crtiss 
.section in an^ridar. 

The specimen designated /'als<» has a human ligure with a well-cut 
head, and legs in low relief at (lie tip of tiie hanilh-. but lia>. unlike that 
just mentitmed {> ), a ferrule ju.>.t alnive the lens, which ap|>cars rounded 
when seen in .section. 
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Vti,. H. Small l«lul 
UlltlK<i> . 



A ruder speciiuon (figure 8) of somewhat the same type but Mmller. 

cxhibitinl in tlio .M:ulrid Kx])<)-:ition. wji.s said ti> lun o horn obtained in 
Santo Domingo. It^ base is Hut, rounded, and girt )>y a Ixnid, us in tlii' 
specimen latit dciioribed. The head of un animal is 
carved on the handle. While this object taay have 
lM>vn usttl as a pcstli-. its fornj siijfg'csts an idol; )>ut it 
belong.s to tlie general type of stone pestle^), already 
mentioned. 

Plat(> XXIV, is a lun;r-liandled pestle with rounded 
Iftis and ferrule in low relief. Its Imiidio tai)ers 
gradually from tlie ferrule tu the inia^e at the end, 
which represents a human K-in^^ wiih le(,rs and with 
slight projections for ears and arms. 

Sp4 i iiiien /' \< a |)estle with a Itroken lens and a well- 
cut tigure un the end of a short liandle. The fore 
limbs in this specimen are raised in such a way that 
the liands appear to lie placed behind the ImioIc just at 
the neek. 

t^pcciuien t\J is a pestle, the tip of the handle l>eiug 
decorated widi an obscurely made figure. This speci- 
men has a smooth surface which shows much peclcing 

and may In- nu untiiiislied idol. 

The lU'cunipanying cut (ligure 1>J, representing a iHJstle in Mr Yung- 
hanniHN collection at Bayamon, Porto Rico, was 
made from one of the author's sket«-hes. The .sur- 
face of the (iritrinal is rouj^h, the ba>e o\al and 
snKKJth, the eye.s aud ears being repre.-ented 
by pits, while parallel cun*ed grooves suggest 
ftppendagi's. 

Many pe>ih s of simple forms are shown on 
plate .\.\v, one of which (*/) i.s long and club- 
shaped, having a head rudely rarved on one end 
of the handle. There is no leii< or enlargement 
at the opposite extremity, wln re. however, tlie 
diameter in somewhat greater than at tiic head. 
The remaining figures on this plate are the simplest 
forms of pe-ili or possibly pigment grinders. 
In speeinu'ii- iind - no ditTerentiatioii indicative 
of a handle i> visible, while in </ the neck is a sim- 
ple contraction below the head, the whole face 
being oecu|)ie»l by two deprrs>ion> or owl-like 
eyes. The >.pe« imen de>ignated e is a l)roken j)estle 
with an animal btxly and f repre.sents u very simple, rough jjaint 
grinder, dcntituto of the rarved head. The remaining specimens (jr-i) 
are simple paint grinders. 




Fh». a ftolle from Porto 
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Plate XXVI, <i, has » ferrule above the lens, with prominent ears, 
noee, and lipe; in & the lens is .-sphorical, the goggle eyes uru iHi-go. the 

rio^c i-i roinul. iiiid tlioro is an elevation on the fon'lieu<l; wliilc r lias 
u huiiuin lieucl witii nase, lips, and eurs in relief, lieiug exeeptionul 
in lacking all indication of a lens. The grindin*,^ surface of thisspeci- 
men is convex, it8 nasal oponin}!^ triangular, lus in sevctal tiirurines 
made of {>>tterv. This apecimen" in figured by Professor Mason, 
ami tleserilM'tl as follows: 

A rough, bcU-iiha|>eil ]>f»itle. witli a rmlc huinun fai «? nn tin- toj). Frecisely similar 
ones are found in Santo DominKM (!^et> SU'venn'H Flint Chips,'' p. 227, 230, and 231), 
but in many caseii the lieu<l if replao-il liy thi> ht-atl nf an anhnal. 

The sfMM'imen tiynred as // i^ a ctjninil iK>stle of simple form, with 
no indication of lens or luuid. The lip of the handle is pointed. 

Mr Willougbby, treasurer of Porto Bico, 
kindly showed me while on the island in 1W3 
a lar«re i>e>tle-like spceinien (fijrure 10) made 
of diorite rudely fashioned, that differs in form 
from other known specimens. Like other similar 
objects, its use, whether as pestle or idol, is prob> 
lemntieal. 

On plate xwi, e has for a handle the head and 
body of a groteaqoely carved human being, the 
arms being held akimbo, with derp pits ln'tween 
them and the sides of the Ixxly . The lens has here 
become globular, the ferrule appearing as a broad 
hand. The doubtful specimen {/), made of soft 
wmpstone. ha- a head eiit on the end. the eyes 
Inring deep cavities and the ears projecting. The 
surface of this implement is rough and the lens Fw-W- f*rtieiroiiiFioito 
has rounded edges. Specimen marked ^ is a 
simple pe-tli- with globular lens and a head cut in low relief on the 
end of the handle. 

The object Hgured a» h may not have been u.sed as a pestle, having 
rather the form of a small idol, with head, feet, and legs cut in relief. 
There is no Icns or fernde. the linihs l>ein<^ rou<:hly indicated by low 
prominences. The base is tiat, .sliowing no ap|xiiniiice of wear. The 
prolmbility is that this object was a fetish or household idol. It may 
have been used at times for bruising herbs or grinding paints. 

Thi- specimen de^^i^.'-iiated /. I'min the ctjllection purchased from .\rch- 
bisbop Merino, is an inti'resting pestle-like oltject in the form of a Iwak- 
tess Wrd, the wings, head, and legs being represented. The front part 
of the head is flat; the eyes, large and round, are surrounded with rings. 

I The . a-al.-L'tie iiumliiT K 17<ICB Instfiul <if 17«fJ. 

* Edward T. lMevell^ Flint Chip*. > guide to pivhittoriv an-twuluf}- as illu«lniltMl liy the rollwtlau 
In the Bteckmcwc Mnneimi, SaliilMiiy, London. WHO, 
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The wings afe eroiwed by tt naniber of incised parallel lines. The lens 
in well developed hut there 18 no indication of a f«M-riile. Tiu> are 
in low relief on the side just l»elo\v tlif v\ iiiL's. the 
feet lM3ing lost in ttie enlurgoment wliich foi'ui«$ 
the hase. The tail, 8hort and stumpy, is crossed 
In linen indieatin^ feathers. Pestles with bird- 
.«ilmj)ed htuuili ".. tlie nir«"<t fornix known t<) the 
uutht)!'. are cuiilincd to 8anto i>uiniiigo, never 
occtirrin<r in Porto Rkw. 

SiKM-imen from St Vincent»faas a head atone 
(>nd and a slipht enlargement at the other. Imt no 
len8-8liaped extremity. Tiiu eyes and mouth ai-o 
ohscure. Specimen k w a rude and apparently 
untinished idol which has Iwen used as a pestlo or 
a ^rindin^r .stone. The ohject figured as / is a 
MiDiplc pestle, with an en- 
largement at one end f orm- 
in|f the bead, in which are 
])its for eyes, but no representation of nose or 
inoutb. 

A remarkable stone object (fifrnre 11) found 
in Santo Domingo by Senor Kodripuez Ix;- 
lon<,'s to the same type us li»e hist. It is im- 
portant as bbowing the general likeiK>is«i of 
stone idols of this form in the two islands of 
Porto Rico and Santo Domingo. Another 
specitneti (tiirure V2) from the latter inland is 
^<Olnevvhal similar. 

The accompanying cut (ligure 18) represents 
a bird image made of dioritc, from collection 
purcha>ed from Senor N'cumaniu of I'onee. 
The head, wings, liotly, and eyes are riuh-ly 
represented. The Mirfaoe of this object is 
smoothly polished, and the head, wings, and 
legs have the general ai>()oarance of these organs 
in the preceding speciuu'u.>. 

Similar to the last is another Urd idol (figure 
14) of the Rodriguez collection from the island 
of Santo Itoniingo. This specimen has not only 
the wingH, eyes, and lieakc of a bird, but ul.>>o 
raised imitations of the legs, and stands on a 
flaring b!i>e or lens, girt by a ferrule. The eyes are situated on the 
side of the head. 

I'lutu xxvu, u to /, represents various forin^ of pes^tle^ iu the 




13. Peaile fnni 
DmnlKffo. 
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Imbcrt collection, now in Puerto Plata, Santo Domin{ifo. copied 
from skotchcs by the author. A iMM iiliurly formed .rubbings fltono 

<if duinh lx'II slmjM'. an iiiiplfiiHMit of unknown 
use, in litre shown (/). AUhou|{[^h the pestles 
represented in this plate are in the main of 
the same ^renenil outline as those alrtuiiv dr 
scrilH'd, sj>f(itnfii-^ / and / have somewhat <lif- 
frrent fonii.s, ej<i>ecially / -a hird-stiaped poHtle, 
to jud^e from the hnid and limbfl — havint^ a 
liird face like that of ^iwcimen One of tin- 
objects ill) i-> eloii<.'jit<'d. with jMiintcd ht ad ami 
with indieations of u lens that is absent from the 
preceding figures on this plate. Another 

haH the handle Kwollen midwav between faaae h.. i.i. hinl »imt«-«i I" -III" 

and tip. * .>..„, ^unr.,lK.unn.... 

The duuil> bid I -shaped forms of pestles shown in lids plate (i: /, /«; 
recall those recorded bv Doctor IHierdeu from Jamaica, 

Several stone implements. ti^Mir<-d 
on plate xxvii, were prolmhly iise<l 
forgrinderH, but they are ditferent 
in form from any implements yet 
referred to. Sonic of thesv. are 
pr-tles: others depart considerably 
fmm Uuii lyiK'. 

One specimen (o) is an almoxt hell- 
idiaped implement of elonofated 
form, roundfd Iwlow. it- Imndle 
tenninating in a weli-mudt' hfud: 
/> has a rude head cat on one end. 
and /• has a eonical head at the ajiex. 
till' Ini-f bein<r tiat. From the fat-t 
that one .surface is fiattencil, speci- 
men q is considered to be » polishinfr 
stone, an inference which iti« gen- 
eral form also would indicate. It 
umy have be<*n used in (polishing the 
MUifaoe of pottery before Bring or 
in grinding pigments or other sub- 
stances. Its {general character, a- 
well U.S the worn .surfm-e, show> that it is an urtiticial, not a natund. 
form. 

MORTAKS 

In his classitication of mealing implements Proft -.>or Ma>on distin- 
;.'uislics Ix'tween ui)|K'r and nether nnllstones. The potle- that have 
already be»'u desi-rilx*d l>elong to the first group; there remains to lie 
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considered the lower stone, that upon which the material to be fffround 

is laul. Tliis may have tho form of a mortar or may In' -imj)ly a tiat 
shib of stoiip. The former lyiMj has a depresw^ioii to hold the mnteriul 
and is u«ed for sukstauces which require pounding; the latter, as a 
rule, has no such concavity. Some mortars are ornamented by pro- 
jections on their rims. 

The I^Uimer collection contains a few mortars which have not yet 
Ijceii figured and three other specimens, not Porto Ricau in origin, 
that bare bem called mealing atones. These last were probably 
introduced by Spaniards and should not hv ropirtloi! a- ])r('historic 
ohject.s. They have the same form and are made of the :»aiue material 
an metatct;, commou in all parts of Latin America. 

The first five mortars conaidered by Professor Mason are abori|^nal, 
a» are likewise those in tho Guesde folliction im ntinned by him. 
These specimens show very well the variety in form of these objects, 
but pre^'ut no essential differeuccH f rotu thoi^n found in Central, North, 
and South America. Identical metates occur in Ariaona ruins and 
were in ii<c nnmn;; the ancient pueMo-;. 

Although the three-legged metatets mentioned by Professor Mason 
are regarded as imported by the Spanish coloniati», it must Im; borne in 
mind that metates of this form hare been reported from all the West 
Indiiin inland-. Iloctnr l^nrrfirii ^jioaks of similar metates from 

.bunaica, and tigures twt» lM>autifnl s|>ecimens. one of which has an 
animal's head on one side, the ot her JjeautifuUy decorated legs. Doctor 
Duerden calls attention to the fact that forms similar to these two are 
coiunionh' cm|ilf>yi''l to day in Central A iin rit'n for grinditi>_'' Tnaizeand 
now and again are met with amongst the peasantry of .Famaica." It 
Is well to rememlier, in considering the e.xisteui'e among the West 
Indians of mi>tates so closely resembling the Mexican, that com 
formed aconsidembl('pro|Hit tioii of thefofniof thealtor iLiinc-. (»f Porto 
Rico. They possessed a grinding implement, consistitig of a lioard on 
the surface ot which sharp stones were attached, for grating the root 
of the manioc {Manihtd vfilitmima) in the preparation of cassava, hut 
this was tpiitc uiiliki' n stone metate in -ha|>e. construction, and unc. 
A luetate would bo ill adapted foi- grinding the root of the manioc, 
and on the other hand the manioc gratcrwould Tieuasuitable for acorn 
grinder. Maize was no doubt imj)ortcd into the island from Mexico or 
South .Vmcri< a, and \\itliit max li;i\r '"'fii inf roiliir.'il tin- tlii-i'i'-Ii'i.'i:ed 
nietate.s. licnzoni gives an account of tlie mctiiod of grinding maize 
and making' tortillas, aeeompanied with a goo<l tigure. 

The jM^asintry of Porto Uico now generally use a I'orn mill which 
WHS introduced by the S|Mniaiil-. This mill may be seen in ojH'ration 
in nmny of the cabins in tiie isolated mountain regions. It consists of 
two circular millstones upjicr and a lower, each aljout a foot In 
diameter and both having radiattng^groores on one side like the stones 
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of a flour milt. The lo««r millstone rests on the floor of the cabin, 

where it is temporariiy plactnl for use. Tlioie is tii^ttned to the mid- 
dle of this stniip nil iron nif! prn]pftiiio- ;i))ove the surfucc ul)Ont an 
inch and titling into u boh> in the upper milliitone. Thi.'> hole in par- 
tially closed hy a wooden bar inserted into a slot of the apper atone, 
louviii>r :i >\<nci' on ciu-h side through which the corn to he fp!t>und Is 
dropped, to jMi-Hs ill dur r(irir<f> hetworn tlir «?tones. On the iipjjer side 
of the upper stone i.s un eccentric pit, into which tits a rod c^uapeuded 
from the roof of the cabin. When this primitive mill is set up for 
use, the woniun who work.s it kneels before the mill, )rra»ps the sus- 
pended nx.!. and impjirt-. tn it a rotary movement, cjiiisin^'' tlic iip]X'r 
;»tone to rotate on the lower, stationary, stouo, all the time feeding in 
the com that later efscapea between the rims of the millstones in the 
form of meal. 

This fonn of mill wjis niitu rally adopted in those er»untrit < in li 
the metate wbj* little used. Although corn (Zw» may^) is now eaten in 
certain parts of Porto Kieo bj the peon d&ss. esp^cinUy in the isolated 
regions about the Vun(|ue and Caciipie mountain-, where mills of tlus 
kind are c(»ninK)ii, it is prtilwihle that in prehistoric tinjes tlie rotary 
mill was unknown, wliile the ftone luetate was a favurite implement 
amon^ the people. 

The larjrcr mortars here described may hare been used as cook in 
vos^jfls. althoii^rli from the -oot foniui oti some of the pots made of 
luii nt 1 lay there is no doubt that pottery vessels were employed for 
tiic piir|)ose. The smaller mortars may have been put to such uses 
a.s jjrindinj; condiments. |>aints, or tobacco leaves, or maldn^ sacred 
meal. 'Hic l!:if stotn's. witli surfaces not hollowe«l out, would have 
served tor a variety of purposes, uuiong which may have ivdcn bruis- 
ing; plants to obtain fibers fbr weaving textiles of various kinds. The 
objects niude of ^rold were evidently fnsllioiied into shape by hammer- 
iii".'. Tlii^ couM ln't'ii (loiK' i>nl\ In- mcansof stones, for so fsir as is 
known thi- aborigines of Porto Kico were not acquainted with the art 
of smelting gold. Suitable flat stones may have served as anvils for 
beating gold nuggets into the desired ornaments. 

Severiil niortnr-i were colhctt d by th«' author in bis visits to I'orto 
Kico, especially in 1UU4. Plate xxviii shows four of these objects, 
three of which closely resemble one another. Little can be added by 
desoriptiiiii tn what i- -^houn in tlir tlLmres, except that the specimens 
designated h. arnl 7 are hollowed out on one side, while *• is flat on 
top and ba-se, hinting that it may not have liad the same use as the 
other three mortarit. Possibly c was used for grinding i)aint, while 
seeds or herbs were ])liiced in the mortars containing cavities. Pestles 
were employed with the latter type, but not with tliat represented 
by c. 
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Specimen c mi^bt more ]m>porl,v be called n Mtone bowl than a mor- 
tar. :iltfit)n»rh \t< finiflinn limy Imvr hwn that of the liitt«>r. It is iimdo 
with great aire and shows .skill in priH-csses of stoneworkiu}'' uot 
inferior to that exhibited in the uianufactui-e of «tone riQj,rs or of 
tbrco-pointecl idoltt. 

Another ohifff. is u fniLTitii nt nf a stone collar Urokcn at the fer- 
rule, evidently put to use secondarily as a j)estle. the two extremities 
showini^ marks uf such ttt*c. Several Mpecimenn of broken colhirs 
or of i>rnkcn tbree-pointed stones that have been used secondarily as 
IxniiifliTiM- implementis occur in all Iiu i.'r mllct (inns from Porto Rico. 

VUiXi' XXIX. <f and repre-sent.s the upjM'r and lower surfaces of an 
exceptioually tine fragment of a stone mortar of tbe Keumann coUcc- 
tton. Evidently it wan originally a ntone trencher of crc^centic form, 
with handles at each end. Wlu tln i tlii> oliji ct wa-; ii>i d iis a mortar 
or a platter i» not possiliie todet«'nuine. hut tho fact that it in of stone 
leads to tbe belief that it had the furiiier ude. 

The hemispheric objects shown in this plate, c and are interpreted 
as ruhbin^r stones. Their flat surfsce is smooth, as if worn so by con* 
stunt use. 

The specimen H^red a8 c in one of the finest specimens of stone 
mortarn in the Merino collection. Its form is elongated and pointed 

at one end. where (tn- rim itM's in alow iirnipction. Tli<" snrfare of 
the concavity closely follow.-i that of the exterior of the vessel and Is 
fairly smooth. 

Plate XXX, A, illustrates a type of stone implement, several speci- 
mens of which occur in collections of prehistoric I'nrfo liican objects, 
h\it the function (»f which is unknown. The illu!«trutioii t^hows the 
.npeeimen from one of the flattened sides, the breadth boinjf nearly 
double the thickness. The base is flat and smooth, and the handle of 
ahout the sjinio diameter throujriiout. with the tips bifurcated, the two 
extension.s or horns hein}>^ slicrhtly curved. Various f<»rms f)f hUiuo 
implements of ^outewhat similar character are also shown (//, c, and rf). 
They are all moi'e or lestn triangular in profile, rounded on the faces, 
nnd more or less flnttcned. One e<li.'c coriniioMly shuw-; evidence!* of 
ruldiing. as if it iiad been used as a polishinj; imph'Mienl. The Mp4^ci- 
mens are made of different kinds of stone and are a.s a rule rough and 
undecorated. Specimen n w^as collected by the author, while e, and d 
are in the I^atimer collection. 

RBAi>»t AW Pknoants 

The cacique (iu»'"!«iiHir!t! i i.'M\o t<> ( 'oliittihtis ;i <frTii<r of Son hfjidsof 
Mtoue, (</«/, and mention ot tlics<' ornamenis is tretjucntiy found in 
early writero. There are several specimens of stone beads in the 
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Lutimer collt>< tion, one string oontnininfi^ 7o, which Prole«»r»r Mamn 

thiiH descnboei : 

A. Hti'ia^ ui 7(J fiiiuijl clialiv<ic>ti y lioiuJtt, iilMUt the mze of |ieaH. They am quiUi jier- 
fn-tly rounded uiirl ptTfnraied. hormoI them in two dir<.H-ti<<ii«. Thl» in the most 
remarkable mmpU* of aNjriiriiml stone ftoli^hing and drilliu^ Unit Imf ever t-nmc 
under the obt^rvatioii of the writer. It is excv«diugly doubtful wht-tluT unoilicr 
oollectioit of ho Tiuiiir witiieit.Mfs to !<avii);t> {latienW and 
skill fiH>» Iwpn foujul a!ivwhcr»» HI «>ii»» "pf' itiit'n. ' 

Aci-unling to Kuiiion Puiie the wouiiiii (fiui- 
bonlto (g»od nilei) gjive the hero GuHgugiao* 
iiMK h >/'nii,'t.' (gold)ftncl r/V>' , 'vV,f //// (stonea), 
•'thai hi' might ciirrv thfiii t'n-fl to his nrnis; 
for ill tliow cuuiitne»i the otltvUii are of stone, 
very like mnrble, and they wear them about 
their wrists and neclcs; and the Quaninis wear 
theii! n\ their ears, making holes in them 
when they are little, and they souod like liiie 
mettle." 

The above-iiietitioni il .string of b«'adt< is excelled l»y one collected 
at I'tiKuln hy tlie author in I'.MM. Thi' rtiuulo sp.^ inicii fplate 
XXXI, ft) i.s more than 5 feet long, containing fseveral hundred I)ead2s, 
large and small, a worthy gift from a cacique. It was found in 
a bowl (plate lxwii. a'), evidently sacrificial, and with it were 
another strin<r. :il>o u \\w one, and two ]>ftidjtiits, one of st4>t>e, flu- 
other of isholL These l>ciids vary in size l)ut are never round like 
those in the etring firi»t dcwribed alwve. Many have latent I perfora- 
tionn, aa if for tlie inoertion of feathers or other objects, and in some 
.spt'cimtMts the perfomticm is ronlincd t() ;i >iiiiplt' pit. 

Another sjj4H-imeji (r) is one t>f .several stone objects 
of c^'lindiical fonn, with a raised band midway in itd 
length and ])erfonitionii at the opposite edges. The 
nuscd bniu] in one known specimen is (h conited with 
what reaenibles a human hand. Illustration b repre- 
sents a brown nonperforated stone of unknown uae. 
There are t\vo-«peciniens of this form in tlii> eolle«^ioil, 
one of which came with the Ltitirncr o-ift. S|>pcimen 
1 I is a ssphericul .stone girt by a groove, having a per- 

^"-^J foration through an elevation that is pinclied up at one 
{Mile. \ string can l)e introduced into figure d to show 

the position of t!ii^ hole. 
The oI>ject nhown from front and .side in figures 15 and It! may pos- 
aibiy be r^rded aa a pendant, although clooely related to the frontal 
aniiilnf'^ later consideti'd. It is made of a white stone, jKJssildy marl)Ie, 
perforated laterally a.s if f{>r tiUMpeoiiion. having a human ligarc cut in 
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relief on one face. These illustnitionii were nude from sketches given 
to the author by Mr W. F. Willou^by, treasurer of Porto Kco. 

Stune Balls 

Amon^ the imny nhjects found near the Mi-called }>i>iii>m «ie hti^t^ or 
Imll «-ourts, of I'ortu. Rico may W iiiontion«»(] cci tiiiii spherical stones 
\vliii li constHiitly or ( lif ill 11 1| ], ( tioiis from this ishiiid. Tin -tone 
tciils vary from thk* size of u murlde to two fct>t in diam« ler. Many 
of them were undoubtedly naturallx* formed )>y runnin<f water, and 
evidenllj gathered from tlic beds of rivers and ciirritMl to the vilhi^'e 
sites for a purpose; otliers show good evidences of bavipg been made 
ttpbericai by Iiuiuau bunds. 

In the oourNe of his travels in Porto Rico the author collected sev- 
eral stone l)all.s. as thoy arc popularly called. aserilMHl to the aborigines 
of the island, ft is ronitnonly supposed fluif these Italls were usi<d \n 
a game called ^mtty, Imt as they are umde of stone, while Ovietlo 
speaks of the latfy balls as made of a kind of gnm, this interpretation 
evidently does not appl3'. These balls, \'arying from the si/e of a 
marble to scvenil inehe- in ditmseter. ar<', as a rule, moclemtvly smooth, 
even when nimle of the hanlest roek. While it is not iiiijKXbsible that 
they were used in games, some of them were intended for other and 
far different purjKjses. 

That tliex- ofijcris were used by the Iiulinn- in bull <.nmes such as 
Oviedo dcserilK'-s ciin uot l>e believe<i, because that author says that 
elastic balls of vegetable sulwfeanccs, capable of rebounding, were 
employed in the ball |,'at»ies; but these 8tOnes may have Ikhmi u><' I in 
Imll ^'uuic- of other kinds, of wliicfi we hnve no vecnnf. Tlit--r ohjri ts 
are almost universally associated t»y the country people wiiii \.\w jutfj'^ 

Ma. and i*egard«d as of aboriginal manu^vture. 

Two other th<'ories of their use are suf.'j.'esti d ; They may have been 
put on the ridjfe imiIcs of cubiits. ti<_'tired by ()vi«'do. to weiL'l't down 
the roofs, or they may have been employed as fetishes in ceremonials 
fi>r rain, following a well-known custom among primitive people.' As 
these stones ar»« foun«l in or near wat<'r and n<iwh<'re «dse, by a c<m- 
fusioii of elfj'ct and cause it was believed that tliey nm>-t Iiinc brouj^ht 
the water. As water-worn stones are regarded t>y otiier peoples as 
eificacious in producing water, so it ma^' have been that the aboriginal 
Porto Kicans in their primitive reasoning sou<rht out and pri/<>d these 
spherical -tones for use in rain ceremonials for crop-, 'i'hero is no 
statement to this effect in early writing>, and the theory liere sug- 
gested is simply inferred from practices common among other primi- 

live peoples. 

The sjM'ciuM'ns desifjnated - , _/'. .'. >n plate XXXI, ate sphcricftl or 
ovate stones collecleU at different i»oints on the island. Many more 
were seen bat they are all similar to those here figured. 
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The olijei'tM inrluded in tbU grouj) ur*' rlianictcri/.ed In- three pro- 
jecHons or points. The form of thcsi' projections ^iuj^tjcsted tnartiinR 
i<> Pi ofr>sor Mamn, and led him to detsijjrnatt- tin-in in his » iiialu{rue of 
tin* Latimor rolK'ction nuunmifoiin stont--. Hut this app' itiif ion dors 
iiol apply. :i< will be seen lattT, to certain t_> pt.'.s of ihcj-c ohjec-U, aud 
since all t,v[>eh> pusscsa three pniji c tions the naoie tbree-pointipd is a 
more appropriate term by which to designate them. Theae three 
projections may ho cuni'rl tltn :ititt*rinr. tin- poNtfrior. mu! tin- rf)nc)i<l. 
The lir-st two an* situutt'd at the eiidjs uf the -sliijhlly concuvo Uat ^ide, 
whirh may be called the base. 

If we NUppo>i» theohjt'ct M-t on this side thct-tinoid projection IH ult- 
uutcd <liroct ly rtppositr thr !ia>p. It will he fciiind tliat its apex, except 
in rare vaM'jj, tips sli^jhtly toward the anterior point. 'J"be anterior 
projection in most tnistanocs ia modified into a bead, but in a type from 
which this head is al»sent the conoid projection still tips somewhat 
tow'.u d niie point, which, on that account, may be called tho anterior 
projection. 

The geographical distribution of tbrcc-pointod atones ia cO'nfined to 
a aingle region of the West Indies^ niunt ly, Porto Kicoand thc'adjacent 

(■nsleni end of Santf» l>niiiin^o. They have not heen rejxtrted from 
Cuba, Jatuaiea, the lJuhauias, or the Lerkser Autilk*«, aud uo .spi-ciuicii 
hati been found in North, Central, or South America. 

Tliree-|)ointed stones fall naturally into four classes: (1) Those with 
a Ilea*! on the anterior un<! Irj^'sun t!ir posterior poi tit <; (I'Hlii'x- with a 
face on one side of the conoici projection; (3) those with the conoid pro- 
jection modified into a head or face; (4) smooth specimena, destitute 
of bead, face, legs, or incised auperficuil ornamontation. 

TYTK WITH IIKAl) OX ANTKHIOU AM) I-K<;S ON I'OSTKHIOK I'lUUECTION 

The majority of these idols helon^' to this type, which is well marked 
and readily distinguiNbe<i from the one next following. It is not 
always ]M)^4sibte to recognixe the fonn of the lega, for the posterior 

proji-ctioii often res«'mhles a second limil. Imt iu> specimen has yet hrrn 
found wiiich is clearly hicej)halie. The axis of the hase is sometimes 
warjK'd, now to one «ide and now to the otlier. snirgestin{f: rights aud 
ieft«, but as a rule is straight. The surface Ih lirenemlly smooth, but in 
sonii' ^pci irih ii- i-; niiiiki (1 liy im-ised superficial decoratit)ns. pits, and 
in one instjince l»y a few wart-like excrescences. Hemaants of a super- 
ficial jmint or pitch are found in two specimens. Only in rare in.stanee8 
(ti^nire IS) are anterior as well a.s posterior iinih»i cut on the stone. 
The <-lu'»itic;itii>ii of tills type i< iiiniiily l«ised on the form of the head. 

Tlie three-pointed stones of I lie tirst type may dividinl into three 
groups that may he readily disiinguishcd: (1) Tho^e with human liead>»; 
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(2) tluMO with reptilian h«ul»; (8) those with Inrd beadt«. Stones of the 
Unit f^roup liHvc ;i Iiimiuii fan- (fi<riir<' 1 T), or a iiioiikcv like ln»iitl with :i 
more or less humun nost' and jfciienilly ti hand or ridge over the fore- 
head termiimting in ears with pendants on the enUs. Nostrils are not 
indicated in Mtones of this ^rou]). nnd the ejee arc i-omnionly round 
depressions looking forwanl. In tin- ><'( (>i!d t:ri>ii[i the head is more 
elongated and reptilian, with the numth extending hackward on the 
aidee, the noatriiri mounted on small protuberances, and the nose and 
the frontal absent. Eara and ear pendanta are not represented in thitt 

^TOUp. 

Tlio tbiril, or bird-faecd. ^roup i^ eaii^ily dintinguishod from the 
human and tiie lixard-beaded groups by the presence of a bird^i head, 
with lirak and eyes, and sometimes of win>;s. Frontal hand, noatrils, 
and nir> ar«' u aiitin^r and the eyes aie plai-cd lalcnilly. 

The following objectM belong to the tirst type of three-pointed idols: 
Plate xxxii repreaentii one of the roost inetmctive examplea of the 




Ftii. 17. Tliri-t |>iiinuil mtuic of linil ty|io. 



firxl type of threc-|v>inl»'<l stones and is iiniipie in si'vend partieidiirs. 
The conical prominence in this spiH-inien is not pointed hut henii- 
spherie, and its Hurfaee ia det<orated with inciacd fi^rea the arrange- 
ment of which is hrotijrht out in a view from ftl»ove (f>). This orna- 
inetitatioii ct)n>i>^tsof six circles one in the middle surrounded hy live 
»nnilh'r incised circles, two in front, one on each side, and one in the 
rear. There are alM triangular inriaed figures, parallel lines, and con- 
centric circle-. The lu'cak in the line .-urroundinji;; tln' middle circle is 
worth mentionin<r -.ini i' it intriiduccs a character repeatedly found in 
the geometrical deconition of other Anti'leun ol)ject.s. The head of 
the apecimen is of human form, with a raiacd ridge on the forehead. 
Itafeet are drawn t»> the rump, the t<H's iM'inf,' reprex-nted on the medial 
line. This ohject. pnrchiwd from .S-nor Z«mio (iandia. is made of 
nuirble with yeUow veins, its surface U'ing smooth and the Itase 
slightly concave and undccorated. It waa labeled Santo Domingo and 
formerly belonged to the Uabinete de Lectura of Ponce, Porto liico. 
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The two spedmeiw figured on pbte xxxm (a, }), whore side and 
front views are giiren, wert obtaiiuHi hv piirrhaM> in Forto Rico. Thev 
reprejipnt th»> inoro ••ominon forms of the lirst grouj). thos»» with 
human btnuls. In b<^>th the.Ho speciiut>Uf» the j>oeiterior leg«> are cut iu 
low relief on the posterior projection, and the conical projection is low 
with apex turned only sli|;fhtly forward. The foreh«wi n^treatinj^, 
the ears are trinnjj^ular in form and situated at the end of the froiitiil 
ridge. .Sp<'eimen c\ i' is made of soft green 8toue; </, </', one of the 
largertt specimens obtained in Porto Riro, of a black Inwaltic rock. 

In phite xx.MV, </. >i', are i-cpresente«i two idols i.f tho tirst tyjie 
closely similar in form to that lust nn iit ioni d. One of thc-c i,r] \^ m 
polished specimen with a decideci forward indiiiulion of the ape.v of 
the conoid projection. Tlie head in this specimen ih tsotuewhat better 
cut than in the \mt preceding one and in both it In more clearly indi- 
cated than th«' lej^s. 

Plate xxxiv . A, i' and c < shows two line sjM-i-imcns from the huti- 
mer collection, one of which (h) is renoarkablo from the fact that 
patches of a resinous varnish still adhere to its ^ i i li«j<c. This 
specimen i-« hIso oxeeptifninl in lisiviny n low eonitul i)iu]eeti«)n and a 
very j)r»»nf»unced antero-|M)sterior curve of the buse. The face i> cut 
in low relief, leavinjf the chin very prominent. The posterior append- 
ages are in sonu'what more pmnoiinced relief than in the preeinling 
spi'ciiniMi. The specimen tiguml as <• has a smooth surfaee, with a 
lidgc exi*'ii«liug from the apex to the margin of the base ou each jsido 
of the conical projection. The frontal elevation is decorated with 
incised lines and pits* and the head, seen from the front, is sU|^tly 
asynunetri<-al. 

Plate XXXIV. ' , (■', in thas desterilied by Profej*sor Masou: 

A HIkIiIv |M>)ishc-<) !i|>c<!iinen of marble. There w a wide beadband turrom the fnre> 
1. 1 thr iiL'lire, ornani«'nte»l with chi'vmns anil hf inisjihtricul raviti< -. Tlir liL'lit 
side 18 the (uIUt, the bottom concave and roogb, and the apex «>li^hlly butu-ml. 
Tbia b«tt«ring fa <lnubtle« an accident, none of the othen eshibiit it. Length 

10.:{, wi<hh 4.5, height 6.3 indies. 

Profes.sor Mason thus deM-riJies a similar object: 

A polished specimen, made of mottleil black and white marble. The )»ead and 
posterior portion are xery much flattened out, makinir the farrows ioog and nhaNow. 

Till- l> fi >h\>- \' f illt-rthan th<t ri;;ht atxi the iH ttoru N • 1' viited nwrly an Ineh and 

liollovvf.l I. lit. l>fii);th 10. 7.^, wiilfh 4 '!. height 4.1 iiu'hi>. 

Plate XXXV >«how» st?vei*»l liir«'e poiiitvd Mt<une.s of the lirst tyiKs, in 
one of which (a) there Is a human head on the anterior pohit, while 
in the other (A) the head more doeety reM-mbles that of an animal. 
Thi.H is due (o the form of tho iio-^e. whii !i (1:it nither than promi- 
nent. Sl)ecimen o is exceptioiml also in the shajje of the posterior 
ajqpendftges, or legs, which here differ from tho-M in otber specimens. 
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The frontal ridge of figure a is onuunented widi ineued triangles, 

and on the ini fb'.il lino above the nose it hax a pit niirroundeil hy hh 
incieied riug. The legs of thin specimen are well made and the faee is 
clearly represented. The base is almost flat, instead of curved as is 
generall.v the case. 

Figure f> bns a larger facial angle and a protabenint ohin. ProfeSSOr 
Mason thus describes a -iiiiiiar object; 

A HiimU, muuk'd spei-iuieu of Uurk volcauic stono. The face i« okubed witli deep 
lines. The ftmowa are deep, the i^t M$ toll, aad the bottom peeked in the mid- 

rlU> aixl u »rn quite araooth at the <-nd«>. Len^'th 5.8, width 2.1, hcii^ht 2.2 inehca 

Two other -i]>e<-impns figured in platt^ xxxv are ■iii/tiittcnnt. In 
one (<■) the nose is large, extending almost as far forwunl as the chiu. 
The frontal ridge is low and undeoorated, ending in large ear pendants; 
eyed vertical. The conical projection is low and rounded; its base 
smooth Jind «lijjrhfly conv«'x: the h»'_'s are in nnxh-rntc n lit^f. 

The other sjH'cimen {>/) from Santo Domingo, purchased in the col- 
lection of Archbishop Merifio^ has a ta])cring, conical projection, the 
apex of which is turned forward; no fnmtal ridge; prominent eye- 
brows und ♦■ye hordi r, arui l(nv nose. There is a shallow pit in the 
middle of the forehead that is represented in other specimens also. 
The l«g» are in low relief, with depressions at the thighs. The base 
is flat or slightly eiirved. 

In plate xxxvt. </. o'. is represented » large three-jx>infefl stone 
from the Neumann collection, nnide of a hard batialtic rm-k snj<Hithiy 
polished. The base is <nirved; conical projection low;: head and legs, 
especially the former, arc in high relief. The side view {u) shows the 
deep ilepression of the lirid^n- of tite nose, a pronoun* cd rlevated rim 
about the eyes, and a low frontal ridge. As seen in one side of the 
conical projection is considerably brolcen, but notwithstanding the 
mutilation thU spm imen is one of the In-st in the collection. Marked 
features are a i-etreating < hin ami a iiinnth with raised lips. 

In tlie «iame plate (/-», J', h") there is sliown a rough three-pointed 
stone in which the facial angle is large, almost a right angle, the con- 
ical projeetion being low and rounded, the legs obscurely indicated. 
Thf ear ]»enflant- an- hardly diffen-ivtiated from a low frnntid ridge. 
Tlie exceptional feature of thiij specimen is the warpf'd axis of, the 
body, the right aide being almost straight, the left curved. This is 
one of the heaviest specimens in the collection. Its rough sur&oe and 
flat Iwsc app<>nr to b<» unfinished. 

l'rofess()r Masun thus describes this threi'-pointeci idol: 

This si« c iinen U i>f a dark volcanic nmtt'rial. The fare and feet are lH>tl> well 
tunM'd ii|>. Tlie uiilerior and the |»()steri<"r fiirrnufi an- decji, the left sidi> hiiljfctl 
out, &ud the bottuiu 8lit{hUy hollowed. Length ll.d, width 4.3, and height 6.66 
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Tb<v three-pointetl stones figured in plate xxxvii belong to tho«e 
Bpeclmetia of the lint type that have human ftMsea Speeitnen a has tiro 

pits on eafh side of the conical projeetion and a broad, sli|;htly laned 
frontal ridtfe. In neitht r sj>f( ini* n nor -iK'rinieii h is there a groove 
between the head and the eonoid proji-ction, is true of luost speei- 
meiis of the first tjpe already ooosidered. The nose of the stone %- 
ured as a is flattened, of that figured a-i h luon* {lointed. The feet and 
legs of iMjtU specimeno are otwcurely indicated. Their surface is fairly 
i^mooth. 

On the same plate are shown also three views (c, <f*) of an instmct* 

ive six>i'iin<>n. thi> jxt'iterior point of which has been broken and the 
f>hjt'rt ftiii- adapted for a pextle: the hroken end exhibits evidenc«5s 
of wear, whieh are likewise visible on the portion of the stone anterior 
to the conical projection, as is apparent in a liew of the hase 
The heatl of this three-poiiit«'d stone (<•) is well can-etl; the nos<' is not 
pr. >)«'. tinu'. nor the forehead retreating. The frontal ridge is broad 
una llai and decorated with incised lines, the ear pendant^) lieing indi- 
cated by circohir depreasiona. The most remarloible feature of this 
object is the circular depression in the middle of the base surnMindtd 
by an incised ring (< "). Otht r tliree-poiiited stones have like t>a.sal 
depre^ions. imt the surrounding ring occurs only in this one specimen. 

Professor Mason describes the object figared as a on pbte xxxm, 
as follows: 

A ilark voU-aiiii- fiH-i-iiiien. Tlie liea«Ujan<] abiit> ><n the iiiainiiui, leaving a very 
Blight furrow in front, ImU tlie po(st«;rior furrow i« Jwijer. On the sides of the 
niaminH nre ••tip • uiiingf. The bottom )■ «levated and hollow. Length 6.15, width 

3.2, heii;lit 7 inches. 

Professor Mason's description of h on the same plate is as follows: 

A ligbt-bltie Toicanic eutae. The forrowB are almost wantiiig, and, ae in a »ped- 
men jxraviouily neotiODed, the feet sre irevef»d. The bottom iv wrf roughly hoi- 
lowe<l mit. I^ength 9.6^ width 2.4, height 3.8 jncliee 

Sp<>cimen r on this plate is \\m< ilcx riKci by l*rofe.s.sor .Mason: 

A 6tie Bpedmm, made qI white marble. The liux is well execnted, the headband 
Mng wide and ornamented with mp mttings snd frets. The feet are broken otL 

In.«tea<l of a oytnbiforin oivity iii tin- l-Mttorn, therein h rleep cnfi cutting, around the 
bonier of which is a perfectly circular furrow. This objei-t htm been battered by 
MOObdu-y uae u a pvstle. TIm dira«niUni« sre ettimaled. Length 12.8, width 4.4, 
height 3.75 inches. 

Plate NXXVTH. .1. 't'. and repivsents two fnigmcnts of iinely 

eut three-pointeii stones, which once may liave l>eeu parts of a single 
object; a and i show a front and a side view of the head; represents 
the side vieyf of the |)o.sterior point, or legs, while «' shows the .same 
ftdni the mir. The frontal ridge is decnnite<i witb furvrd juid straight 
lines, triangles, and pit8, and tbere is u well-marked circular depre«- 
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siou ill the ridge ubove the none. There are likewiM pits at the proxi- 
mal ends of the thij^'hs. The 1^ are retracted, the live toes being 

scparattMj \>y piinillel iii< i^ion-. Tlif n>iitj;h hi'nkon piuIs of hnth thej^e 
8]M>c-itn<'iis an- considinnbly w(irii. m* if the ubjects liad been usmhI as 
pe^lle^ or iMutidtii^ iiiipleiuentH. The inei^ decoration in these two 
objecUi, as in several otbent, U brought out iu the illnatintion by the 

use of clmlk. 

It in not wljolly evident that these two olijerts once belonged togetiier 
or formed head and of a single object, Imt the finish of both, no 
less than tlie character of the atone of which the}' are inade, Kupporta 
that t-oiielusion. 

Professor Mason thu'^ \vrtte>< ol tlic-i' two f injrnients: 

17017. Till- )i«-a>i of n iiiiuiiiiuturrii ^tuil(^ of wttite rnarltU-. Tlit^ lu'iniUiiul is orna- 
n»'i»t«'<l with < lii'\ TDiif' iin<l tlir»'«' i-iittingw. This Wiw iiii4|(tiiltic(U y a very U-aiitiful 
iinpltMiieni. Th« abtn^niv of iUi|)li4-at<.>« in niuh a lui^ i-all*M-ti<in in somewhat .ntrik- 
injf, iiihI yet f«wtitl«* to the rii-hiii's's of fancy In the arti«t». Thin iitfure, l»owever, id 
ahiiopt i<U'iilii itl ill iiuitcrial, )>hyHi< ..■noms . ami the hIuiih- and ortMtnenUltion of the 
hcoulbautl with the hewl oi munliur 17003. Cl'latt^ xxxvii, c.) 

17018. The foot of a marble msmmlform Mone. The feet at* finely HxprHBwl; 
indii-*! they an- 'ii.- l..-t l.n.kinir [niir nf fi'4'l in thr wh'rlr Int Tin (Iml'Ii- :ir<' ■■nui- 
meiite*! with <'hevt<>Hi> aii<i riitlings. Thin iiiav iuivr Ix vji ilir . -f titf ohji-vt 
to wliii'h (hi- fort-^uini; iiiiiiiImt witH thi> lii'a<l, or iiKirc prolNilily to the hrokt-ii .tfieri" 
men d«>»icrili«iii m No. I7(K1:{. If not, it iif a ivlicuf a very tim-ly uroiiKlit iiii]>l<-iiifiit. 

SpecinuMi r, plate .XXXViii, is h r<mjrhly made three-pnintcd stone of 
the hrst typ<', showing a long neck and an ol>»>curely in«iictiied nioutli 
and frontal rid^, the legs being lilightiy raiaed above the Hurfaoe. 
This H|)erinien Ims the general appearance of atj unfinished object or of 
one wh'Ki' -urface is ronsi<b rulily w:itorworn. Speciniens </ and <■ of 
the same plate are both very nnit li waterwom, the setxjud ishowing 
brecdaplike fragments left in relief l>y tlie wearing away of a Nofter 
niatrix. 

Plat<' .xxxi.x. ii to (/", shows three v'un\ < of u three-poinrfi) --t<»n«> id«»l, 
the only one in the collection in our National Mitseiini witli a depiVii* 
sion at the apex of the conical projection. 

The heiulhas a mouth and a |X)inted snout like a lizard's, but no nose, 
the place of thr latter I H>in^ occupied by a r<Mtt»(b>d protnU'rance with 
pits, rej:»einbiing nostrils, on each side. Tln-n- are no indication!* of 
ears, as in almost all other stones repi-esentiug human headti, and the 
frontal rid«re is here rejjiaced by an elevation, the top of the h«-ad. 
This elevation. Iit>wcvf'r, like the frontal ri<l<,'e, is ornamented with 
incised lines and Iras u median pit surrounded by an inci.sed ring. The 
poKterior appendi^s are rerjr oWurely indirated. 

Professor Mason ffives the following de><cription of the stone figured 
ai<i f> in this plate: 

A rougli i>|teciiui'U made of vulcanic Mone. The fau-e aiul feet are iiiucli llattened 
ont| am) the anterior ami iwsierior furrow are IimmhI am) flilui))ow. Tlie left aide it 
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fuller than the ri||^t. The inaninia in sli^litly wingeil, OT a»};ular, <>n tlic fidoo, 
froot, and Mr. The bottom k nearly flat, «nd v«iy roni^. length 8, wiilth 3.55, 
heiRiht 3.8 iuchea. 

Specimen c of this plate hits a flattened face as seen in profile, and a 
low conical projection. Pr«>fe.s!«or Maaon gircM the following descrip- 
tion, witli tifrnro. nf this sptH-inii-n: 

A Uark-folored speeimeo, of volcanic material. Tb« head i« gnileeque and hij^h- 
ridiiyd, inaktiiK the front fhrmw d«^p. .\cnMBthethi(rh«i8a<>hevTrm«<>d hand. The 
right is? fuller than till- li-i; Tin- iKittom i;" warjx 'l up . mil h- '111 .w.-.l < .ui. Tti. ne 
are four ithalk>w cylindrical deprensHioiis on tlk« mautina ou a level with the fum*W8, 
one om either aide of tlie anterior and posterior poftiona Length 11.65, width 4.0, 
k^t 4M indwa. 

PIntc XI. r«presonts tht* s'ul^ nnd top views of u thr«H'-f>()intr(i >t<)n(» 
with a human face iu which the chia is protulN3i-ant. The f roittiii Imnci 
i» ornainented with incised lines, and there is a median pit (Surrounded 
hy a ring. The specimen is made of white st<»n«'. 

Profe.'^sor .Mason thii< (hfs<TilH's a .••iniilar ohjcct: 

A dark, mottled, volcanic stone. The face haa been very roach battered by tioie. 
There is an elevated band acraM the forehead, mailing the furrows narrow and deep. 

Thf right si'le is fuller than tii.' I. f;, :i ml the bottom elevated and hollowed oat. 

Lenurth 7.M5, width :<.5. hei)iht 4 im lic^. 

In plate xu, a and a' reprcjwnl a brukeo three-pointoti stone with 
face, shown in profile view, reeembling that of a monlce}'. The well- 
markcil fi-ontal v'ldmi which eiid.s at either end is obscurely indicated, 

till' f*nrs havinjf fnrtTi f>f kimh^. 

.SjieciiiJeii /*, // in tiii^ plate iias a reptilian head with backward extend- 
ing mouth, semieireular eyes, and laterally placed protuberancea with 
nostriU, but no frontal hand or ridj^^e. This .s])ecinien ha^ shallow 
pits in it- siirfsn-f. <>no on each '.ide nf thf of the conical projection. 
The jiosterior jioint lias thi* appoarunce of anoUier head, witli deep 
depressions for eyes, which are probably only highly conventionalized 
leg and thiffh depresisions. The height of this sp«'ciinen &«* compared 
with it- Icnji^th is Ics- than in any other that ha-* Immti studied. 
' in the same plate (.\Ll, c and c') there is shown a line sjHrciiueu of a 
three*pointed stone of reptilian appearance, one of three found together 
in a cane field near Salina.s. I'orto Kico, and presj-nted to the Smithson- 
ian Institution bv Mr ZoIIm-. In it the main features of the n-ptilian 
group are well marked. I'he bead is long, with semicircular eyoji, 
prominent nostrils, and roooth extending backward. There is no 
frontal ridge and the posterior point has two eye-like depressions 
obscurely repres<'nting the lejfs. The surface is tinely poliahed and 
the rock of which it is made is very hard. 

The three-pointed stones in plate xui (» , h) have lizaid-shaped heads 
iiiid are gm>d «'xamples of the second fjroup of th<' tirst ty|K'. specimen ft 
beiug one of the bettt of theue stones in the collection. Ita head has a 
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, pointed fonUt which, when sepn from above, is almost triangular tn 
profile, with eyfis Interal: no-'trils, pits !nr)unt<'d <m tiilM'n lc-; nunith 
extc^nding backward, and lips well represented by a ridge .stirrouiidiug 
the mouth. Back of each eye there is a triangular incised tigure, and 
in a prominence on top of tiie bead a small depression. There is no 
frontal band or ri(l;^i-. or n-prcsontation of oars. Tbe siirfacr of the 
object is »nit>utlily {x>li.Hhed and pre.sents a mottled appeurunce; the 
loek of which the specimen is made is very hard. The object now 
being considered (a, a*) is thus described by Professor Mason: 

of iiiottlol iiiarhlf. The bond rcwmbleB that of a hoi; or ]>o<vHry. hut isu'rottvoiut'. 
The feet are huniui; the farrows are broad and deep; the left aide m fuller than the 
figbt, and the bottom w deeply hollowed. Length 12.65, width S.h, height 5.3 
iaches. 

Tht' sjicciiiu-ii <li si«r-iijit(".l 7>hiis a markedly ri'])ti!iaii ln-ail an<l i.'' om- of 
a few possesiiing teeth. The eyesare lateral circular di prr^sioiis. and 
the nostrils are mounted on tubercles with pitsoi>tiiiii>r luttntUy. The 
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mouth extends biickwnixl, and the two row8 of teeth, one in the upper, 
the other in tin* lout-r, jaw. an- iiidicati'd tty inci-cd line-.. Ttn' piw 
terior appendag«>s are aUo well cut, and there are pits on the tbigh-s 
that resemble eyes. 
Of specimen b Professor Mason writes: 

,\ Htnull -|H'riiui 11 of \vl)it<' nmrMi'. Thv >;riitfsi|iu> h«"a<l n'scniMi'- that nf an 
alligator. The feet, as Uf>ual, are human. The thight) are urnaniente^l with vhevrons 
and circlea. The farrows are narrow and shallow, the left aide full, the bottom 
nnUMlsUy cymbifnrni. I>eii)^h 4. ST), \vi<lih 2, heiifht 2.75 iiichtf. 

A tliri'f-pointi il -toni- <>f -.iii<,'idar iindcM-rilx'd forni i> exceptional 
in tiliowing the forelegs cut in relief on the 8ide of the body. At the 
shoulder of each lliere is a shallow pit, which can be seen in sevenl 
other specimens. This ohjcci (ti<:ure is) owned by M r Yuns^annis, 
of Bayanion, Porto Itico. in the form of tliehcad and in the possessloil 
of both fore and bind legs, ditlersii from uny other yet figured. 
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The tipecimea figured m <* mtunlly fulk into the third group, or 
th4>s«' with bird h««d9. This specimen u deecribed by ProfeMor MftMm 
fts fnllows: 

A dark »|.>tn.iiiu u ui vuLvaiu« uuiU-riai. The hr-uil rt^*iiibl^ tluii oi a {Mitoi. Ttit.* 
fBrro«-!are hixvid and shallow. The left i>iiie is full, the bottom ali|^tlr elevated 
and hi>n.>w. Lenjfth <■ »vi hli "2. -VS. heiKht inod. - 

^pecimea J ha> a uionkey-e^ped hc^ul with proniiiifut furchi.-ud, 
bat no frontnl rklge: ejres shallow: ears obscurely indicated. This 
rudely naide iumge may h«]0l^f t<> either the tii^t or the >econd jirroupi. 

Plate XLIU. (f, re]ire-:ent.'< one of tin ni. -t i ri-t niitive of the Porto 
Hicaii threu-poiuted j^toues of the tii>t type. The •^eueral shape of tlie 
bead Lh reptilian: eyes lateral: month extending backward; nostrils 
moiuii"- ! uii jutiminent tiiJiercIe.s. 

Th<- li-|fs of the ^-pi t iiin ii -liowii in ti<nir»' <i'nn«wlnit r»'^eniMe 
flippers, but the head is iitai>nii. i he legs are .so cut on tlie jx»lorior 
point aa to impart to that region Ihe form' of a bead, well brought out 
in the ti^'un>. He exceptional feature of thisobjeet is the anterior legs 
cTit hi r.-Iii f, one on e»vh 
side of llie eouiail projec- 
tion, the toes extending 
forward. There is at the 
-■•hoiihier of each iinterior 
leg au oval dcpresj^ion 
vorRspondin^ in poi^i- 
tion to till pits s«)ine- 

tillie> fouii'l it! tfie sides 
of tlie couieal j»roje< tion. 
This specimen whs pre- 
sented to the Smitb^oian Institution by Mr Zoller, of the Aj^aiinv 
C«intral. Pi>rt'> Rieo. }i:n in<r Immmi ploweil nj> in a cane tield near ilMli- 
oas with the other two elsewhere ligurtni an<l tiescribed. 

Specimen h. plate xoii, represents another bird, much more care- 
fully made than usual. Its surface is smooth, the riH-k admittii^of 
a tiric j)<.Ii>h. Mead and legs are cut in reli«>f nnd there i» a eircular 
pit on each .side of the conical projection n«'ar ihe base. The well- 
defined bird's head hats a long curved beak, lateral eyes*, but no frontal 
band or ridge. The rui!*od area at the side of the beak and hi'ad is 
peculiar to this specimen. '>iif mny tn* the same as the iriauL'ular niiscfl 
ureaA ideutitied as wings in tigure The legs are well cut and more 
extended than in many specimens. 

The object figured as f> is thus descriU'd by Professor Mason: 

This qiedmeit is of • light-biimh uwteml. The head and breast of an alhatron 
ivplaee tbe bnnum head. On Mther aide of the breast and on either 9\<\f of the 
fn>nt of the mamiija is a eup-i 'tit ting. Tlu- furruw!- at the liu.**- of tlif iuaiiiu>» in the 
boat and rear ate wide and deep. Tbe bott<»m is warped up and hollowed out. 
Length 11.9B, width 4.S^ height 4.» incbee. 
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Gno of the most instnu-tivi' of tlu'sr objects (fi^re SO) represents a 
bird, the \x)dy of whifh woiiki Ncctii t<> l>e reversed as comparetl with 
the others, having iU> back fur tlie Itu^o, thus bringing the conical 
projeetioii on the rentnl iiwtead of on the dorsal region. The oval 
elevated areas carved on each side of the back are supposed to i op- 
resent wintrs. The specimen is ! <'miirkiibleals«» in }»ein«r puinletl lihie, 
but whether this coluratiuu i.s nutive or not could not be determined 
This spedmen is one of the finest of all the stone objects with three 
points, iind is said to have come from Stinto Domingo. 

Plate xi.iu, represents another id"! of the first type, which is one 
of the best-known t>|H'cin)enH of the group witli birds' beads. The 
bealc is long and curved; appended to the eyes is a trianguhr nised 
area that may represent a win^'. On each side of a very low conical 
projwtion thi re are two shallow depressions, shown in the side view (>•). 
The Uise i> curved and the legs are ol»j»curely indicated. The si>ecimen 
was obtained In 1904 in the Neumann collection. 




rra. 91k BM-tmrm thrtt pt Hn twl ■tone. 



Plate xuv, »/, Is a three-pointed stone with u bird's head on the 
anterior projection and what nppearH to be a second head at the pos- 
terior end. It wouhl ai>|M at , however, that this second head in reality 
is hieldy conventionalized liiiiN-; No iier k i< represented; the beak 
is [Mirrot-shaped, the eyes un* small, tlie wings ali«ient. 

In the object represented in i^, plate xt.iv, we have one of the 
most aberrant of these tiird fomiH. The eyesai-e nionntcd on g^lobuiar 
prominences and the beak is curved downward, and s«'parated from 
the breast hy a slight perforation. The identity of this image is 
problematical, its affinittes apix arinj,'^ to be avian. The specimen is 
made of hard black rock with a amootiil N p^lislied surface. 

Plate . , '. and r", represents -uli-. face, and rear views of an 
animal which, on account of the owl-like form of the eyes, is identitied 
bj Professor Mason as a bird. There is no beak, however, and the 
mouth resembles that of a reptile or f r<•<^^ As in several of the pre- 
ceding specimens, there are grooves back of the head and in front of 
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the legs, suggesting wear^ if the object oooe had been ladied to 
nonie foreign body. An exceptional feature ia this specimen U that 

it has only ono po^forior uppondnj.n'* Tvprrspiitrd. n-^ '^lunvn in <■". 
This leg i.s ap|Xircntly ao twistcU tliat the tlugli, indicated by the pit 
on the side, i« brought to the right side of tbc specimen, the toes and 
leg lieii^ turned to the loft. Tho surface is rougb, tin- Imsd flat, and 

thf fiy>Q\ of the rfini! m1 projertitm -liijhtly curvi-d aud apparently 
broken. Proft >sor .Mii--<>ii thu« df-seriU'-s this zmih 

A ilark »pe«'iiut a •»! \oii-aiii<r mutfriul. T\\a hcwl n»eznliifH ilial of iiri owl of 
I«rrot. The (iirrciusiin- <leepi the right fiidafuU,aadtbe bottom flat liOngth 4.05^ 
width 2.0, h«i«ht 2.05 inchea. 

iTFs yrau vmsk bbvwsek ajitbriob and ooiioii> rnojEcnoifS 

There are only a few known Mpecinu'n.s of tliis type, which differ 
little from otif nnothfr. Tr» sonip of tlic-c nhjects thore ii* a pro- 
nounced ridge extending on each .side from the apex of the cone to 
the margin of the base. The anterior tilting of the apex of the conoid 
projection is pronounced in most of the specimens. 

Five spc^finii'tis of (Ids tyjx' ot'cur in tfii^ Sniith-oniaii Institution. <>f 
which two wJM'c obtained from the Latimer collection and three were 
collected by the author in 1903. The author likewise haM one in his 
poiises»«ion (figure Si) which came from .Santi» Domingo and was 
desfril>ed in a previous urtiele «»n .:v/«/x of that i-.l;uiil. " 

The e^itiential feature of this tyjie 'ia the restriction of the face to 
the interval between the conical projection and the anterior point, w 
that the head ta not clearly dil! ti.ited from the liody of the stone, 
Vl< in the tir-^t typo. Twt) of tlir -.{K.>cimens have two pairs of lega, and 
in the remaining three appendages are not repret«ented. 

Plate XLV, a, in a highly ])olished specimen of dark gri>pn stone, well 
riiacli'. with conical projection and Other potnt.s slentler and tafiering. 
Tlir lia^f i- Kni^j'li arid slightly eurved, the eyes lotik foi uan!. thi» ears 
arc oval arejis .slightly enlarged at the lower end, but without piL«*. 
NoM and frontal ridge are absent. From a front view the ^tpecimen 
api>cars to have an angular Hi)p<>ai'ance, the <'oni«-Hl projection narrow^ 
ingnbovf tlie oyos to » point. PTofessor Mason gives the following 
descriptit>n ut tiiis object: 

.\ hi^lily imjIihIk'*! .•i|wiitu'n, iiuMlt; u( a •Urk j<m n -u»n»'. ><iiiiilar to Ihf tiutierial 
of the iiio^t l»-auilifiil ci-llx. The emit ami ti>|i ih|mt out fni);<T-lik«>. The litunau 
filce is caneU on the front of tbe iraunma. Th« bottom w «-li-vaU'<l uti<I rouglieuetl, 
bat not hollowed. This Is a h^bly flaiBh«d and uiiiqiu- i<|HTiiii(Mi, •It-ptu-ting «|uite 
widely from tbe tyjdcal ionn, and reMtnbling no other in tbe collection. 

The thn^'-jjointed '^Unw represented in plate xi.v, h and A', and in 
figure 21, also a tine example of the seeond type, was pn-senteil t«» the 
author in 1S77 by Mr Edward Hall, of Cambridge, Milss.. by whom 

a AatcruMn Anthrupoloyuii, |v, lii;, A|>ht. ISUl. 
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it was obtained in Santo Domingo citv. The three ta|)ering points are 
of alx)Ut e<|ual svao, and identical shai>e. the length and height of the 
specimen In-ing approximately equjil. This ohjeet (shown from the side) 
is nuide of a hard Itasaltie rock, tinely )>«>liHiied except on the l)a.se and 
in the cavities of the mouth and eyes. The nose is more prominent 
tlian in other examples of the present tyj>e; the ear \s shaped like a 
figure (5 (reversed in plate xlv, //). Theiv is an indistinct incised dccora- 




Kiii. Thrw'iKiiiitttI <(uue c»< w<iii<1 lypo. 



tion al«)ve the forehead and on the nose: the ferrule surrounding the 
posterior end is somewhat njorc prominent than in the two specimeuii 
immediately preceding." 

Specimen of the same plate (xlv) has a rough surface, but indica- 
tions of more detail than the preceding. Tlie conical projection, figure 
22, is very low. rising s<"arcely ahove the eyebrows. Eyes and mouth 
face anteriorly. Fore legs are cut on tlie sides of tbe conical projec- 

"Stv nri nnirle by the author on Zemes (rom Sanio Domliixu, tii the AmericaH Anthropoloi^itl. iv, 
167. April, IV.il. 
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tion, f oro feet on the anterior prujcction. Hind legs are obaoorely iiuli- 
oated. A dicolar fiit is prcMnt on tJw upper part of the posterior 
point. l%ere are obecure indications of a iMckbone. 




Flo. a. Thre^-ptrinted lUwe of wcond type. 

Figure S3 is in a private collection. It resembles figure 21, but in 

it a riti^ roplftcos the lijrun' <'i ri'jM'oscntinjf (h<> far. 

IMate XLVi represents one of the timst .s|>tH'iniens of tbree-^iointed 
atones of the second type, and b thus described by Professor Mason: 

A enruKiB apadmen, made of motded fltetjr limetlom; The projecting ends are 

ftitin-ly vv.uitiiifr. The front of the nmmma or coiu' cxhiliiln a ^'"'tefMini' lininari fare. 
The rear is carved to represent a fro^, svliutki nut<«; ioriii:< ttii^ ajMSX of the ntoiie, aud 




Fli. :;3 Tliree-tMjiutnl "tone ol M-ronil trpe. 



whose back and hind lege, drawn up, till the remaining surface. Tltc (ore legH paas 
dmm the aidee of tfm dtmk» sad under the lower jaw o( the hamaa hoe in front 
Th!." iV tni)y :i inar%'<'l of atxtfigioal art, and may be Mt down M the belt apednwD of 

thin ciuiM ill t tie collection. 
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The fiu-e is cloarly cut, havin^f wpll-nmile nose, eyes}, and mouth.. 
The dt'i-orated fiontul !>un*l ind- on the sides in spinil^ forming the 
eax». The general appearance of the face U buiimn ruthei' than rep- 
tilian or fmg-like, recalling in s«>veral features specimens of the fint 
tyyH' with human heads. 

Pi'iluips the most iiisitruetivp ffiittire in this vpn iinrii is tlip nnfinfrc- 
meat of the organs represented on the region opptwite timt on which 
the fnce is cut, or that between the apex of the conical and posterior 
projections. The i\\h'\ takes the form of a small rounded knob just 
a'love the frontal Hllet. Froni the -^hiillow i^'roove thnt <f|>arate.s the 
apical knob from the backhono ari^o the anterior appuuduges, which 
closely follow the outline of the headband, extending below the mouth, 
where the\' end in representations of hands, the tingers )»eing indicated 
by fivi- ]tanillfl lin<'-. at)o\ i> \vl)i( h arr ii)ci-i"l tlif iinnletsand bracelet's. 

The backbone is represculed by three puirs of rectangular vertebra? 
inclo»<ed in extensions from the shoutder<i. each with a central pit. Six 
{Nirallel, slightly curved lines on each si<I>' mark the ribs. 

Till' jHistrrior apjjendage^ ar«> rctnicted, witb kni «'> i)i>iiitin<r forward 
and foot drawn together ami tuos extending Imckward. There are 
depressions at the proximal end of the thigh'«. n* in other specimens, 
and Inthe outward-turniHi soles of the feet are semit-ii i uUirdepveasions 
siirronrxiiHl by an ineisn! line, a fi-alurc wfiii li lind often rejxnited 
in other graven images of the fouL Just below the feet in a beading, 
or elevated band, c>onnecting the rim of the base on each side. This 
stnicturo appears to }m> cnnlitx'd to the three-pointed stones of the 

second type, and will be it fcricd to :is the jxistrrior liand. 

It will be ($cen in eumparing this spiTijuen with ot tiers of the same 
or different types that nowhere else do we find so many parts of the 
body represeiiteil. If three-pointed stones nre homologous, and the 
conoid j)r«)jin tiiiii-~ of all an- niorpholoirinilh tin* saiin\ it i-- •■vident 
tliat this structure belongs to the head region and not to the lM»dy or 
any (mrt below the shoulders; in other words, the conoid projection is 
an appen(lag«> of the head and not of the buck. The biitmchian sem- 
blan<T nhicli Prnfc^-tir Ma-oii di>i ovci > in thi- spociitnu) i>. not a|ipar- 
ent, for the face, as weli its linii»s and tioiiy, seems to be strictly human. 

The three-pointed objci-t tigured in plate xlvii, where it is repre- 
sented from side and rear, is one of tlie best (>xainpiesof three-pointed 
stones of the second type. It is said to hav< Krini found near Baya- 
mon, Porto Kieo, and was purchased from Cieuor Anyt iis. of Catano, in 
1903. The object is made of a bbick stone with finely polished surface 
probably once covered with a resinous gum. The face depictetl upon 
if is ».'rotev(|Hidy human, the ronicnt projection i> Ion . tin' anterior and 
posterior ends are pointed, the nose is slightly protui>enint, the mouth 
wide open, and the ears are formed like the figure 6 reversed. The 
back of the specimen is decorated with incised lines— a circle with a 
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centnU pit, iiurruundeU b.v triajij(l<?s and iMmllui curved lines. Tlie 
break in the encircling lin« shown just below this pit ia significant and 
chnracterisitie of Ant illean oriminentution. The posterior Imnd exteiul^ 
from one odfj^e of the Imse to (he opjx>site side below the deeorated area, 
tHipumtiujf that area from the posterior point. The base i» flat, or 
slightly eun'ed, and roughly pecked. The inciaed ornamentation of 
the region bet« een the apex of the conoid projection and the posterior 
band is exceptional. 

If .stones of the second type were attached to .stave* or to ^toue 
collars thin pouterior band would prevent the lashing by which the 
objpct wfi'i f!i>tf ncfl from slipping over the posterior point: in •'tones 
of the lirst type this eii<l woidd be acoouiplisbod by the enlargement 
of the |X)sterior appt'ndages. 

TVl^K WITH tOXOlU rKOJfiCriUN MUnillKU I.NTO A HKAO 

Thi- \ orv nn-p type i-^ rrprcsonted by only tiir«'«' sfM-cimens. if uo 
exclude the closely related .stoue heuds or mask"^. Tw»> of tlie s[»e«'i- 
mens that undoubtedly belong to this type have leg!^ represented; one 
hai< these appendages on the sides of the conoid projection, the other 
at the throat just below the ninutli. 

This type, tirtit ditferentiated and described by the author in his 
article on Porto Rican Stone Collars and Tripointed Idols, is not 
known to be represented in any collection except the Smithsonian, 
and no example of it i- foiitul in the I^timer ciiUrrtldn. Tin- two 
specimens upon which tlie type was eoui^truetod were purcha^d in 
the Archbishop Merino collection from Santo Domingo. Another 
specimen was obtained in the Neumann collection, and a fourth, more 
alwrrant. was purclm.sed fmm Senor Zeno Ciiiridiu in H»<>8. Th»» 
distinguishing fetttui^ of this type is the total abKcn},^e of the conoid 
projection, or rather its replacement by a snout or face. The type 
.serves as a connecting link between three-]x)inted stones and stone 
headn or nmsks. to l)e con-idi i t d later. There is a strong probability 
that th\» rare tyjie in .strictly Dowiuiean, for three of the opecimen^ 
are known to have come from Santo Domin^'o. and the locality of 
the fourth, tliatof the Neumann collection, is doubtful. 

Plate xi,A til show-; view- from <i(Io and tnj) of one of the roost 
striking objects of tiii-s type. While the general form of this object 
is three-pot ntod, the anterior and. posterior points IxMug similar in 
form to specimens of the second type, its base is identical in form 
witli that iif Jill oiImt thrce-jiniiitcd stonr-. 

The apex and the aiden of the conoid projection are here occupied 
by an elongated snout with mouth and lips, the whole figure being 
slightly inclined forward. Between the mouth and the rim of the 
>t:ivi' till r i- n ..prit s of {mnillel. roughly < nt ( lii vrons. inclosed 
between two incised grooves tliul skirt the lower lips. The eye is an 
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eloajTated oval depression, and the nostrils, one on each side, are 

mounted on tub«Trlp>. Wlicn se<*n from alK>vc it i< bo noted that 
a median pit is situated in the forehead. B<;tweeu the eye?* and the 
nasal tubercles occur a series of lateral and three roughly incited 
median parallel grooves. 

At tlri' tlimat n-rfidii, i orr(^<p<>iKliiii.'" to the Uimi^ in tln> -.crond type, 
there is a fernii*', suggesting tliat the .stone may have been lashed to 
some other object, A similar structure, which luay be called the 
anterior band, occurs Mow (he forehead. No appendages are ropre- 
senfod in relief on the -ulc-. Tho surface of th(» spoi imi^n is rough, 
the indications being that the aoit gray limestone of which it is made 
may have been mnoh eroded hj the action of water. The evidence 
is strong that this object, like some other specimens of the third 
tyix*. was onee ntfai lu ti to iirmther Itod}'. us cprtatii prirtinns of the 
former plainly show the wearing action of the cord.s with which it was 
fastened. As signs of wearing are evident, it would follow that the 
farrows now seen on the surface indicate more or less movement ol 
the eords on the stomas. 

Plate \iAX reprcdcnUi three vicwsi of another beautiful specimen 
belonging to the third type of three-pointed stones that was parchased 
from Sefior Neumann (iandia, of Ponce, P. K.. in 1<.»(>1. The anterior 
and jwsterior points do not differ from those of >if>n»e sjieeimens of 
the i»econd type, but the conical pmjection in occupied by a snout, 
the mouth extending from the apex almost to the base on each 
side. The lips are cot in relief: the mouth is dosed. There arc rep- 
reM'ntations of eyes and nostnls, the former nppenring as t in iilar 
depres^ioui^, the latter as pitti mounted on tubercles. lu the middle 
of the forehead there is a circular depression like those found in the 
frontal ridges of sevenil specimens of tlie first type. Above this 
me<lian depression is n dpcorMffd hnnd, on which fhere are two lat- 
erally placed tubercles, each of which has a pit. The specimen has 
likewise representations of two legs, the knees being drawn up to the 
thr<»at n'gion. while the fore legs and feet are brought together on 
the nieilian line. The su|)erliciul incised ornniiientation of this object, 
especially thiU of tlie region between the nostrils and eyes and on the 
band above the latter, is remarkably well executed. There are no 
in<li<-utions of ferrules or grooves. 

Thf> third typi' i«i represented in the ntifl)f>t\ folleetion by another 
specimen aLso (plate a), it was purchased from the archbishop of 
Santo Domingo in 1908. While undoubted ty belonging to this type, 
the form is .>H>niewhut aberrant; for, although the anterior and posterior 
point> aif -iniiliir to those in tlie second type, (he ffmirsi! ]>roie<'tion is 
replat cil i»y a head with tnouth and eyes. Thjs specimen is rather 
roughly made of a brown-gray limestone, and Mhows marks of consid- 
erable weathering. The eyes are simple depressions, with no evidence 
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of noBtrils. The head is globular, dtandinf onl in high relief above 

the f>asal region of tho sfoiic. There are indu*ationi« of anterior If^s 
below the lower jaw; but. as in other sjie«-iniens of this ty\w. there are 
no posterior leg^j. This objet-t haai nothing resembling a reptilian head 
or that of a bird; it can not be identified as a human effigy, and its 
form i< different frotn that of any knowji idol from tho \AV<t Indies. 

In plate L, h, h\ are represented face and side views of an object 
the natural affinitio^^ of whieh are evidently with the third type of 
three-pointed stonea. The homologuea of the anterior and posterior 
point-, as wpII as of the base, of a throi' pointed stone can be elearly 
seen, but the whole of the eoniail projection is oeeupied l>v a rude 
figure of a human head. This likeness is only a diiitant one, for the 
nose is flattened, recalling that of a bat, althoogh the eyes, chin, 
chcoks. and forohrad stronj^ly suggest a human faro. An nlahornte 
band with intrieiite incised Miperfirial decorations extends over the 
forehead, recalling the same feature in other carvings of the human 
head by tiie Antilleans. This .specimen affords an easy transition frrai 
true thrtM' poind il stones of the tliinl type to stone heads, called masks, 
of which the prehistoric Porto Kicans had numerous varieties. This 
object \A labeled Santo Domingo, and was purcbaaed from Seiior Zeno 
Gandia in 8an Juan, P. R. It probably once belonged to the OaUnele 
de Leetttta of Ponce. 

SMiXyPH STONES 

This type includes those specimens that are destitute of face, head, 
or limbs, and without superticial ornamentation. Tu it belong some 
of the smallest known specimens, one of which is barely an inch in 

lonffth. N'oni' of the knt>wn sp<M'imens have posterior legs and one 
only has anterior limbs on the conoid projection. The siirfacc is gen- 
erally smooth, sometimes showing tmccs of a varnish. One apx'imcn 
has the side opposite the face decorated with incised gen iietrical 
designs. In a former piiMtiation tho author suggested thi- fourth 
type to include such forms of three-pointed stones as are evidently 
finished objects and yet destitute of tarred effigies, human or animal, 
upon their sarfaoej). 

Tho nlijocts of this tyiH* are few in number. Two sperimon- are 
well represt-nted in plat<^ i,. o. </. One characteristic fwiture can not 
be passed without notice, as it seems to prove them identical in chamc- 
ter with decorRt«Hl three-pointed stones, to which they closely approx- 
imate in form. Tho apex of t!io conical projection tips slightly 
forward, or nither, when seen in prolile, one side is more curved 
than the other. 

This character is well brought out in the specimen figured as plate 

L, represent tni/ a thrro pointod >tf)ne of this fourth tyjio. Ono of the 
specimens in tiie autlior s collection, closel}' resembling v in form, i*^ 
not quite an inch in length. Specimen e does not properly beluug 
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to the fourth typ<> of three-pointed 8ton««, ftltbougb it shiu-es with this 
tyj«» tho ftbsi-nco of head or limlis. It is very prohnMc i\mi this is 
uii untitiisbed spociiuen, but it iiwy po««!«ibly l»e a highly convontional- 
iwd form of the first type. Its anterior and posterior projections 
rcstMuble taM>bs without sculpture, but there Are iiuIicatioiH of ^rrmiveji 
ohx'inc ly •<*>pn on tlie anterior and posterior -ides of the bjise of the 
conoiii projt>ction, siuggcuitiu); that it was lastied to »oiue foreigu body. 
It must be aclcnowledgod that if this stone were tied to the end of a 
handle it would 1m» a most effective weapon of defense, the conical pro- 
jortion sprvinj.' thn snmt* purpose as thn pil<fp of n crlt. It has lieen -sug- 
gestcii, in fact, that all these stoneti were woajxjns or heads of weapouii, 
the indications of lashings showing their former attachment to handles. 
The biy:hly ornamental forms would tbo* be rejjanh'd as merely c en - 
monifil. while forms such as tliat figured in plate L, are practical 
weapons and were u.st»d in war. 

INTEltlKKTATItJN 

The autht»r ha-^ dincUik^ed the meaning and u.se of these peculiar 
objects in an article* froqi which the following quotation is extmeted: 

Th9 uae of tlit- tri|iointed atonss is an I'liigmattciil at< that of tin* >t(>m> oollam or 
rings. Many autborg have reKanlttl them a<4 iil> >!.>>. wtiile othctrs «oii«id«r lh«m M 
d«oonit(>d mortaraon which Krain, !<<>i><l!<, or piKUK-ntii were ground. In the latter 

im«Tpn tatii>ii t(ief<»noid proinineiKt' is rcvardinl n Hup|«>rt which wan eiiil)edde<l 
in thf earth, tbiu imparting atability Ui the object, while the, concave baae. turned 
nppennoat, served aa a Krindiog iuttuse. 

Two ohjt'ftinii" iiun* Ije iirtftNl to th<> thtmrv tfint thc~'«' trianirtihir ""ti'iKw :in- nior- 
larf or ^rinilu>iL' iiiii>i«.'iiif iit-i. In tbe t'lrHt pUio-. we inu harilly fHippM-t^ tl*al i.uc of 
theteolijiN t.x of th<> fourth type, Whtch la only sn ttu h in U-tiirth, imiM havt- lieen 
very effective if uaeil in mu U a wn.r; secondly, some of these spi'cinions have all of 
their m>l«>i4 an smooth ai<i claiw, showiti); no surface npnn whh'h anytfiitiki <-onld have 

.Ti iiilnl. Ill the third 5y ]»<• t lie ronoiil |iroli:iiii rjiT i- li l^rli 1\ ■ •rii;iiiu ut<-i!. whi«'h 

would hardly be the cmt« wi-ri! ihit* iMft buried in thu ground, thtui iiiding the deco- 
rations from view. The eoooid iNPojeetion ia not of proper i>)M|» for ItoldlnR m the 
hand— u vital ohjertion to the theory that the tripointod etonee were need for 

robbing. 

Rutperliapethe*<tnmgc«t ohjertion to the tlu-ory lliat the tri[Kiint(Hl hoiu-h were 
tned aa mortars or rubbing stones is presented by a H|Ht-iiiit'n in tli« L«tiwer volleo- 
tion, which hss a portion of the flat base coverpd liy » <in(H'rflclal layer of resinon*- 

hk«' jfmu \ iiif''*- Thcr«» ttr« other -|n-rii(ii ii~ whirU l.-i i )iir U'lievt- that sev- 
eral of ihfsv »itouiat, like tKiiueof the wooden idol;*, were coveriHl with u miailar 
sutMtanr<e, tlie orcurrence of whieh, still clinfflnK to the base, shows the absurdity of 

rPKardiiik; this m* n pidifhiiig or ^rindint; snrfare. 

I'rofcssor Mason docs not commit himself to either the mortar or 
the i«lol theory. lie .stiys: 

The rough iinder-uurface uf the luuiiiiiiiforiu i>ioiie>i mijjgeytv the Krinding of {Mint, 
Incenae, spit^, or some other precious nmterial, ami tbe itstives are said by the hie* 

.'fi.rt.i ttuitii stuns Ootlsn «n4 THpotntsd l<)ob. UmiihtuirtitH jriwvtfmirvM* (irfbvNSM*. xvnt. 

' Mhiiv im,'t<- i | . i . - » fi . .tuilweiit in tbe fomi nf Mfiiii. 4■■•dn■p•4^ «n4 hUBsnbvtnis 

Uighl be ll)«nUuue<J in tliis ci>uih'ctl(iii. 
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toriua to Ymve been fimd of anmuitic i^bot«noe*. Against tbiH it may far< unnd 

tfi:(f tin y nrr t n*tly f.ir mortars; lliat moiik? an- Imllowotl iinilcrrit'ath, >"Hiio an- 

fUit, ,11111 -■iiiM- an- iiHivfx: ami that though very roiiuli on tin- iin<U'rvi<ie tli«? 
rMiii.'|iiii-^- . nil' t<» Ix? tliat of an original iMt-kin^, «Xct'ptiIl^^ at llie vhiii ami kiit^ 
oi Lite Typhoean %iire, whvre the atone ia worn i>inooth. The furrows at the loae 
of the Duunnw Mem to indicate the cintom ot laKhint; thmn tn n ntaff as (-n^^itrits. or * 
totlasli (lilt the hruin!< of a viotiiii or an i-m-iiiy. There ir< ii<i iiiention, howt-vvr, .•<> 
far tui 1 am ai3i|uaint«d, oi the uativeH perfoniuiig human i<acrita-ei9. Thu lashing 
theof}' ie atrenRthened by the hot that on some of ttie maalc» whirh rloaely Rtmnble 
the mainnnf rfii ^toiicg then" an- cleat-like iir< ji'i Ti;.i.>. cvidi'iitly to Ik? l^ish.-.! ;o a 
huiulle. fhertMire no (;riH>vei< worn iu the furniWH iiy a la-<hiug tliat I «'uul<i ilir- 
cover. The hulgiii>; tn one aide of the mamnic, aome to the rigiit, i4hen to the left, 
hiiitii at their u.-e in [lairs'. 

Tilt* theory that the tlifo*' pointfHl Ntonrs am idols has many advo- 
aiU's, ull liuugli some of the iiit«>i-protatiutu» of tbe gods they represent 
are cntirel}* speculative. Doctor Stabl," in hU chapter on religion, by 
limiting (he trrin to a heliof in u supivitio hent>tir*Mit Immiij;, or ffod, 
and a iiinli^nanl l>einj;opjXj.«'d to thin di-itv. finds timt tiic BorimitHMlos 
wiTC ubsuluttdy d»;stitut«' of ivligioas ideas ("ciireeiam en ubsuluto de 
ideal) ivIigioKas^}. Ho may be rigltt in bia criticism of Oviedo and 
other historians, that they read their own ethical itieas into their 
acctiunts of the West Indian relijfion, Init he is e«'rtainly in »'rror in 
concluding that there ure no pixjofs, urcheologieul «ir otherwise, to 
jiutify belief in the exu^tence of any religiotia cult amoogthe Rorinqnen 
Indians. 

"Tho Antilles." writi-s Profes.sor Mason, ''are all of volcanic origin, 
as the material of our stone iuipleiiienl-s plainly shtjws. I am indebted 
to Prof. S. F. Baird lor the suggestion that, from the kob, tbe iebind of 
Porto Hieo rises in an abrupt and >ynjmetrieal manner, hij^hly suffjfort- 
tive of the mound in the mammiform stones, so that with the aid of a 
little imagiuution we may see in these objects the genius of Porto Kico 
in the figure of a man, a parrot, an alligator, an albatroiw, or some 
otiier animal precious to these regions where larger anitnaln are not 
tibundaut. .sup{K>rting the island on its l>a<-k." 

Earlier in this article the author has referred to a few paragraphs by 
Professor Mastm n'garding the legend of Typboeuit. killed by Jupiter 
nnd t.nrinl tinder M<nmt Ktna. A> tho latter points out. '"A similar 
myth may ha\e been de\ ise<l in various places to account for volcanic 
or mountainous phenomena." 

.According to Agti»«tin Navarette, Dr f^ilixto Romero C*lantero in 
lii-^ lefutiitinn of l>ort'if Stiihl lecoonizeil in tliis three-iMiiiili-il figure 
the genius of evil weighed down by Ikirinquen, represented by the 
mountain Lucuo, or Luquillo. and symbolized by the conoid pronii- 

aLwItuUvsHortliqUrilafi. |>. 1>: 1*.'. In iMn rhnplpr I>octor Htahl uiitki-'- ii<> ivfirmoc to Rauflii 
RiBeanidMilM irr(t#n who luive giren thv in«'X unlliuriuilvp arcounti nf thu rcli^riouit mncept« 
the Balttano, Them in little dnulit that llu- B>>rhi.|UrAn>< rewmblvd Hit- indianxof Hi»'|nnUjlii iu 
Uicir lellglmiP •« well »« in their ncciiUr ciutooK. 
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nence. He finda this theory of Cantero as objectionable rh that of 
Doctor Stahl thnt tlio Boriti<|iu>rio« had no religion^ because tlirro is no 
reason to lH>li«>\e flint tlio Kiclio j^'od (^HbrHken \vii> thought to bfc 
buried uuder Itoriiitjiion. \avarette" finds in tliis image u " t-usniutbeo- 
l^nic*' (oosinoteo^6nioo) s^-mbol, conforming perfectly with a tradi- 
tion given In' iiuret d«^ Lonifchiimps. "Tlie cone," ho says. *• is chaos, 
frntii wliii ii ti|.- forin of sujikni ro.'ks fiwcoUos) arosr T;i raxtaihe- 
tonios, thi' ' jji iiu ipio crauior ■ perfect iy dcHucd, represented by the 
bead, and Topapa, the inert anformed mat'ter, I'^prosented by the 
postoriorpart 'croeaed by mys' (posterior appendntje;* and feet).'* The 
universe was iKjrn from this '* priiicipio ereadnr" tind malti r, sis was 
likewise tli« tirmaiucnt ("bovedu que cui>riu lu tiorfu"); iiencc he 
aaaerts the base (of the three'pointed intone) i» scooped out in the forni 
of an arch. " In a word," says Navarette. tBia figure (three-pointed 
image) is a fif! (~'-ii>i), (ho nni<]ru' Iiulo 15nrinf(nerto idol, in which is 
MymboUzod ttie »-i-eator and int^rt matter on two side* of I'haos. wiiicrh 
extenda over the tirmament (b6veda del univerm).'' 

The untiior\s chief objection to Doctor Cantero's interpretation of the 
syniholistn df the throe-pointe<i idol-; i<i that ho elevates a "jftndus of 
evil " to a pliu-e it never occupied in tiic mind of the Antilleuu;^. Tliere 
\ii no aatisfactory proof that the BorinqaeHo Indiana ever recogniaed a 
god «»f evil as we understand the cojiception. They no doubt believed in 
ajfreat lieinj; whoso pnwcrf nns<>-. tlie terrible hurricnne- whicii at times 
sweep over the ishind, anti they possibly personateti or deilied this 
power MM a great snake god. The early misaionarieti readily imagined 
that this dt iHcation of a mythic serjient was the analogue of (Ijeirown 
{x rsonitii ation of evil, but thia interpretation waa wholly their own, 
not tbat of the Indians.'' 

Navarette adrances no adequate support for his statement that the 
conoid pr()jec(ion represents "chaos,'' and jjives no authority for the 
statement that the Antilleans believed that the union of the "principio 
crcador " and matter gave birth to the universe. The autiior must take 
iaaue with him also in hia statement that the wm* {2emi) is the unique 

Indo-Borinquofio" idol in which is syndxdized tliis "principio crea- 
dor," believinjj he has mistaken th* true m«>anin}f of the term 
Althouffh the great Sky god luay have been called a «tiiu, i/nini, n/niy 
or semty the word probably meana not one but many subordinate auper> 
natural beinjrs.as was elsewhere pointe<l out. Tutelary j;o<ls are i-alUHl 
-(////a. in which aus« the word has simply the same meaning as clan 
totem. These three-pointed Borinquefio idol.>> Imve ditlcrent forms, 
representing i-eptiles^ birds), and human lieings, a fact which makes it 

a Kutndlok de an]ue<>l«t!t« 'li* Hiorto KIco, r«ialt«kiii de niui cx«ur»Mn flvnltnca, artlrle* I to T, Snl 
l>ritit«d In thepvri<Mti<iil AV N'^'m-;'.. May, 1N96: rvprintH in AuuHa, Vmk^. A|>ril«iiid May. IWH, 

bThe word matoujin. um"1 )>>' tlj<- AnlHIeana as a natne u{ Nimcof tluiirgodi', aa w«ll avol Imacca 
ol the aame, >■ proliably deriv«>il from ma (irmitK huya (make). Tlie Mne wml, hogn, (rum which 
COinca the Engllata IWjq. Ilkewlae ipivc the name bsMlMm-entn) to noma ol thrir priestly onten. 
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improlmbic thiit tliey represent one jfrtrat supernatural being or creator 
("priiu'ipio creador*'). 

The eofii|»ris<>n of the lieiid of a thi-ee-pointed stone with ft 
"erwitor" and of tlif f.ct witli ••matter." tbe eonieal projection rep- 
resionting "cliao^, ' liaH no historical evidenco to support it, while the 
recc^ition of the srch of the uniyerae in the curved base is equally 
unsnpportefl. The second an<l third types of three-pointed idol> show 
the absurdity of the entire theory of the nature of the thnM'-jxjintefl 
«it«ne^u«vxpound<>d by ISuvarette. In tbe la«it type mentioned "cliaoti" 
has evidently been repkoed hy a huge nranster whoM mouth occupies 
the place of the o(»ioid projection. 

This likeness of the three- jwitnted stone to a jfod or jfenius of I'orto 
Uico buried underabuperiiuposeti inountuin ruprcHented by the conoid 
projection is marlted in tbe first type, less evident in the second, and 
vhoUj absent from the third and the fourth. All theories which 
compnre the conoid proinin«>nce to a mountain, to chaos, or the like, 
fail to aucotitit for tlie headti found in tbe lii'^t type. 

The three -{pointed stones represent supernatural beings of different 
kinds. anthro(ioniorphie and zoomorphic The Borin<]uerio Indians, 
like those of Haiti. rorn<5iiized ono j>Tont supreme jfod. Imt ln' was not 
a creator, lianion Fane distinctly states that this god had a mother, 
whose five names he has mentioned. 

The author repird-t the thl%e>pointed stones as clan idols or inmge.4 of 
tutelary tntctns true zrutl>i in the senM> in which the term is ciiiplftvod 
by most of the early vvriter«. The differeneo in their forms denotef* 
different conceptions of the semi in different clans. E!ach cacique, no 
doubt, had (me or more of these imaj^es. represontinpf his chut ztmi and 
such others us he had inherittni nr otherwise obtaintii. The writer 
regard'* them a,s the idols of which l*ane wrote: "ICacU one (Indian) 
worships Ihe idols of special forms called jf«r»n», which he keeps in bis 
own bouse.'" 1 le refers to three-pointed idols when he speaks of stone 
Z',f,!M with 'three {>oint8, which the natives believe cause the jruuxi 
(.vucca() to thrive." 

In a discussion of the many interpretations of the three-pointed 
stones which are su^'gestinl. we nuist not V^sv si^dit of the fact that 
sevenil well-marked siyns that they were lashed to .some foreig^n 
iKjdy, and tiiat in one or two specimeus tiii;> evidence of lashing is sio 
plain that it can not Ite disregarded, lliere are specimens wht^re the 
cord u.sed in tyin^ the object to another haswom gr«K>ves in the stone 
itself; H feature that has l)een noticed by several writers and iti too 
prominent to Ijc overlooked. 

It will be seen in the discussion of the u«e and meaning of the other 
ffreateni^fuia in PDrtoRican archeology that one of the theories of these 
objects is that the three-pointed stones were once attached to one of tiie 
panelb of the stone collur.s, but a couiimmtive study of the various 
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furui» or types of both ^n-oups hax failed tbas far to support this 
tlieory. 

It does not sotMH proliaMe that tlic fhroo-pnintcMi stones were worn 
on the head. The little idoli* which tl»e older writei"s my were attached 
to iho forehead when the Oarib vent into battle are Miippo^ed to be 
the amulets that are treated in subsequent pngcs. The curvature uf 
the bases of the three pointed stinir"^ does not lit the human forehead 
or cruniutu, tUtbuugh they might have been attached to crown^i and 
worn in that way. 

The worn grooves 8e«n in some speeimens anicgest that they wera 
u>ed perhaps as implements, hut it can not l)e asserted that the verj* 
«nmll specimens would have been ctTcctive for the pui-pose. 

It is clear that however they functioned the fijrures they i-eprewnt — 
human being!»» lizards, birds, and other animals —they were somethin^r 
more than ornamental. esjx>eially when we takt' into consideration that 
the {.slanders worshiped idoU of tbe,so varied forim. From whatever 
aide We approacrh the subjeet. we come back to the concluflion that they 
•re idt>ls. or Zf-mii. If they were nut artually worshiped, they assumed 
foriiis which air duplirations of iddl- tliat nrre \vor^lii|>« d. 

It will be noted, in a couiparisou of the carvings on the anterior pro- 
jection of three-pointed atones of the first type, that, when any attempt 
U made at earvin^ these objects, the head \a always repre-^enteil and 
(hat this reffion is tlic !»e^t niadr of all reffionsof the stnnt-. Thin is a 
universal feature in all aboriginal toehnnloffv that the head of the idol 
receives the most cftre, not only In sculpuire, but also in painting and 
all other delineations of men or of animal idols. Legs, arms, wings, 
oi- ImhIv are retrarded as uf secondary imp<»rtance and are. jts a rule, 
more highly conventionalized. Pui^Mihly this is due to the ideaJiittic 
nature of primitive art. The aboriginal artist represents that which he 
regards the most imi>ur(ant character in the god depicted, sometimes 
resortrii<5 to -ymholi^m foi- tliat purpose, neglecting tho^<> parts which 
to hib mind arc not so important, iiis tigureH are at tir^t idealistic, 
rather than realistic, repreNcntations. 

Semicircular Stoxes 

The form of thes«' objects, especially the cleats on each c<»rner, 
suggests very stron«rly heads of stiikinj.'- itnplements attiichcHl t«» 
handles. It uwy l>c mentioned as toirohonuive evidence of tlUit wait 
that the marks of the lashing aro clearly evident in the specimens 
figured in plate i.. </ and »/'. These specimens are quite distinct in 
form fro!ti (Ih- three-poinled types already describ<'d. and. so far as 
is known, are represtuitcd in our collection by only two specimens, 
both from Porto Rit*o. These are typical of a distinct class, unrelated 
to the preceding three-pointed stones, but with certain resemblances 
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which hiivu led to them haing considered witii Mich .stones. The two 
specini«na on this plate, like Heveral of the tbree-pomted stones, show 
eviden<>es that they were once attuehcd s<mir foroi<rn ct. 

SfTPcinion /' in hiilf disk-shaped, witli two ear-like hippets, one on 
each side. As ligured in /", one side of this object is more tiutteued 
tban the other. E.veA and mouth are obscurely indicated. 

.V second specinuMi (>;) hns a simihir form hut is destitute of eye and 
uiouth markingti and uf the flattened nurjface. 

Stone Hkaim 

We pas» now to the consideration of another <j:rou{) of titone objects 
peculhir to the West Imlit -. the use of which is unknown. These arc 
called masks by Professor Mason ainl in snnM> instances this desijjna- 
tion is the nio^t convenient yet pro|)ose<i. "It ro«iuires," writes 
Maaon, "a alight strcteh of imagination to call the objects included in 
tttm ahm masks. Th(> oidy cri-ound upon which wo do so in tlieir 
resemblnnco to tTiaiiy nf t!u> filsc fac»'s or masks worn iti pntrffnTitni»»s. 
These, of cijurse, never could have had any such use. Threc^ of them 
are somewhat similar to the obj<H4f) just descrilied (three-pointed 
stones). The bottoms are hoUowed out, there are furrowed depres- 
sions at the «»f t!i<> ]>ronun«'iw«>. >in<l the manunifonii clcvtition i« 
grotesquely oWrved, l>eing repluci'd Uy a face, the Aztec nose forniin;; 
the apex of the etone. The 'I ypluican figure is somettmei« present.'* 
An examinadoa of the scries »>f these oltjectH in the Latimer collection, 
and of (he sevenil tether-; which he ha-- Umught from I'orto Rico, has 
convinced liie author that the majority of the*© obji<ctt$ were never 
tised as face masks in rites or ceremonies. Some of them show evi- 
dences of having been lathed to other liodies and sov«nd (it the palm 
of the hand, while others itre pfifoi al* d sis if for suspensi«»fi. V.v\- 
dentiy two rudiailly ditlerent types of stone object^*, neither of 
which were worn over the fiioo. have been embraced in the designation 
** masks" as the w«)rd is used }»y Professor Mas(»n. In this mono- 
graph the author diffcrnil iatt - tlir-r two, and toii^iders them ujxler 
the HcpuruU' titles of '•Stone heads ' and ** Disks with huuiun faces." 
The former are connected in form with the three-pointed stones of the 
tbird typ«-: the latt<-r have no such relation. 

The stone head- Ii:iv<' ns n rule fin nvnl fonti. with a human face cut 
on one side, w luh' that op{)osite the face, or the IwiJie, is flat or slightly 
concave. There are two types of these stone heads, (t) those with a 
iNLsal region lint on one side with a head standing out in relief on the 
other, and (_*) those in which there is ik) differentiation of lumd and 
hasul region, the hai k of llie head heing simply tlattcncd. Natumlly 
the two types grade into each other. Disks with faces on one side are 
flattened forms of the latter type. The basal rejpion sometimes is of 
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lenticular forui, which in rare instanceM U altered by prolongationx 
of the forehead and chin. Diidcs have no aign of a differentiated basal 

rogioii. 

The head figured in plate u, a, i8 thus described by Profeasior Maoon: 

Mask of gny volranfr innterial. The hiMd and foot are rimiile knotw. The forp- 
lu'iKl aii'l ' ii.'vkH ar> III! r -.1 ntxl the bottuiii elevated ami very hoUow. Length 

8.ik>. width 4 S, IicL'tii ii J ■ iiu-lu's. 

This (ilijt't t, -htiwn iu face view («) and in prolile («'), is thitje- 
pointcd in fonn, the antrrior and posterior pointx appearing an knolM, 

theeonicul pmjertii^M) represent iii^r u hunmn n(>.4C. The )iai<e in slightly 
r<>T)c:i\ !■ fiuf iinl ^cpuiiited from the hen<l, Hhowinj; sij^ns of t»nce liHvine 
l»een titled on imother l»o<iy,to which il umji' Imve l»een loishcil by cords 
posHing o\*er the two endt^. 

Speeinien h\ of plate r.i is more nearly >rUil»uhir, thi' heud rising 
in Iitirli relief from n frii-iil retfinn eorttiniied iititorinrl y and jiostiM'iot ly. 
the tonuer exii'nsioii sitiiuted on ti)e toreliojid, tlio latter at tiie iliroat. 
The sunken eye wicketg are surrounded by an annular ridge, which ia 
ro|H-ati 1 ai>oiit the mouth. The noite is amall and cut in low relief. 
The f>a.se i- ti;il. 

Thv hciid siiow ri in la« e view und in protile, phite L.I1, o and <i', ha.s 
both chin and forehead much elongated, forming cleats on which are 
jjrotivcsi for a eord used in attaching the hend to n foreign hody. An 
our (>ef /) rs oltseureiv in<!ieHted on one side. Tins speeinien hears a 
rude nniintion of a nead on liiu lower projection und of legs on the 
Upper one, or the forehead, in thiji respect isuggeNting the first t>'pe of 
three-pointed stones. It appears that tliis speeinien represents either a 
coini><>nrHl nf u <toiw face and a three-pointed idol or a unique citoue 
head with laieral appenda^^en. 

The otone apecimon figured in thiH plate as b and from the Zeno 
Gandia eolleetion, is one of the linest of these ol)j«>et-s yet foinid. 
The incised decoration of the Imnd ahove the forehead consists of cir- 
cles, triangles, and otlicr markings, portions of theno*e und lips being 
indicated in the tsaroe way. The eara, rarel}' found In stone heads 
of this form, are slight projci tiotis ut tln' ends of the frontiil l«»nd. 
Markings indicative of foruier la.shing to another body are clearly 
fihovvn. 

While specimen c, of phito un exhibits tlie same general form m 

that last nientioneil, it is more roughly made and destitute of sui face 
decomtion. Whereas thv Imse of the former i.s slightly c(»ncave. that 
of the hitter ba.s only a slight curvature, the ImmiI region 1x>ing only 
alightly differentiated from the facial and the line of aepamtion abow- 
ing well in the profile. 1 'rofesHor Mason dlnmissea this specimen with 
the following brief nuMififni: 

Maiik ui uiuUieU vukatiic ^toiie. Ttie vuU« aiv i>iuij>l\ i'uiiu*i<.>ii mtd the Uittuui 
hollow. 
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Speeiinen u, a' is a weit-nmcir ^turle head iu wliic-h the ha<^tl purt ima 
lost all iiciublance to a tbree^pointed stone, beingf oontinned anteriorly 
and posteriorly iiUo two protubi^raiu-t's. The forchpjul <»v«'rh»njjs the 
eyehrows iiiid the deep-sunken eyes form murked iiotfhes in tlie pro- 
tile. There U no raised uose, as in tiie prei-ediug speeiiuun, itis phice 
beltt^ oi>cnpied by a flat triangular area; the ears and ear pendants are 
cut in hij^h relh f. The bwil n-jjion is widely scf«rnted from the 
fucijil. Tbf ]M*ojiM i inns on the Inick of tliis heud };ive stronj; evidence 
that it was formerly attached to u foreign l»ody, possibly to u statf, 
which wa« carried in proceasions or set in the earth to raii!ie the imi^ 
befc^r*' the worshi|X'rs. 

S|w'riin«'n A, // of the sjune plat*' (i.iii) hius a Hat nose as in thnt In-t 
mentioned, but the interval between the eyc« is eontiuuou-s uitii the 
forehead^ showing no notch when seen in profile. There U a medially 
placed pit in the forehinid. Projections for attadiment to a foreigD 
body are present, but smaller, 

Trofessor .MujK>u ligurcs this object and tiie last preceding one 
described, but groups it with three others in a very general mention, 
in whieh he <-alls attention simply to '"eleat-like projections on the 
back. -raiY i'ly ruhnitting of a doubt that they were designed for fasten- 
ing U) a lian*.ilr or pole.'^ 

The flattened nose area reappears in the stone heads represented in 

plate ijv, ti, <>'. Although destitut*? of a proje<'tion above the fore- 
head, this ohfrrt h!i< n prolongation Iwlow the chin, i-csenibling a 
handle, by whicii it um\ have been carried. The Imck of the head 
in this specimen, which has a very rough surface, is rounded and not 
unlike the l>as»- of three-pointed stones. In sjwcimen c, <•' on this 
plate the object represented is almost spherical, having a deep groove 
wiiipli M^pnratcs the baisal region from the facial. This specimen is 
unique in that the chin is ornamented with indsed decorations. The 
nasal area is also triangular and flat, as in the majority of these stono 
heads. There is no band alx)ve the eye<. Tho hiMtl re<_finii is lentic- 
ular, slightly con\ e\, and of about equal diameter throughout. Pro- 
fessor Mason gives no description of this unique object, but groups 
it with sevejul others that show cleats for attachment, although this 
specimen is rather unfortunately chosen to illustrate this condition. 

I>UKi» WITH Human Faces 

The second type of objects placed by Professor Mason under the 

beiuling *^Mask8" has little in conunon with the tirst, or stone heads. 
'Y\j- iiatno (lisle more propnly dfsrrilM's these olijcct'-. as tlir\v have 
only tlie most remote reseniblan»'e to ma«k^ and as they bear little evi- 
dence that they were ever tied to other objects. It is possible that these 
disks were farried in the hand on ceremonial occasions, or they may 
have served as symbolic masks, but tlieir size and shape are such that 
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Iher could not bo wurn over the face. The fttetom of carrj'infif sim- 
ilar ohj«oC« in the hMid sterns to have been piucttHed in certain parts 

of CN'iitral AiTKM-ii-a. and wn I)a\-t> clay inia(r<'> from ('*i>ta Hira hear- 
in<r heads in tbfir lmnd><, one of which is hjjuicd by Mr Ihirtnmn. 
While, therefore, as acknowicdged by Prole^r Mbsoh," it ivquires 
a Hli^ht stretch of the imagination to eall the objects included in this 
t'lrt^s iniisks for the fiicf, hv (h-rins ii not tinpo--ihIc fhat thi'V nmv 
hiivo served ii siniihir |)urjK».se w hen earned in the hund or ma.v have 
indiuttted tlie god per><unated. Proft-saor Mason describes one of these 
objects an follows: 

Then' U unt- niiixk, )liM'<>i<lal in form, fnitii the |H-ri|>hery o( which two cyltiulricsl 
kn'>l<H pfMciHil, Inokitii; HLmiti wry iiiiu'li likf atfai hinciitx furn IikiiiUo. 

The use of w<H)deii nia-sks wa.s eoninion in sonie islands of the West 
Indiex, but the only spoeitneu thuH far known in in tlie capitcd at Port 
au Prince, IlaitI, a good fiffure of which is given in Doctor ( Yonau^s 
Anierika. Apparently llie-o woo<le»v nmsks, like those mailr nf -tone, 
were painted ami inernsted with ornaments i»f n»etal or stone, and uci e 
worn over the face. It is possible that the wearer, when thus uslnt; 
them, was supposed to personate a gfod or sem!. 

There are one or two references in early wrifiiiirs to tlie wearinjf of 
uia^^ks by the Antilleans us on the pceusioa of the vi«>it of the Cuban 
caci(|ue to Coluinbus.^ We are told by Bernaldez tlwt when the ship 
of Columbus was off the coast of C'nba it wa^ approached by a vanoe 
in whieh was tlu» eaeiqne, who broiiL-^lit uitli him a man who acf^-d as 
•standard bearer. This man stood aloue in the bt)w. ** wearing a louse 
coat of red feathers resembling in shape those of our kings-at-arnis.and 
on his bead was a lar^ plume, which looked very w ell : and in his liand 
he fune a white banm i , without any de\ in . Tw o nr three men fiad 
their faces paintwi, all in tlic same way, and eiu h of theso wore on his 
liead a lar^'e plate, in shaiic like a helmet, and over the face a rotmd 
tablet, as iar<re as a plate, likewise painted, all in the same style, for 
neither ill thi'--e lali]ets imr in tin- |(Iiiriies was tfiere any ditTerrMirc." 

From the »>ize and the gencnil appearance of nia!>k»» obtained from the 
West Indies, there is reason to believe that many of them could not 
have been w«>rn )nit must ha\ e had some s;<condary use and Sj'mbolic 
meaning'. It is prolmMe tliat tin'se masks, lav'^'i- or -ttiall, were some 
tinu's exchanged as symbols ot fealty, from the fact that they were 
presented to those whom the <rivers re^nirded ai superior persons or 
gods. 

On several oeeasij>ns Columbus re< i ivi '! -udi prosoiit-, often of 
elabonite workniausihip. The presentation meant nuteh to tiie Indian, 
for, jiul^inir from the sacivd way in which primitive man regards 

oCnlaUiKUi' ■>( th«' Unimer CuiKt-tKin, p. 3M. 

t Wiwhiiigton Irrlns. Life utA Vojn^ol C%rii<lnph«i I'Mlumlni*, New Ywk. ISM. 
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t<«reinuQiul psiruphcriuilia. o.spct-iull y uiOi^L^, nothing could nhuw gmiter 
respect than gifU of this nature, wmie of which were plated with solid 

jfold. aiul all no doubt woro of «rmit anti(|uity. La< Ca^-.i- -ays tliat 
the ca<-u|iu' ( iiiacanagai i gave ColuuibuH a great mask with the ears, 
(tyes, and touguo luaJu uf gold. 

ThfiNe masks doubtless had other useit tlian as symlmlK of fealty. 
TIn'v niay liavo fuiictioiiod in a wny somew hat siiiiilnr to iiiiiiLTt's aiiion;^ 
the JNiliva of the Orinoco, wlio tiiounted Hgurine.s of aniuiai»i and of 
bunmn heudt* or nia»ks on poh'8, which they deposited near mortuary' 
tuiuulL With the Orinoco tribe« this vn» done with great ceremony 
an(i af«'oni]Kuti«'d l>y (iaiicos, (h<- nntiin' of whirli riti ^ !if tlii- titTit> 
may he learned by a Ktudy of (iumiila'H valiuil)lc account" of the 
Saliva Indian:). 

Tlio object figured as h, h% plate ltv, is a specimen of the diwoid Htone 

beads, which arc dassiiicd as ccn'inoniiil nm^k>-. It h;i- cvi no.sc, 
and eai-a well indicated, depressions niarkiiijr the upper limit of iho 
eyebrows. The back of this specimen {h') is rounded, showing the 
natural surfae« of the stone of which it is made. 

SpcvintcM ii of j>late i,v liasaHtit nn<(\ nhovi^ uliirli. in ilir inid'lU' <if 
the foreljead, tliere is* a pit. There seem to In- indications of legs drawn 
elo!<ie to the chin, the feet being brought tog*'ther at the median line. 
Tlif hack of this specimen (//') is Only slightly convex — almost plane — 
and ha- a rotijrh >iirfacc. Tlicn- arc iinlicat ioii~. uf car- on both ihcse 
disk's, appearing as simple lateral projections on the level with the eyes 
and nose. The eyebrows are otitttned by incited lines. 

Specimens represent stone disks without protuU^rances, the back 

bfini,'' flat or ^lifflitlv rf)r)vc\. I lic one li<_'-ur« (l as />. itu' Tiio'-t ai tlsflc of 
these disks, shows h well-cut face winch is hurrounded l»y an ovid, liigbly 
decorated border. This border is snuMth in e and both of which 
wereobtaincd in I'tuado, I*oilo [{jro. In >(>t>cimcn in which tliis i»or- 
(h'l i- i Ial>orat<'l\ nniniiKMitt ii lint nn fori uiiati'l y wry iim. Ii In-iki ii. 
there is a perforation near the top ftir susjx'nsion, the corresponding 
hole on the other side hn v i n g I H>en broken off. The larjge mouth is su r* 
rounded by a mised border rc[)rcsc!iting li(>s: the eyes are sunken, the 
(>yebrows outlined by incised eui'ved lineei. The reverse side of this 
i<|>eciiuen i- flat.* 

Plate l.vl. // and </', represents one of the mostt ivmarkable stone 
objects in the collectioti pur* lia-< J from S(>nor Neumann. riii> 
unique specimen was evidently intended to repi'eseni a bird, tiie liinul, 

oIMM JoMiTli OumUlK, El oritwjvo. nuvtradn y Urfliii<U>. Ulstoria N«luf*l. Clrtl y tkOKflUkm 
lie wic Oimn Bto, f ^tm OtadiikMii* VtHl«M(««. <]«vtonio, Vm 7 OottUBbm d« >o» IndlMi, aw 
1i>biMldiM can tiMvu y dUlva noUdu dv Aniiii«liiis Artotcs, Frutw, AMjriM. ftdrfniK, Yamii, jr 
MalM ucdieliiaka: f aobM lodo,« iMltemn ci«wi»looc«mu}- ulnftilatw « Nu«4f» f%nto Vi, 4<«iiijii 
ae mwlui «diaiad6u, t voL, MttdHA. Vm. 

k A KBailuitiJa 4l»k witb tmev on »ti« sfdr w«m rervlvetl while iM* anirto wan ffuinic IhrouRb ihe 
jwuH^ It la made ot the aamiloa^l alwlt ot * wn tmakn. th« Uae Mihe cut iM Ihr avtlMt IckkMi. 
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beak, wings, and tail all being well made. Seen from one Hide thie 
head is glolmlar, witli a dejjression in place of the eye and an elongated 
straight Ix'iik like that of a duok. The ]ec»» are bi-ouglit forward to 
the top of the twak, leaving a triangular op<Miing between the lower 
side of the beak, the head, the breast, and the legs. Seen from the 
front (a'), there aipiwar on th(« top of* the head a n)e<lian groove and 
incised lines whidi extend to tlif upper portion of thr ])!iino jiurfaee. 
The wings are raised areas witli pits near the iKjrder. the tail being 
indicated by two projections or knobo on the posterior extremity of 
the body. The use of this object is pnigniatical. but it may have been 
nttnrhi (I to u .tirk uimI airried in proooBsion or set up on graveti during 
niortiiury rereuionifs. 

Specimen b'lsn. bird-like amulet from Trinidad, British West Indies, 
where it was purchased by the autlior in It is made of soft 

8oapstone or .-t rix iitine. Iiiirhly polished, and i.s incised '>n*both sides. 
The siguilicancc of this unique object is unknown, but it luay be 
Tegarde<l a» an amulet of unuimal form. • 

Viewed in tlie i>osition in which it ap^wars on the plate, the upjM'r 
part has the f(ir»i of n binPs head, the benk rt-rwrnbliiig that of a par- 
rot, the round part witli a deprcjisiou being the eye cavity. The per- 
foration would, according to this interpretation, indicate the upper part 
of the body, the incised figure tlu' wings. The meaning of the globu- 
lar b«Kly on the lower end of the ohjprt is ineonipn'hensible under this 
interpretation, unle>.s we regard it as the head of another animal, pos- 
sibly that of a smaller bird. It has been suggested also that the figure 
represents a scorpion, the |)art that has been regarded as the head of a 
bird being the sting at the end of the tail. There are objections to 
thiji iutcrpretation, for the object was evidently 4»vispcuded at the per- 
foration, and one side is flat, as if worn next the body or forehead. 
This object should !>!• classed as an amulet nither than as an idol, 
being connected with the "£>tone amulets *' group immediately to be 
considered. 

.'stone Ami'lf.ts 

Among tin' ol»ie«-ts used by the Antilleans in their worship thero 
were none that surpassed in technic the small stone iiyages to which 
Professor Mason gave the name amulet Four 6gurei» of these anm- 

li't-^ uitli iii i-oiniiutiying dest-riptions occur in his rntnloirn,. of the 
Latimer collection. The author here considers amulets of stone, used 
either as personal fetishes or chanm, and will describe later under 
carvings of these materials those made of shell or bone. 

The following account taken from the atitlioi-'s artirli'" on Porto 
Kican and other West ludiaii iimulets may give au idea of theli' general 
forms. 

o Amrriaui AiUkiufujlujiut, u. b., %', iiu, i, I'AtX Tins rvU-ti-ucn lu lilulfs iu Ibis urticlv mv ilinUKv'l 

U> cmttwin wUh limw I& tlw prifcnt Mpert. 
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111 all larjf*! collection)* of prehistoric objects from the West Indies 
there occnr small imagieif carved from stone, shell, and bone, perfo- 
rated for suspension fi;oni the jxTson. Alth<»uj(h man}' uf (beM« 
feti>hes or amulets are known, few have heen de.scrihetl or lif^ured. 
and there U little ivcoi-ded iuforiiiation as to their various forms. 
The lirat-known figures of West Indian prehistoric amulets appear on 
a maj) of Santo rKmiinjro. dated 1731, pul>lished l)y Charlevoix." This 
map heiirs under the tigures the legend ''Fijfure.s superstitimisr^; de 
Zemi on Mubouya de lu fuyon anciens insulaires," showing lliaL the 
religiouB character of the objects was early reoogniaed. The aug^s- 
tion tlrnt amniV were tied to the forehead was first made by Professor 
Mason. 

Among other figures of I>ominieau amulets are those of Antonio del 
Monte y Tejada, published in his Hlstoria de Santo Domii^, 1853. 
Two of these represent frogs; four others are the same as those figured 

in tills ttrtirlc. 

In a (ierinan Irunstation of tlie author's address on Prehistoric 
Porto Rifo, delivered before Section H of the American Association 

for the .Vdvaneenirnt of .Science, the editor of Ohinn^ has introduced 
fnn. 1^ and 1!>, 11>U2) tine figures of twoamaleta from Gonaives island, 
near Haiti. 

The first figures of Porto RIoan amulets known to the present author 

are those published in 1S77 by Mason.'' Three of (he four figures 
given by him undoubtedly represent anuilets, but the fourth, calknl a 

liaatrd -shaped amulet" on account of a network of lines on the bod^, 
supposed to indicate scales, ahowa no head, thus rendering exact 
identifi<-ation impossible. 

.So far as known. Mason was also (he first .\merican writer to iden- 
tify the perforated figures as amulets, adding to his descriptions of 
them the significant statement that ^ the inhabitants of Hispaniola, on 
the authority of Friar H^imon Pane (Irving's Columbus, i. 
had small images of their gods which they bound a()out their fore- 
heads when they went to battle.^' He points out also that the inhtibit- 
anta of the Lesser Antilles likewise used amulets and thus refers to 
one of these objects in the ^iiicsde i ollcrtion : "The principal amidet 
is of carbtinate of lime in bladed rrystallization. it represents a 
mabmiya (evil spirit) with b<mded arms and legs and the virile organ 

Hisloirc <K' l'I>lf Espaitinik' oil ilv S Dominifno. I'ttrfi-. 1T30. In his prt'fiK e I'hnrU-voix <.UU'!i that 
ho i>l>liilne)l Ww DianiiTrlpI of tlii« work with |HTnil«xi»[i Id publlnh It <r<>m (he iiiilMor. Kitri nnplisK' 
If Pen. Mr H. I.injc Ruth wyii ttmt, nccurdliiK (i> Mnntry. Lo I'ors rrpa<liutG<l <"hiirlpv<iix'i« piitillni 
tion. The nt'ootiil vi>lumo of rhurk'volx's work \* •)nti-il 1731, the ywir bornv by ttif niiip in tlio rtr*! 
volume. Three (tnun-' of -.rmir urv iilven on thU tniip. one <>f whieh l>elori|{i to tho tlpkt tyi>e. thwe of 
huitwn ff>rin. ft is more dilllciilt to Hientify the olhem, estietuilly tli« one wii<I to have Ik'-'Ii (oimd 
In An Inillan l>iinnl tnonn<l lt« ceiierul form n-'cinljle^ IhHt of u three polntiil Idid, but «« n^i protllc 
of the cuniejil projection chumeteri-tle of thl« form 1* |{lv.-n the |ilenii(ic«llon i« <! .iiK- ir 

<• Latimer cnlU'etion of amlijuitk-> fn>m Purtu Rlcu, lu (tie NatiuuiU MuaeUiu nt Wo^hiugluu, 1). i:. 
ftnlirAfMtaii aqwrt fof 11176. 
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in « State of action. The shoaldeiv arc picn^ posteriorly to allow 
of the suapen»ion of the amulet. *' 

Dr J. E. Duordoii" tlius writos of ainiilots from .luiimii-H: 

lu Mr 1*. O'U. <lo Muntagnstr discovered two Hmall stone iniafcei^on Home 
rmntly disturbed ttronnd at Kennork l.odfR>. HitoHted on a small plateau at a lieigbt 

1(1 alxuit 41)0 feet ii|> llii' l^iiiy iiniiijiaiii. TIm v were aw»ti< iat»-«l with tu-cnniiilation^ 
of iiiiirinc mIi<>IN arnl frn;;in<'nti< <.>i |Hitii-ry, hu* ti as nrc iii<>t witli on tli(> topof tlii-bill 
at Weireka. Tlie hir^ror n nr-utly carv«^I ri'iii-exeiitatioii of u hiiiiKin ]ica<l iiixl 
ii<-< k, aii>l i.» |x-rf<int«d Ivliind for BUS|M'ni<ion. It 2| iiirh«4 loiiKanil 1| inchrs 
from mr to our: the body lielow the npfk ha» l>e«»n broken oft. The inaterinl in a 
Mitt rryj^tullitio liiiu-<toii<*, HCi^ti liiiij: n'a<lily with a knif«-, aiiil lonn- u iiiarhK- of a 
grayiHh or slightly grei^iiiiih color, Mirh is foanii in various parts oi tli« biaud, 
especially at the eastern end. Tlie ii|ifier part of the liead boftn some resemblaove 
to tluit liv'iirf<l in ^"ii'[>honV Flint ("hii''^ I, p. 'XTurrin^r on tlu» top of 

a carved Htuiu* |tt-^tlc foini<) in Haiti. The utme, chin, cycn, and cars uri' clearly «lis- 
tinguished; the pertbration i;' oiiL-foarth Inch in diaoirter and extemla for 11 inrheB 
through the n|>|x r itart of the nii k. 

The sraaHer ohjf«'t i« H incheB lon^. ami is likewise inconi|iU'tf In-low. Though 
niarle of the same kiiiil of Htone, th<' titruiv is of a "liffen-tit nhape, tlie facial charac- 
tera not lioing well pronounced. It ia broken at the sides, but there is a suggestion 
that amw were represented mised hiR'h as the shouldei*, sneh as is shown in the 
Ijitirner coliecli' III Thefe tw > oliji', t-. -i i far as the Mnw^iini col- 

lectiun." show, are tii<- only one.-< |ji4unKiii)j! tu thin grunp of aliuriguial nilic« hitherto 
Ibond ill Jamaica, though . . . BOnivwhatalmilarcsainpltia are known from other 
parte of the West liulies. 

I>niM-f|(>ti follows Masoti in rojriirdin^ tliespohjcrts a.s frontal amiilots 
aiiti quotes l*t'tt'r Martyr's rofereiue to the small idols which the 
natives tied to their fotvheud:). **They were probably worn.** writes 
I>uerd(!ii, ^'ur rarri<Ml about the iierson and intended to act ait obarms 
or ptvoTvatives aj^aiiist evil or mischief." 

Many pre-C«>lmubiuii amulets were seen in i^anto Domiiij^o and Porto 
Rico during^ the author's recent visit, several of which differ from any 
of those fijrtired by the writers quoted alK»ve. Althoujfh this article 
i.s written inor<' esiH'eially to deseiiln' tl)pM> new and iinn<tinl for4iis, 
others are included which closely re>einl)le the amulets already cou.sid- 
ered by those authors. Some of the perforated fetishes or amulet^; of 
the Antilhutis liad human orauiiii:iI -liaiM's: others were stonesof unu- 
sual f(iri)i<. Tint V' t idt'iilifii'd. With the litnilcl niiiti rin! Mvailable it 
would i>e premature to elaiiu more tliaii a provisional elassiticsttion of 
West Indian amulets at the present time, bat of those having human 
form there are two type.n which are readily recognized. In addition 
to these two type< tliert^ are Other fonu«s roprescntin}; animals, as 
frugs, reptiles, and birds. 

The first of the two type)« is eharacterised by the arms and hands 
being raised to the ears or above tltt- Ikmi!, This unti;<iial attitude 
ooimrs also in relief in»ages on the riiu-s of eartlieiiware veeisels and in 
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of those whtfh dc^conite the endn of i>Conu pestle handles. Pos- 
sibly the haiuls w i re ri>|>rosiMit<>(l in thU unnatural poHition to MUfrgest 

thv iittiltuU' <<f ii liiirdi^n-heurin^ ytxl or pKldoss. whoso p<'r-iotintor in 
fei-eiuoiiie>* fujujorted a bundle on tht^ bml or buck in this way. Tho 
attitude recalls an idol of the Calt-haqui of Argentina, figurpd by 
AnjbroM'tti. " whifh h«> Is int-linod to idotitifv us thiit of an eiirth pfnl- 
d»»«i«. 'l"ho >*'x iif thr iiiiijorily of amulets in hunmu s!i!i[>i' fmm Santo 
Domingo ).•> not generally reproisented, but one specimen was und<iu)il- 
edty Intended for a male. 

Amulets with arms raisi-d aU)ve or at the Mideaof the head are not 
always tigures of human iM-injjfs, f<»v in ^-onie instntir<»x iho<v fi li-Iics 
have bodies of uuimala, with head» more or less anitiroponiorphic. 
This charat'teristic position of the arniH im nevcrthele«K a good feature 
to use in a prov isional elassification of fetiMheH of the huniaii form. 

'I'lie ueneml frirm un<) nppeHrmife <»f these tinmlets lic^urecl in 
plate l.vu. <• and »/, showinf; specimens from I'orto Kieo. tfom ihesid*' 
and the anterior end. Hit* «ii>einmen de!4ijrnated d and <f is one of the 
largest of these 3'et found In the island, resembling* when seen from 
till' ~'i>\o n < niu< hiiiir iiitiiiml. the head U-ing sfjmewhat e!e\ated. 
The l»ase. or tlie Uiwer side on whieh the object rests, ij» the lni( k 
of the animal and the upper part the breast and the abdomen. The 
fore I' Lis iire i-aisfd above the head in >])<'( ijuens hitherto menti med. 
Holes hy whieh uhji-ct was susperuK '1 iire sitnaterl Ih'Iow these 
ap|H>ndage». Speeimen b is sumller than that designated «, hut hua 
the iMUUe general form, its head bemj/f aomewhat larger than the other 
in jtroportion to the aize of the Ixidy. 

The first tyjw^ of amulets is represcnfi <! in the author's I'orto Uiniti 
collection bv a speciiuea of whieii tiiree views are »>bown in plati! 
LVii. tf to <i". This object, whidt clomly retieinbles that reprei^ented in 
Matson's ti._Mni' was purchased from Sefior Uenito F'ernandez, of 
Luiinilln. together with »nany other s|>ecimens of nhnritrinul manufacture 
from eastern I'orto Itico. This smoothly p<dislHHl amulet is made of 
lUfli^ gi^n intone mottled with black. It measures 2 Inches In length and 
a little less than I inch aeross the shouhlers and hips. Si'eri from the 
front, the head seems to rise directly from the chest, but from the <ide 
the neck is seen to he a mere constriction. The nose aud chin are 
prominent, but the eyes and month are onl}' obwurely indicated; there 
are incised horizontal lines across the forehead; the arms are n»is<>d 
and senitcbe> representing Hngers appear at the sides of the head in 
the noruuil place of U»e shoulders. The legs are contracted, giving 
the figure a squatting attitude, and the toe.i are indicated by markings. 
The virile organ is prominent. Two perforations for ttuspension are 

•TIktc nfi' iiiHtiy n-^ iiililnii<'>'< lu lw-.'^ ti Arnnnk |.n lil.|<iri.' .■•■j.N t* art>l ti"y<v «f llio C(il<-liii<|iii 
AltKMtM. Tlu-K- lUflicwi-i, like iIii>m: ut lUo i'tK'blin Uf tlic<J«lclMM|Ui, arv ittlclvMlUK i.-ul(ici>lfui fx 
wf IndapeiMiMil «irl^ii. . 
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drilled at the edges of the shoulders and a depresiiion marks the mid- 

cllo lino of thi" back. 

'riioro aro tl>m» umulets of this kind in thn LntinuT rollcction. f»nc 
of \vhi(;h is ii^uivd hy Ma^un. Thesf spctMinens t-aine from I'urto 
Rico and it la probable that an amulet in the Guesde ooHecti<m, from 
GuadeloiiiM% to wliich hv rofitrs, )H>1oiig>4 to the .same tjpe. There are 
otlior nmulcts of this form in thi* N'azario rollcctjon. 

The vvriter hai> not fuuud an anuilot like the laat in the coUoctions from 
Santo Domingo, and it is believed that the form is distinctly charao- 
tt»ristic of Porto Rico; hut, a.s tho natives* of t!n' t\vi> i-^land^frequentlj 
passed from one i-huul to the other in pre-('<)luml)ian times, it is pos- 
sible that this [uirticular form sooner or later will bv found in the 
former ialand. The failure to find this form of amulet in Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, or Jamaica, its existence in numlx'rs in Porto Kico. where 
tliiTe Wits ronsidcrnhle Curih h!f>od. rmri n record it from thf Ix'sser 
Antilles, wiiich at the lime of Columlms were oceupie<l b_v Carib, 
make it possible that this form of amulet is Garib rather than Arawak.* 

A smaller amulet of white stone, plate i.vii, <■ ;iiul r', also purchased 
from the nrrlihishop. has a well fnt-mf.! hcnri. \utli fnii'hpad flattened 
after the Antiilcan cU2>tom. Tiu* aims aiul lingiTs aie intlicated liy 
lines, not by relief work; the legs are divided merely by^ a median HnCf 
and a few indiistinct scratches represent the tties; the back is smootli 
and slii,'hlly rounded. The perforation extends »ompletely through 
the amulet from side to side below the cars, having been drilled fmm 
each side until the holes met, but the union is not perfect. 

A verv lull' fiH tn of amulet. rcprescntin<j' twin figures united at the 
sides, plate i.vm, A. was |nircluised fr«>m Archbishop Merino, of Santo 
Domingo.'' The face, eyes, nose, and mouth of each of the two com- 
ponent images are well made, but there arc only two cars instead of 
four. The fingers are indicated by incised markings on the abdomen, 
sliowing that the speciujen bel«)ngs to (he second type of umidels, rep- 
resenting human forms. Although imperfectly indicated, the lower 
extremities hear nmrks representing bands wiUi which, aoeording to 
early writers, the Carib weiv !H-customed to bin<l the ndves of tliidr 
legs. There ai* two drilled perfomti<»ns. one at the outer edg«' of 
each couiponent ligure. This amulet is similar in size and fonu to 
an "amuleto para amor" from Argentina, dcseribed and figured by 
AinliTiiM'tti. * Although thi^ autlmr dor- nut M i\ <- lln' locality front 
which the twin amulet noted by him wjus brought, it probably came, like 
others he describes, from the Cidclmtiui region. His identification of 

•1 Notii* rli' AniiK'oliiulii CnlclMijii;, UK. -■». n «'. Itiu in" Ayrcf. WliUf the nrt i^pxIui U of 

till' Anilllian" nrr kcti. ris. tlu-y an' iii'ir«' ctiiirin toriMn' n( itii' Arnwul; tliiii) >•{ lli<- t'nnli pi'iiple 
<il Soutli AnitTti'it. AiitiHtiin <irt wn-- i'(>iii|>9initivi ly |iiir< Ariiunk in t.'iiUi nixl SuuUi l>u[UiU(ii.i, bul 
111 Ilcf 1^ »«« r Aiitilli'.^ it «m u iili i"nrit>. 

I'SvM ."^iiulliMtHiaa M'.-fi.'lan'i'ijy i •jlltilivii*, Si,\', x wiil. \V«>litlml«u. JWJ8- 

«NulB>dL> AniueotogiK Cak-hwitti. |>. ». B«mimm Aym, IMW. 
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twin mnulets as representatioii(» of the Inca goA Huacanqui, or Qijam 

Caruini, is supported by n (|uotation from Miuitosinos" to tlie cfft'ct 
tliat the idol, or ^uai-a. of lovers was "• una j)icdra o l)lan«'a. u iiejrm, 
6 parda [^<VJ, que hai-eu upariciicia.-* do dos jxTsonuji ijui* se ahrazun** 
C*a white^ black, or gray stone that has the appearance of two persons 
who nrr> I'lnHrficini;"). Altliouffli it «-loscly n-sctiililt's thn ('ali'lia«|ui 
spcciuicu, tiicre is no rca.son to sup|xjse that tlie twin umuiet from 
Santo Domingo bears any ndation to tlic lucuu idol. 

In addition to the two typen of amuletH in human form above con- 
-iilcn'fl. there ocrur in Ihfliun >< <1li'<'i ions stnall perforated images 
of unimab, includinj,r birds, rcplilcf*. and froj^s. * 

An amulet from Santo Domingo, of |K)lishod dark-brown stoue, pur- 
cbu$M>d from Archbishop Merlfm, \s i«hown in plate Lvm, The 
hoiul is fomjmnitivcly wfll < ut l>iit the lM)dy and the liinh< uro more 
obscure. The Imck la dut and holcii for DUspcosiou are drilled at the 
edgcsi. 

One of the finest anudets of tbiM type or, in fact, of any kind, is 
owned by Mr Kdward Hall, director of the niilrosid fioui I'la ita Plata 
to {Santiago, iwaU) JJouiingo. This Ix-autiful amulet (plate ux, n, a') 
is made of white stone and measunw 1^ inches in length. Viewed 
from the front it will be noticed that the arms are raised aliovethe 
lif:iii, that the lo]2;s are retracted, and thnt the knees project on each 
.side. The body is small, hardly equal in length to the face. A ^ide 
view (a') shows that the head rises from the chest and that the body is 
perforated from cme side to the otlier. This specimen in said once to 
have belonj;(!d to a cacicpie !in<l to ha\ e h(>><Ti fr>ttnH near tlie head- 
waters of the Yaque river, which tiowi^ through the Vega Heal.' 

There b in the IlaM collection another amulet of the same type 
(f>)' found in Guanabma, .Saiitia<;o. Win n -icn from tlte side (ft'), the 
head ai»|>arently projects directly from the i Ik sI, as in the spfH-imen 
last mentioned. The specimen is light bruwu in color and is little 
more than an inch in lenfirth. llie frotit view shows that the shoulders 
are raised lo the side of the head (a position necessitated by tlie po^i' 
tiori of the hitfrr). l>ut the humi- <\<^ not extend above th.' ht ad. The 
legs are contracted as in the lust simimen and tho tm n jM>int sidewi.He. 
The back of the speHmon (*") is flat, with an elliptical depression at 
the level of th< evr-. I h- lateral perforations which serii'ed for sus* 
pension open into this cavity. 

•MriUMin AnMiPM* llhiiMrikliwdcl Vera. 

>U is dlflkmh lo idl whether ■ame ol (hcM objtji'ts n'i>reacnt human Mngs or anliBala. Fnt 
vxample, (hr bodr of tho MMlel riimm in ptole Lviit cf. d'. a (Hatlhctly boUMft term, but the 
hefut i» llwt ol MT) anlnial Muod'h Sgme of the mnc ifwriinMi Aowa obtrard* dttwn anm on 
ihe«l<lonrth<- Ik«I) r.iii tin n' i> no indiraitcm of *uchon t)i«K|i«1m«i llMlf. 

rTlieiigiiretuii viaw lik an 4 .'piciNorthi>Hnihnr'»<lniwlnRi*Qi t^(i»«ii» owned iiy SeJXw Ramon 
tmu-rt «in4 Mr Eitwaid Hall. He utk«s tbb v^portUDlty to lhaok tlieeo Kcntleuen lor iiennbiilon l« 
piubllkb ttac dnuriugik 
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AiKitlu r lumili't of the sainn tyyio (<• and '•') i.s also fouiid in the 
Hall colKi tioii. I'lic rt«fure of this speciinea has the haiuis raised 
above the iiead and ttie kiiec^ brought together in front. 

A similar position of the Ieg>f appeam in (be specimen figured as 
d. '/ ', ill whieh no amis are representetl. The head is cut at the end 
of the l>ody and not on one side. This objeet. iilso from thv Hall 
collection, measures 'J inches in length and iii pcrforHted tiirough the 
baclc. 

Tile amulet represented in plate ux, /' and /, also belontrs to the 
first type. Tills object is shown in Mason's tigure but that riguro 
i>> miiilcadiug beuauj^u the artist has plaeed a forearm on the side of 
the body instead of above the head. IC ia uncertain whether thia 
amulet was intended to i-epresent a human being or an animal. (Com- 
|>are the specimens shown in // nnd /. ) 

The second type of West Indian amulets of liuiimii form has the 
head placed norawlly on the body, so that the shoiilderH are brought 
into tlieir proper {M»sition, the arms being represented on the che»it. 
alKlomen, or knees, or in front of the IhxIv. In this type the legs are 
brought together in such a way, and the knees, and iu some cases the 
extremities^ arc so imperfectly car\'ed that in thU region the amulet 
resembles a mummy. .\s shown in the illustrations, there is consid- 
erable variation in the forms of the amulets included in this type. 

A good !5pecimen of the se«toud type in the Imbcrt collectiou (« and t') 
wa.H found at Yaslca. It ia made of light-brown stone and meaaures 
2i inches in length. Tho fiu o i- curved slightly in relief: the eyes 
cousist of two dots inclosed iu a ligure of diimb lM>ll shape, while the 
teeth ai"* Himply scratched on the con\ ex surface. The tingets arc 
indicated by paralld marhs, the legn and toes being made in a some- 
what -iiiiiliir way. A side view of the amulet (<') shows perforations 
at the level of the mouth. The head and body are not differentiated, 
the hacks of both being simply rounded. 

Another amulet (/) of the name type, from the Imbert collection, 
W!«-^ found ill Janieo by Sefior .lose Tolentino. It is made of white 
kitonc aud measures Hi inches in length. The eyes are inclosed 
by an inciaed dumb-bell figure, the mouth, teeth, and cheeks being 
indicated by incised line». No relief work is attempted in represept- 
iiig the arms and (Iir (ini^''or^ arc iiicrc pnndlel marks near a pit sur- 
rounded by a circle, iuttmded for the uiubilicuu. The legs are com' 
parativcly large;* no toes are represented. 

Another amulet, 47, in the Imbert collection, made of white tttone 

•J III ili-M rlhlht; II tii<i<<t iii>iriii'livc i-ITIkV vh^o fn>ni Suiit<i l>iimlng<», ItlWft COnnvntit Ml llie telm* 
aUreol tht l<>''^ji« (<iUi>«« "On •■"I c'lirti'iix iiu (>lii« limit ilivrr. iitr i in •iKncSAiTil i i iix lr''"< iiir>icl«!» 
rlMlQUm de ri'-l>'phiilitlA»Jsi li iNiminnn •lnii» li-^ lii'lc* " AUIihukIi iIi- nbtmrBHll "f \Uv Ii jfi If 
niiirki'<l 111 ihi' t'l1i)(y viiv<t' » lili'h i'innrt riKiin-^. us well an in a iklinlUir Kpcrlmcn of M'hlch lb«aulhor 
of tills r ii>ii |>iiiiti>i;ri|iii. ii !<> i|ii."<ii.>niiMc wrheibertbe aakertit dtber Mitednicii intendMl to 
leptvavut • pBtaou nmti'led iUi vieplMOlUida. 
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and found at Ywtbeia by Selior Luis PlWMailaique, measttros 3^ ituhea 

long and 1ms unu.s ivpresoiitt'd at tlu' siides of the l)<>dy. the fingers Wing 
indinited by incised lines. The l)nek is slightly eonnive and the face 
is cut ill low relief. Perforaiions, intended like the others fur sus- 
penaton of the object, are sitnated on the haek on each edge at the 
level of the niotitli. Lcl' IhukK are indicated by laleral wart-lik«« ele- 
vations near the (xisition of the knees and the toes are faintly nmrked. 

The specitueu figured as /i, /i\ h" represcntii a shell auiulel in the 
Imbert ooUection, which alao waa obtained at YsaheU by Sefior Pto* 
sailaitjur. It is about i\ inches iti lonn-th niul i-^ well |)olished and 
carved. The iniage is in a scjuatting jwsture, the knee«i hein^ brought 
together and the lx)dy resting on the toes. The head bears carvings 
aiippooed to represient feathers; the eye aoclceta and mouth are deep; 
the teeth are well iM(licat<»d: the left ear is hntken and the ri'jht ear 
entirely gone; the arms are closely pressed to the sides of the body, 
aud the closed hands are raised to the ebeji^t, the puluis facing outward. 
The shoulders, Icnees, and f^t are continued aa raised bands acRMs the 
back of nnnilrt. The perforation for suspension is situated on a 
level with tlie mouth. 

Tbe only amulet of bird form here figured, pbite ux, /, !', i", 
although other specimens are known to theauthor^ belongs to Mr Hall, 
of Puert«» J'lata, u lio has nKnintcd flic iihjcft as a wat("h ftiain ornament. 
Thir. speciuii'u is finely made of dark-brown «)r horn-coloivd stone, and 
mea«ture» an inch and a quarter in length. Tbe l>eak is prominent, 
the wings are drawn the breaot, and the tail \* marked with par- 
allel linos indicatiiiLT ft'iithoTs. Thr i>erforation extends completelj 
through the body at the level of lln' neck. 

Another aninral-shaped amulet, plate i.ix, J, also ownwl by 

Mr Hall, is made of green stone; it is 2 inches long and is sjiid to 
have been found in flio Sierra del .S<>rm, Hoiitli of Santiago de 
los Calmlleros. It i^ difficult in thih specimen to recognize liml>«i, 
although the two appendages midway in its length may have been 
designed to repieseiit tiippers or fins. The two pits on one sitle were 
evidciifly inlniiii'd for oyn-. Th*' rreiicnil form of this aniulot sug- 
gests an animal and it may have been intended to repre-sent a manatee. 

Mention may here be made of two beaatiful and unique auuilets, 
one of shell and tbe other of bone, which were purchased In 8anto 
Dorniniro from ArcliVfi-ihup Mci-irm." T1h< lattor sj>ecimf'ii a rotu- 
pletc iina<r<; of human shape, while that made of ^hell in nondes<'ript, 
having ii highly conventionalized body without limbs and a realistically 
carred head. 

It wa^; the auflior's ^(io<l fortuiip to -vcp in private collections manv 
anmlt'tifi difiercnt in form from thosi- here dfM'ribed and ligiuv<l. an 
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aiccoont of which would incmae our knowledge of the vHriety of amu- 

lot fnniH from tin- W«*-t liulie^i. Amnnfr tlicsp itisiy hp incntiorifd two 
fro^-shapeit aniuiet.*> of black stono in the excelloDt Nazurio cuUuction 
at (iuayaailio, near I'uncc, 1*. K. 

While it la poasiblo that some of the amulets above described may 
not hfivf hi iMi liound to the foreheads of the iiativi's. it i-- at Ica-^t 
prolmlile, an iudicatod Itv the perf orations, that they were attached to 
or suspended from tioiiic part of the bead or body.- It is known that 
caciques wore on their breasta goldornament»4 tmlled guanht^ since the 
(■ii<f<iin i-; tiit'iitioned in an account of n fmftle witli the hKlians. when 
Ponce shot a aiciquc (.HupiKj-^eil to have hoen A^uelwna the .S'cimd) 
thus adorned, none of these gold objects escaped the rapacity of 
the early conquerors, and as no detailed description of them is known, 
it is impossible to say whether they were amulets as well as insignia 
uf rank. 

There is a striking siniilaritv between some of the Went Indian amu- 
lets and thwie found in Mexico. As a rule those from the Antilles are 

not M) characteristi*- in >!i,i|»i' and are imt s<> well made as those from 
Central Anieri<-a. We should expect to tiiid a wider dUtribution of 
tli»te small objects than of the larger idols from the fact that they are 
more easily transported; but this distribution is not necessarily indic- 
ative of racial kin^Mp of flu- invncrs of these object-. Tlif -iiiiilarity 
between Antilleua and bouth American aumletci is marked, but 1 tind 
no resemblance between those from Porto Rico and those from the 
mainland north of .Mexico. 

The iilijiTiv r ihcii in the precedinjr jKujes nre st]pjK)«ed (o b4» 
identical with the htnall idols called sttntH by early writers, who declare 
that the natives bound them to their foreheads when they went to war. 
A reference to Ramon Pane'- statement that the islanders wores»m£t 
it) this iiiniitier has iilnady luni madi' (paLre •I'i). IVter Martyr" 
desorilM's certain idols used l>y the people of Hispaitiola in their wor- 
ship, which were undonbtedh* amulets. He says; "These iuniges the 
inhabitantes ndl wher-of thr Im-^ti'. iiki(]«' to the likenesse of 

youn^devilles, they bind to i In ir tni i ln aiU wlu n they jltoc to the wnrres 
againtit their eoenues." Fmncisco Lojmjz de Goaiara,^ in describing 
^e customs of the Indians of Hispaniola. says: ^^Atanse A la frente 
kloloa chi<|uitos <|uando (piietrn pelear." ("They hind little idols to 
their forrheuds when they wish to lijjht.") Similar statements n)ade 
l>y other writers in the earlier half of the sixteenth century ai-e fre- 
<|u< utly quoted in more modern works. 

The difference in the forms of tlies»- anudets miyht Ik* sup|X)S4'd 
to (invi* been due to the do>ire to itidiciitf l>y thetn the c ian^ of the 
wearers were it not for the fact that the imaj^es are so small and con- 
sequently incoRHpicuons that they would have been useless for such a 

a D«*ile r, lib. IX. p. SikM. » HiMorte Iai IndUw. p. Vt, Antwerp. IIM. 
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purposp; but it is qtiih* prolmhlo tliat tlif> custom of pnintiii^the 
or totem, on the Inniy was pniclise(i with thin intonlioii.* 

It u much more probable that tbe frontal amulets w«rtt regarded m* 
efficacious i^{aiiH»t OKCiUt evil influencee, the owner relyiqgfor protfc- 
tion on tho5rraag"if powor, in the posscsxion of wliich they reseiiihle all 
auiultitH. Their attjiehtueut to the forehead natuiully ssuggej^t.s the 
phyUcteries of the Jews. 

It is prolmble (hat, in addition to the amulets which the Carib and 
the other Antilleaus bound on their foreheads when (hey went to war, 
these people had muueruuii aiuidela, j*ouie of wiiicli were worn on the 
neck or on other partH of the body or limbi». Those hpre eonsidered 
have the fonn of small idols and were desij^ned for pendants, but the 
aborigines had othi-r objects also which were not suiipeiitied from the 
body, although likewise u*ied as protective charms.* 

Ramon Fane hatt given a full account of the usages of the medicine 
men, or of the islanders, which is interestinjif in this coinieetion. 
From his description, which accords in j^eneral with primitive medici- 
nal piuctices among other tribcj>, that portion bearing directly on the 
way in which a stone objectj later used as a fetish, was presumably 
taken from (he ]>a(ieMt is here given:' 

The boii, bukuUihtt, having puiged hiniBelf and lakeo his own Urai; [a cnatom not 
ncoiDmendedtothein<><lernphHHan]ri)>(>«>anrtf;oe8tot)i«aielcinan. . . . takes 

Mni l>y tlu' leji!^, ft'j 's 111- lit— i ihliiii; liy iU s;rvtt< In lii.s fti't. then "Iraws lianl as 

il he would pull HuiuvdiinK uQ; then liu fcmis tu the door, shut* it, iuitl mya: " B«)(one 
to the mountain or to the im or whitlier tboa wilt,*' and, nlving a hUwt as if ho 

blowtNi III H till awav, turn- .'ilhttit , ■ l;t>|i<5 li'lM liain)-' f-K^i-rht-r, '^litil^ tiis iimnt!i . hif> 
liaixlH i|U.ikiug if Ik* witv a «'t>Ul, lit* Wltivvc on Itin iiaiuiH, ti;,ti lla u iiniuH in iiii!> 
blflxt iu< if fnuckia^ tli<* iiiarmw itf a Imum', !<ii('k.-< thr iiianV niH-k, ^lomacli, ><lii>til(U-n<, 
jawR, breaat, belly, and aevemi other parta of hi« body. This done, tUey begin to 
Foui;h and inake fR0(>8, as if they had eaten mme bitter thin^r, and the doctor pulla 
I lilt ufi;it vvi- li.ni- i-ai'l hc put into liif iiini.th at liiiiiH- or by thfway, whethc-r i^tum', 
tieiili, or lioue, att uIjhvc. If it ia anytliiitg ciitalile hv aaya to the sick uum, " Take 
notice you have eaten mmetlung that haa caused thia diateraper; aee how I havct 
taken it out of your Ixwly. For ymir CVinis^ bad put it int") you liecuu^e you did not 
pniy to him or biiiM liiiu uotue teiuplv or pive him fomo of your (jrjodjj." If it a 
stone, he say, " Ket |i itaafe." 6ometune:< they take it for certain that these stones 
are K<x>d and help women in labour, wherefore they keep them very carefully 
wra|>(<eii u|i in outton, putting them into little baaketo, giving them aiK*h sa th^ 
tlteniM.-! (-iit, and the mme they do to the C^mia they have in llu-ir honm^.*' 

The forntsof these aiiinb'fs vary somewhat in different isljuid-: those 
i'roni tile southern nieinf»ers ol tiie Lesser Antilles differ especially l ioiu 

"The iin(t)i>r wa* tutd itMt Ui« «M>uiitry (ifii|i<lv hi Uufit, ttiv |>Ufbk> in itento Ui»u'U|{» where 
the IikIIuii- un i' i ileniiqDttla wwe iwnWil, "iiiaieiliB.e* [laintdeiilgiiaon tlieir tMca in i«d a* the 

Iiidiuni* UMi^i tu tlo. ' 

Miu Thurn fix-aks ol tli»' imtlvts i i ■ inu:'. i-nrryltiB W4im xtimi-tt to which they rilw m-. ult 
|«i>« iT«. Tht ix- an- imiumcrablv I'thi r iiisiaiiiiti >'( thi^ k't iit-riil riinloni i-nn'tn? viirlous i^> « ^ » hirti 
mMj- !»• f \;i iiM- ' ri tlie Ihmry nf ii hilli'f In llifir trticiii-y ii|ritln>-t rvil i I n in i--. nr iiniotirt-., 

<"Tlii» tniiiRlalixii l« liiki'il fri-m Chiir' tii'l * \"'iv!ii;<-. ji 'iTj. S-c hInk 11. l^ti^ Holh, Juurunl the 

<i Fi'TiiitiK f(.'ii>h«'« nrul other iaiHKi'-^ is a < oIiiiiioii |>rii<'ii<-<- Htiioiig priiuitivf irkutitium, and ulmuat 
every •|>i-4'iiil MiKhnl iiiiKht ifivc iii-.tniKi-' oi ih<- iiMiift- iiiiionK tiltiM whiohbe hu hUhUbiL Tin 
Uofii. <of lD>(«ttc«-. {HJl tuu<i iuUi (he mvuliis ul Uirir dUjdu iilolo. 
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those found in tiic iioitluTn inlands. Trinidad, which i< «o nnar tlie 
itoutincnt of South Ann-rica that wo may regard tlieir ulwrigine^. iw 
' practically the «aine in culture* ha« several amulets of iyTpen different 
from any found in Porto Rico. Phite i-viii, 't, represents one of these 
from -^ide and top. The side view lihowti a tigurin<- of mu animal with 
peeiiiry- or urutudillo-likc head, four legs, and a short, itiielv tail. The 
legM are outlined by incised spirals on the body and hare their extremi- 
ties connected b^' a tiat hand having an openin^^ lH>tween it and the 
hody of the nniiiml. The hoh's l>y which this fetich wn- susjxMided 
are just iu front of U»e Icjfs. one on eaeli side, as in otlier amulets. 

When seen from ahove^ it will be noted that the figure is slijrhtly 
curved and that two deep {ji-ooves extend along the l>n<-k, inclosing a 
trian<rii!Mr area reaching from the nr>rk Imckward as fur the con- 
striction which separutesi the (ail fn)ni the bodj»-. Thert- are likewise 
incised parallel lines on the upper part of the tail and curved lines on 
the top of the head. 

PlCrOORAPBS 

Not the least Higniticant of the many survivals of a prehistoric race 
in the West Indies are rude pictures cut in rocks and called '*picto- 
graphs " or p(»troglyphs."* Astudy of their fortus, geographical dis- 
tribution, and uutitiint; is nn important aid to our krunv li (l<ri> of the 
origin and development of Antiitean culture; it affords valuable data 
bearing on the migrat ion of the race and points the way back to its 
ancestral continental home. Although thei-e exi»t« considerable lit- 
erature on ihi- pictogn«phy of the Lesser Antilles, the Kaliamas, 
Jamaica/' and Porto iiico, little ha^yet been published on that of Cuba 
and Santo DoroinKO. The last-named islands were thickly settled ut 
the time of their discovery, and we should expect to tind in them many 

pictojrrsiphic evidences of prehisfui lr ornipnncy.' Tontiuued rowarch 
will undoubt^'dly make them known to anthropologists. 

The most im)xirt«ttt contribution to the pictography- of Porto Rioo 
is by A. L. Pinart,'' whose pamphlet, although rare, is accessible in 

1 MnlliTV ■: IWIt) r<r«trlri» ili.- leriii ■■ iH-imKl) jih" lo pitnluotloii-. « hiT>- tlii' |>li'liin' " 1* u|><>n n h" k 
citlit'r in -Wii or Millli ictitly liirKi' (nr iiifi rt'iii i- tlijit ill*' |>lrtun' wii^ ^lll\«>■■^^^\ n|»>ri it \i ti>?r<' It U'il-i 
(i>iitul ■■ KiiUowliiK 'lil-> r«->lrlc tiiin tin- mnjurlty it( pu nin-?" here < oii^ldiTxil wmiM l>i- nill<-<i •• |iftn>- 
Klypli.-;" i>iii iL* •ritrle conuiiu other farm«, the mullior tvialiti) the older teim " pictagnpti " 
f»r ixitii kiifiv See nehlitorlc two Mob MeUvtaplw, Amerkim AniluvpthgM, r. no. JuIjMSep- 

^J. y. i»i<'r<ien, Almrliitml tndtMi Remtliw In Jamalen. Journal <if tke imtUtutf <tfJamatn, n, 

Jl". i. July, IM'JT. 

" W tiilf III td.- I>i>iiiliiicnii I{r|iiiliUr tin- aiillitir )n-«nl ul M-vt-nil plrintrniiili-. uiiioIik «(hiT> n clinler 
on till' !>liiin of Uikc H('iirli|tiill», lull In- illil iii>t-lnv|>i-i i tliviii. A^ r.irtliiiK t<i il. IJni; Hmh rThe 

AlH>rlKlll«-» <if |{i«|<lllltMlil. Jtiil'iur! ii/ Ihe Alllhi'iifAixiinll lurUlii!- iil 'ir-il! Wn'-i/fi, XV|, -JS4. ISStit, 
" l>c^-<>iir(ll/. >il»iM Voyiii;<' •I'liti NninniU>ii', II, Ivl^. I'aii>. . -ny^ rwk carviuxo »> grotesque Ug- 
iiri-< i>r<' lo ix- foiiiKl ill III.' oivi'v i.( ikiitK'-tn, <iiiiuih<->, In tli'»<- of Mont S vile, near Fuft «ti MnM, 
nnt\ in iIk- gniirli«r(lu IXmilon, n««r t;ii|«' Krunv^iia o'app Hatiieni." 

'' N 1 1 < Mir let PMioclrpbe et AnUqnltM* «iet anndee et I>e(ii«ii AntiNea, Puiia, IMO (fblio (MUmlto 
ol MS.). 
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jmi t thniujifh extracts publUbed by Mallery." Haarti^pent soino titne 
in Port' I Itiro itfu! wa- tlu- fit <t to ptYintoiU tin* pictog^nipbs d< -r ril>od by 
hioi, unii Itc itHie|)eii(ii'ntly mlisct^vered lieveral others, which hu men- 
tk>ns. H is piinpblet in an important contributioii, although <mi Mcount 
of its rarity It has been overlooked by some of our foremost gtodento 

of tllf <llhji'rt. 

Amoiij,' (dlin ititiK)rtHnt contributiouM tu unr knowUni^ro of Porto 
Uicati pictDgmphy amv' l»e mentioned the ifinall imiupbletb ))v Duiuont 
and Krfinf,* both of whont conHidcr pni(!tically the same s]>e<'imen8, 
Iiii\iiiir iipjiarontly deriv«'d their knowlwljrr not from personal inspor- 
tiou but fr<»ni ii niunu'»cript prw^jerved in San Juao. Thp pirtogniphs 
irhich they dt'scrihc, and of which Krfij^' ;;iv i's a fall-page plate, are 
Mid to be on a rocU called Piedra de la Caiupana ("bell stone" I'' set 
oil two iipriirhr r<u'k> in tlu> middle of the Kio Grande de Loisa, not 
far from the t»»wn of (i uruliu. 

A perusal of these publicationt» induced the author to visit Gnrabo, 
and, altboiig'h he was not able to find tiu'sie pictographs, he was rewarded 
V»y th(' sight of a bowldi r. also jiolxd on two upri<:;'ht rocks, situated in 
the Loisa river hallway between Ca};ua.>> and (iurabo. This stone, 
locally known as theCabesadelos Indios ('^headof the Indkns"), was 
found to lM>ar sevei'al rude incised figures which were too illegible to 
be idcntitied. 

There are scattered references to the subject of Porto Kicau pie- 
tognipby in [xipular books on the island which hare appeared since 
tlie American occupancy. These have a valuta in pointin)^ out other- 
wise unknown loralitie- in which pictoi^rin)li-. niiiy Ix- found, Porto 
liico apparently lias a hirgur number of thu2>c ruck picturcii than one 
would at Urst suspect, but In a short article attention may be directed 
to only a few typical forms.*' 

Til a ireneral way Porto Hican pictograjjhs fall uiult i tlie following 
heads with reference to the localities in which they are foiuid: (1) 
River pictography, ("J) cave pictographs, and {3) pictogniphj* on the 
boundary stones of inclosures identified as dance plazas. Of these the 

« nenm Writing or die AaMileta ladtom, ftMh Aqmit <|f the Airam tif e a mu tag t f, m, tm. 
aioM iha vbovv Unet wen written Uw antlwr Imw nwcivcd a copy at Oil* work, wUeh la paitlculaTlir 
tayaiknl H imliit|iv«at loMlttlw ta FMId Bfeotn which picti«niplwoee«. nkartneaUaiuiUMae 
flsurtii (torn Ctal««M4 fton Slallainiin at Oitlw Hioia. Uk mttai t9 riw iiiinacniplM near th* mouth 
of ihrCMioddlmlln, atCritaand Rto Bbmoow M>d at the Lnma VnSoi, abQvn RIb Atrifaa, in the 
hjadodifttleL The pledmi4a(iida,or|Mliiie4i(Kh.«MtnlwiSiiiatedim th«madfnunOiy^ 
liboailOk and ttw nek with pfeloimphaon Panl'eSmltecB'afim.iHarCuiilfain.awiKBnilyiiillhir 
■tones. Plnait^lUmt rn ttgnaaie too tm perfect io«hl thentudentlnMcnillleatlonsiif tbo^ctajrniplu. 

t'U Km, IwUaalKhe Alterthttner In Tvno Weoi. «rit«rMfl/ilr Bkiutatk. B«rlia. im. Or 
D. EnriqtM Dunwatt IttTeaClsafftonw' eeefca 4e laa Antiquedadaa Se la bin SeFugitoftieo <Borln> 
qn«a). Babana, UOt, 

'bUwidio haft heea medMa hell teeall thenatlviaioBeihcr. 

^Doctor Stahl, who haa |mVlth«d the na«t eompleie work on the Fbrto Ricaa Indlaiui. appeon to 
have overlooked their plctnsnpha. 

•The ctaiai that the prehMoric ^orio Rkwiii powMMid a form nf ilit'rnKl.vpiilr wrlttes haa not been 
■ahalaiMteiML The <Tt"'™T"« with ehameten on them afe hcUevcd to l>e iorserl«». 
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first fftottp eontaiiis perlutpa the best speciiiieo» of stone cutting, but 

those of the third chuss are in iimny instuncos very finely cxiH'uto<l. 
Tiic river |>iotO{j;^r»ph.s are fommonly found in isolated valleys of the 
higii uiuuntains and, as u rule, arc cut on haixl rocks the surface of 
which had been worn smooth br the water, pre«entingoondttions quite 
favorable toyood te<-hnii-. The eaves of th(? island urr fnuiid only in a 
soft caleareou.'^ formation, the snrfaee of whicli is never very hard and 
iti 2>eldoui smooth. The pictograph;* in thetw localities, while more 
easily cnt than those on river Iwwlders, are more readily effaced by 
erosion, and are noldonj as linely exefutci! as those of the river typ«'. 
The pii-tofTi-aphs found on roeks surroundin«!f dance pla;cas are. as a 
rule, linely made and well preserved. In all three types it would 
appear that greater attention was given by the AntilleaDS to the 
t4>ehni«- of pieio^raphie work than by contemporary peoples in North 
America north of Mexico. 

urvBR ncTooiuras 

A-> alri'ii<Iv said. <nnu- of the ^wst >]«'( inirtis of aljoriirinal I'nrto Riran 
pietojifniphy were found on bowlders in the rivet's or in llie vieinity of 
running water. They often occur on roeks which rise out of the middle 
of streams or near waterfalls, ao that it is not inappropriate to desi^rnate 
this ty|)e us ! i\ IT jiictoijniplis, to ilistinguish them from <>tli( is found 
in caves or gruveu on the rude alij^ned stones which inclose aucicut 
dance plazas. The author'sstudiesof the river pi> t( >^ri jiph^ were limited 
mainly to thosi- of the valley of the Rio (Jrand*' itr A rrcilxi. (hh- of 
the lar<r<' rivers of the inland, uliirli ri~<«.s in the lii^di luonnlaiiis south 
of Adjuntas and flows northward into the Atlantic near the town of 
Arecibo. 

There are many evidciKcs rliat tlicr*' was fonuerly a dense Indian 
population alon^ tin* fertile hmks of the Kio (Jninde df Areeiho and 
its trilnitaries, and luoiiy iuUicatious that later this region will yield 
most instructive discoveries to the archeologist. The town of Utuado, 
which forms an esjK^cially good center for archeologieal work on the 
island, is situated in tlie hit,'h mountains nearly directly s<iut!i of 
Arecibu, on the right irauk of the river, being readily aci-essible by 
the fine carrfaige road connecting Arecibo and Ponoe. Its surround* 
ings afford some of the most beautiful and pictures<|ue mountain and 
river sci-ncrv on the entiif island. I'tuado (u e'.ijiies the angle foi nn'd 
by two rivers, one of which penetrates the isolated district of Ja^uya 
(a most instructive region for the archeologist); the other is the main 
stream along which extends the roiul to Adjunta», and over the high 
siernis to Pone»', The town situated in n torritory formerly ruled 
by Guarione.v, a cacique who at I lie coni^uest of the island is said to 
have led more than a thousand warriors against Sotomayor. Wc can 
still trace in the immediate vicinity of the pueblo several krge village 
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sites and plazfts where the Indiana a8»$embled for ceretuuuial uud uther 
dMiit os. while near by are found some of the fittei»t examples of pictog^ 
raphy known in the i-lnntl. 

Aniuiig th«' tuany gruup« of pictograptu found in the iuM<^lilx>rhoo(l 
of the town of Utuadoone occurn on a rirer bowlder ^Ututted at the 
southeastern corner of the estate of Sofior Koi^r. One can readily find 
tlii> f«>wlHoi* hv fnlliuviriiT tln' ro:i(l fn'in I'tuailo t" Adjtinta-i. ims^ing 
thti tioi^ farmhouse uu the right, aud continuing; aiiout tlin'e iiiih>^ 
from the former town. The bowlder lies to the right only a short 
dHtanec from tho road, ami is .situuttHl convf nieiitly lu-ur a dance 
pluza, whii li will ho jMVMMitly d<'scrilj«'tl. Tin piftoji^rapli^. t iirlit or 
nine in number (plate Ul, pt i), cover the entire upper face of the 
bowlder, a flat surface about 15 feet above tlie base. 

The pictofrraph shown in A is one of the best on this rock. It in well 
nmHr nntl ('nn<i<t< of ucin-ul;ir lunvl u iili two ]>rt>jiH ti<>ri-. or horns on 
the tup, pitii fur eye^, and an oval mouth connected with the eyes by 
a line which extends upward midway between tiiem. The oval body 
contains a median line, with other lines, partly eftaoed, parallel to one 
another, probably roprcsentinj; Mnn<. 

A «eooDd pictugraph (c), with u horned head, i^esemblet) in general 
shape the one jn»t described. It baa a circular month connected with 
the outline of the bead. The body has a similar medio-ventral rmt>, 
with horizontal lines sutr^rpstinp arms. Eyes ar»> r»>pr«»-^pnt(>d li\ small 
pits. It will be observed tliat the^ two pietograph;? are in all particu- 
lars practically identical in character. 

A pictograph of another kind, also found on the stone in the 
iniddlo of thf river, consists* <>f two concentric circles, in the itinov one 
of which arc pit^ repret^enting the eyes and mouth. It has a medio- 
frontal line, bifurcated at the center of the inner circle, and lines 
radiating from the outer circle," .suggestinjf a solar emblem, 

Spec inH ii » is directly comjwrn'dc w ith tlmt liLTurcd as^/,* but. while 
the latter hati the eye^ aud mouth in the middle of the inner circle, in 
the former the inner eircle contains an elliptical desigrn. On one side 
this figure (' ) has a projection which is indi-stinct on ac<-ount of a 
fracture in the Mu fiicc of the nn-k. but. as in the preceding pieto- 
grnph, line.s radiate from tlie outer circle. 

An instructive feature of several of these Porto Kcan ))ictograp{is 
is the median groove which connects the mouth with the ring groove 
iKmnding th«» fa« o. This ntiotnalon-* way of drawing the face reap- 
pears in certain ^>outh .\merican pictography from Chiriqul,'* aud in 
one of the figures described by Doctor Seeuiann we find also the added 
boms. Whather or not theaa figures may be rightly interpreted as 

•< V:r tlc'irr 14 1' li -n:;iliir yii'li ni i II.: I , m ^ in ^iilil Lin liiili.i-i Borih'jiicftx*. pi. l \ , liir, ■."<>, 
For Mi-Nvil's akvU'b ul the pictographs hvrc rvicrrvU Ui. kc mxTA Htpurt <4 Ihc Unnau <f( tthuot' 
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cup8tnietUTe« U beyond the si ope of this article: but the existence 
of a connecting t^roovc or Vuw from the mouth to the top of the hoaid, 
hftwcen th<* oyo-. in yiir ti iffniphs frnni ('(it<>tiil>i;i uiul I'orto Rico is ccr-" 
ttiinly tiU<jgOHtive. 'Vh\s elmracteristic may l»o addeci to the many otliei* 
HkenesseH between the prahistoric calture of the Antilleis and that of 
the alMiri<(ine9 of the nortliorn couiitries of South Amorira. 

Iti/" i-i shown a cirnilar tijjiire r«>stiti<; f>n nnotJu r. in the' fornuT of 
whicli we detect oye**, as if it were u head and the intention had been to 
depict a body and n head with u crown or other ornament. The face 
Hhown in f/ has «>v('s and a noso. Imt no mouth and no reprcsonUition 
of the l»ody. It i- niu(Ii\ and although differing somewliat from 
thcuthin>, i:s apjmreiitly nut a new ty|*e. 

Seveml smaller i)icto<rrHph!« are found near those descrilied, but 
they are so worn that their f«)rni.s rouUi not l)edefinitcly traced. They 
are iippfinvitly circles with inclosed pit» or geometrical figures, one of 
which su«{ge.sts the tuoon. 

The circle is a common form of ornament on many different sped* 
mens of Antillean handiwork, as pottery, idols, stools, and carved 
shells. <»r two three-pointi'd idols which tlie author ha.s col!i'i te<l 

bear circles cut in low relief or inciMid on the hack or upex. Mason" 
littH mentioned the presence of this ornament on pillar atones, aud the 
author is familiar with sjx-cimensof those proUematic st<»nf rinj^s. ]M>p- 
ularly vnlU'A ** hor<^f collnrs." in the ornameotetlon of which the circle 
in alt^o used as n deconilive motive. 

Perhaps one of the be«t exampleM of the use of the circle in omamen- 
tation^ one whi<;h to the mind of the author is highly sugj^e^tive, occurs 
on a rare, possibly unitpic, specimen of Antillean wo<id nirving seen 
by him in the city of Puerto Plata, Santo Uoniingo. Tliis {ijH'cinieu 
represeutM a coiled serpent; it wan can'cd from a log of black wood and 
haa a highly polished surface. The details of tlie head, body, and tail, 
and esj«>rin!Iy of tin* mouth, eyes, and scales on (lie Vit lly. are natural, 
being r»'markai>ly w«'ll repres^ented. Most .signiticjint of the noteworthy 
carvings on this serpent image are the incised circular figura in the 
middle of the hack of the head and the four similar %ur<'s on the 
body. These circles alternate with triaogalar markings and other 
incited linci». 

The association of these circles with the serpent idol (for as such we 

nmst regard this carving), and the interpretation «if the circle a.sasun 
svniJMsl. are n suggestive repetition of a world wtdt» tholotjicnl con- 
ception of an esoteric connection between sun and scr|KMit worship. 
In this individual instance, however, it may be no more than a coinci- 
dence. The author is much more interested in the fact that the Ikk k of 
the head and body of this wooden serpent eiiig>'' is decorated with 

"Thv lAllniir CnN««MlQn «( AnUqnhlcii {mm Porto Ricu In lint Katlomi Huaiiniii «t WMMngtDD. 
]>, C. .^inMamfint JUriiarf, 1«7& RcpriuMd Willi ]»>Biiibltt on Gucade MIlMliaa, tMti. 
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circle>i, from andUior coiwiUcmtiou — tbc relation of ^< and collars 
to serpent worship. The hnck» of the heads of several luamini- 
form Idols have sirallar circular l)gurei« cut witli gn-at cure; thoy 
sometimes iippeMr nls<) on the siirfneo of the stone eollursi which are 
i<lenlitie<i as the Imcks of serpents, it is »>ut;ge«»tu(.l tJmt these fuct*<, 
taken with others, reveal the true nature of rine stones and tUKin- 
miforni J' //'//', to the ehboration of which hj'pothesis a special paper 

mijrht he deve)te(l. 

The pietojfraph lijfuretl as A is oval in form, with two pits repra- 
senting the eyes and a median j^roovo lietween them. Althoagh thhi 
is a rare form, it is on the whole comparable with those previously 

descrihed. 

Two horns on the head of the pictographs remll siimliu aj>p<;ndagu8 
to the heads of tiifures from the island of Guadeloupe, reproduced in 
Mason's nionoy^ruph. The proper interpretation of these a|>(M*ndages 
is beyond the author's ahilitv, hut attention niny liere he called to the 
fact, that in stone amulets and in burnt-cby figures the Autilleans often 
represented the fore legs or arms ahove the head. In such cases, 
however, hands, iingxtrs, or claw s are commonly indicated, but no sign 
of these apjiears in tfir pictoj^niphj*. 

There is a second j^roup of vvcU-preservod river pictogniphs on a 
rock in the middle of the stream before mentioned, higher up than 
those on Senor lioig's farm, near Sefior Salvador I'onz's bouse. These 
also are readily accessible froni the road, IxMng cut on a bowlder just 
back of the outhouses of the residence. Their situation is such, how- 
ever, that it is impossible to take good photographs of them. An 
examination of them shows that they do not ditler {irejitly from those 
just figured and descrilR'd. fr<»ni the howldiM- which marks the south- 
eastern corner of the Itoig farm. The pictographs of the second 
group are figured as L They repeat the features already considered, 
which likewise occur on the walls of caves to 1k' described later. In 
the upfK-T member there are two spirals facing each other and united. 
Unlike the other spiral-form pictographs, this figure has a circle 
between the two terminal Spirals. In a lower figure there is a represen- 
tation of the human face with its mouth connected by a median groove 
with the top of the head, and alKi\ (> it a circle with radiating lines 
recalling solar nys. This upper ligure would appear to represent a 
crown* drawn out of perspective, and the radiating lines the f (Others 
which were upjM'ndtHl to it. 

Still ascending the river a few hundred yards beyond the picto- 
graphs last recorded, one reaches a beautiful waterfall called £1 Salto 
de Merovis, situated about 6 miles from Utuado, where also is found 
a group of river pictographs, differing somewhat from those 

lik)' ntc'iiiiK-^. MUActUMiguri giive Culutobiut taiv ol Uient: u(ij(x:tj<, ivhlcli hi- (ouk lo Spain l<i preKot 
to t)l« klUf Mid ^UMB. 
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described. At thte point the river plunges orer and unong grant 
bowldont, resting Iumc and tli<>ro in deep \x»o\a. These smooth, water- 
worn rocks afford a fiftiii^r -^iirfnco for piftographic work, specimens 
of which aru found «»catterod «)ver the larger bowldcrti projecting above 
the falls and the still water of the pools. Several of these pictures 
are barely lej;il»le; dtlicis. althou^li easy to tnioo, owinjr t** their posi- 
tion arc ditiicuit to photo^'raph auccessfuUy. One of the fonoa found 
near tha falls it> tigured ai> J. 

Another pictograph (plate uc, pt 8, Xr) repreaents a face about a 
foot in diameter, with thr(>e pits for the cye.s and mouth. There is no 
representation of n IkkIv »or i^i there any attempt to depict the sal's or 
other appendages to the head. 

Figured aa Hs a circle In which is contained a cresc^t, nuggeative 
of the moon. 

In till" same plate is a pietogrnph <»f the same general type as 
those nlrcjuly cou.-*idered, destitute of a mouth, with two circles for 
ejeSf and suggesting the beginnings of spiral«. 

Specimen n has u pyriform face with ear pendants well tvpresented. 
Th<' ( Vi s are circles with centnil pupils; the mouth is rudely indicated, 
and parallel Hues extend downwani froui the chin. This exauiplo, 
which ii» one of the best at the fells, is found high on the front of a 
bowlder, the slippery sides of which almost forldd climbing. 

Specimen » is u long, almost stmight, line witli a spiral termination 
at each end. i'lie whole hgure measures about a toot and a iialf. and 
may be a whirlpool symbol. 

Near the last-mentioned pictograph is one (y<) with eyes, nose, and 
mouth well represented. Aljove the mouth appear two crescentic 
marks, opposite each othei-, indicating the cheeks. Among numerous 
other pictographs on these rocks are two circles, each representing a 
haman face with eyes and mouth clearly indicated. 

Several pictoffniphs are found on rnrks in the river beyond the 
falls. One of the largest groups occurs near Adjuntas, and there are 
othent between the falls and Utuado. 

.Some of the n>ost instructive river pictographs in Porto Kico are 
found at the eastern end of the island. There are many near Fajado, 
and others are on the Kio Blanco not far from Nagualjo. A short 
distance f ran Juneos, near the road from Hnroacoa to that town, there 
are seveml river pictographs of the same general obaiacter as those 
dcs<'ribetl. 

The author's attention lias been called to a pictograph (plate LXi, a) 
which is a profile sketch of a mammiform 2<«ni, or idol with a conical 

ext«>n.sinn on the hack, lit* lias sp( n ul^ou rock etching with a body of 
zig/a^' form, n'calting lightning. The forms which these pictographs 
take are almost numberless, but in all there is a common likeness to the 
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iacised d«conttion{i found on wooden and stone stools, idols, and other 

objects undoubtedly of pn-bistorir iimnufacture. 

Tbe niujority of thoo i'!u>fi iH of river pictoj/^raphs, es|XH'inlly fliose 
along the Kio Gmnde de An>('ilj<t, occur in tbe neigh lx>i'liuoil of dunce 
I^anSf which will be dealt witli pres«M)tly. 

r.WK PKTlMJKATHS 

Numerous pictogniphs iir«> found ailso in tlic (nvos. w> common Iti t!it> 
calcareous rockfri of tbe Uluud. Tbe number of tbe.se caverns in I'orto 
Rico is very great, hut not all of them contain Indian pietnivi* on their 
wulls. In many « a»ies sucii pictures may once liave existed, gradually 
Ix'ing covei"ed by staliu titic deposits on t!io or erasi'd by super- 

ticial eroiiion. A.h a rule ca\ e pictugrapbs were not cut with tbe smuie 
care as the river picto^rrapbs. from which they differ n\m in size, 
shape, and appareiitly in siyniticance. The iMjtryoidal f i' mi taken by 
many of tlie stalactifos lend tlif mscU < ■. to relief can'in^' w liicli dourly 
iti often conil)ined with surface cutting, affording forms intermediate 
between pictograpbs, or cuttings on flat surfsees, and sculptures. 
Many of these cave {nctogrupbs are found in places not now readily 
accessible; others occur on slabs of rock whicb lif nn the cave floor. 

Tbe Cueva de la>! tiolondrinai*("'c-ave of tbe swallows") near Manati, 
and £1 CJonsejo (*^the council house near Areciho, are ty]>ical lorali 
ties for the .study of <'avo pictograpby. Tbe walls of t!ic former cave 
are covered with a sticky, {rreenisb-lilark --ulHtnnre « liit li had par- 
tially concealed .some of the pictographs, but otberss of large size and 
good workmanship were quite readily seen. The fallen bowlders at 
tbe back of tbe cave also had goml pictograplis cut upon them. More 
than ten lork carvinfrs on tbe wall> were counted, and there were 
otbefii which were undoubtedly ot)scured by the covering that bad 
been deposited over the wbIIm. The more striking pictognipbs from 
this cave are tbe following: 

<>t!e, uhout inf'hi's in diameter, iiu i-i d ahout limist-bigli on a rock 
whicb had fallen from tbe roof. A slab of stone bearing this picture 
was cut out, but on 'account of ita great weight it was not brought 
away. 

Plate i.x. pt '/, rcprcwntj* one of the hcstof all the ]»icto(5rnj»hs in 
tbih cave. It nieasurcs aliout 16 inches in diameter, and was cut on the 
pi-ojccting front of a fallen bowlder, making the face very prominent. 
The iKxly is represented by parallel lines. 

Tllu^l ration r rcpr-c-ctits n picfn<rr;iph ahfint n fof)t long. «"onsistitig 
of bcjid and body, with legs a()ix'aring on each siile folded lo the b«Kiy. 
Like some of the river pictographs near Utuado, it has two horns or 
anterior appendages, one on each side of the liead. This tigure recalls 
the outline of small stone amulets from Porto Kico and iwuto Domingo. 
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Tb«^ pictograpli ti«jure(l as « heIon«,'s to u type sonu-whiit difffn-iit 
from t!io pm-(«(lin<r. Init m-all.s those on the rivt>r ro<'k near rtuado (< ). 
The appendages lo the side of the head re><eiiililc ear:*. On the top of 
tho head th^re is a ttmaller circle witli vhicti it \fs connected b,v a groove. 
Kyes and mouth are represented by three rings. 

S|«'eini(Mi f coiisist.s of a nn tjuiLrulai- 'uhIv inuriied off into Hi|iinre.««. 
having an oval head witii eui ii[jpendages. Tliere are no iudie«tion.s 
of eyes, but the cheekit are repre^nted by crescentic in'oo^es. 

The three pictures shown in » to to represent f hui tiny have 
been much eroded ;iti(l di'^tijjnred by time. ( )riirii>nlly tliey were 
evitiently more coinphaite<l than tiieir present outline would soeuj to 
indimte. 

Some tine pictogmphs are to-be seen in the eave called £1 Consejo,* 
on the «wt;it«' of ^Ir r>t'nt<»n. not far froni Areeibo. The neighboring 
Imuilei, -seliooi, ami hacionda \n'iiv the nuuie .MiralUjres. This cave is* 
reached after an boar's ride by coach to Bj'adera, and thence by horse 
for another hour and by elimbing up the mountain to the entrance, 
which i-i qiiito ra-ily urci'-'^iblc. The eave is spacious, roughly dome 
Hha|MHl, and Hgbtt^d at the end opposite the entrance by a large arched 
openin^r, which loolts out on the stc^p mountain aide. Thia opening 
was. in all probability, the original Imiian entrance, forall thecarvingi^ 
are placed near that end, as if to decorate it or to be eonspienously in 
view a.s one entered the cave. There are acvcu faceb or hends, all dose 
together and nil on one aide of the archway. One of them pictographs 
is esjjecially conspicuous; it is well made, partly in relief, with what 
app ar tf) be head, nosiC, and pointed chin. The other six fares arc 
siiinpier, t'onsisting of pits arranged in triaDglcs, soujetimee« surrounded 
by a line to indicate the lace. Of tfaeee. two ftices are cut on rounded 
pivtuberances and four are merely incised in the flat rocks. One of 
these, rtilled by a peon •"el dfos niejor tie txHlo^." has the eyes cut 
obliquely , sloping from the nose upward. 8inulai oblique eyea may be 
noted on many pottery heada, one of the beat of whicii waa collected 
by the author near Santiago de los Caballeros in Santo I)omingo.'' 

As the name 'Ud dios"' implies, there .survivi'> in the minds of the 
Ciibaros, or country peopleof Portollico, a belief that the.>c pictographs 
were intended to represent Indian goda. Of the same import al^o U 
the lore among these i)eopie concerning caves, which in jwrt at least 
is a snrvivn! of tlie revcrpnee with which caverns were regarded in 
aboriginal life. Stories tlial caves are the abode of !*pirits are widely 
currant among the unlettered people of Porto Kicoand Hanto Domingo. 
According to a superstition which prevails among inany of the West 
Indian islanders, some of these caves arc still inhabited. It i» aaid 

« Hto A. B. CouM bafl kindly fivea im tbete tnteretUns nuu» ol her vMt lo tUa mn. 

kOneat Um temit ngani Iv CtarlevoU la IW (Biilato>4eri*l* Avmsnole vnde B. SKmOatat, 
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that if objeciH are placo<l at their onti-anccs tiu>y iiro removed within a 
ahort time by troglodyte^!, and debris at the cave mouth is Haid to be 
swept awfty in a manner otherwise inexplicable. I was told by a man 
who owns OIM^ of tho firu'st woodon sfools in Sunto DoniiMtro t liat li<» 
obtained it from a (iitmro wiio .said tliat while hunting a goat in the 
mountains he atraved into a cave which bad not been entered in mod> 
em timen. Penetratinfff an inner chamber be saw in the dim light 
what lie supposed to bo ono of thi»se cave-dwellern. Ho stnirk :ii it 
with hit$ mucliete and lied, but afterward returned to Hnd that the 
objectof his fear was a wooden t<tool, whicli ho removed and sold. A« if 
to corroborate the story of this ^'paistmo" (conntryman), the object, 
which i- Iiii!onn< rrioiifrh iti fnrm mid fcattiro to frighten anyoni' if 
encountered in the glwniy environment of a cave, tttill »how.s tlie 
marks of the nuich«'te. A wooden stool or duh* in the Smithsonian 
collection descrilMnl by Mason, alleged to be from Turks island, is 
Maid to be h;t< Iced ))y the liutehet of a vandal/* P^rbape the mutila- 
tion was due to fear rather tlian to malice. 

Near the hacienda Rarranea. not far from the military road of Porto 
lUoo from Ponce to .luana Diaz, there are .some instructive picto- 
graphs, t!i(^ ^itimfion <>f n tiicli is iieculiar. On the side of the rliff 
overlooking the river are numerous small caves, some of which are 
mere niches in the rock. One of theite is barely large enough to 
admit the human body, but by lying at full length one may force hiM 
headand shoulder< throuirli the entrance into an enlarLT'd -jpnre inrln^od 
by rock walls. Upon the surface of this rock there are several pi« t()- 
graphs, the most gtriking of which are here reprodoced on plate i^i, 
«-<•. Somoof these rock etchings appear to have been pecked intothe 
rock surface nmi then filled with pigment or earth of a color different 
from that of the rock. Others are single pictograpbs. Their sides 
average from 6 to 18 inches in length. 

Specimen has a triangidar form, reminding one of the pmfilo of a 
throp pointed stone idol. In we n repre.sentntion of tlic Iwml 
and part of the body of a huiuau being, the eyes and mouth Indng 
readily recognized. Above the head there is a crescent-shaped liody 
cros.sed by a series of lines incised slightly in the rock surface. This 
individual pirtoi^niph is situated on tlio ri<rht-hand wall. 

The form tigured as <• wa.s undoubtedly intended to represcut the 
human htce, the eyes, moutli, and cheeks being well represimtipd. In d 
is represented a pictograph found in a neighljoring cave or shrine. 
This Hl<i'\vi>(' rppro-ont'i u hutimn faff, but Iia> a no-^c whirli appears 
as a groove from the top, imparting a heart -^liaped outline to the 
whole. There is also a representation of an appendage to the side of 
the head, but the nature of this is not clear from the pict<^taph. 

Several very <j(H)d |iii f ooniphs oc»'ur in fa< e-, t,{ t!ie granite near 
the falls of the Kio Bhinco, llumaooa, Porto Kico. Of tliese Mr L. M. 
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McComitck, cuntor of tbe Museum of Natural History at Olen 

island, N'ow Knohpllf, \. Y.. luis sent the Stnhh.suniHn Institution a 
few kodak photographic, from which the followin^f are copied. They 
coDtain no new type, but come from new loaiHticii. 
Plate ^. reprewnts the head and body of some totem, the former 

with f yt's, mouth, and prominent ears. This pictoffraph has an ohject 
of some kind represented aWove the head. The s(|uan> Inxiy liears a 
cross, the arm-s of which extend to the four corners. Specimen/" 




\i> differout from moHt pictogruplis iti having tlic eyes in relief in 
NUnken rakvities. A number of parallel or radlatiniir lines ariee from 
the chin and lower side of the head. Similar lines occur in other ptc- 

to<5rrjjtlj.s and are fotnul likewise on (•»»rfaiti ptlltir <fniio<. Spocinieii ' i-s 
not u di:^tiuclive form of pictojjrapli, but is worthy of note on account 
of the singular form of the body and the median groove down the fronts 
Copies of pietographM from St Kitt8 are %ttred on the aooompany- 
int; cut (figure 
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Trae Carib pictographs fnun St Vini^'nt am tiirurcd on plate UUt. 
The n>seniMfltu'eH to pictt><ri;i|>lis from Porto Kioo are very jpneai, 
enpecially iu the ca<j« of those shown in fi. 

Stone Coums 

Xf) iircheolog;ical object8 found in Porto Riio have iittnu ted more 
lUti iition and nre nir»r«» <-hHm<'ti'nsti«- of th»^ i-^land" than those rinjjs 
uiadoof stone that fn)ni their shapi-.-iare called coUartior hoi-se collars. 
Altbodifh several have been foand in Santo Doming and in the Let^r 
An(ill> >, tlit^ iiiiihIm i' lollcn tcd in Porto Rico far exceeds that from all 
the other West Jiidii's. Tiicro are in the UniUnl Statr^ some sixty of 
thetju ohjcct*, alH)ut evenly distributed Ijetweeii the coUectiou> in 
Wadbington and New York. Several are in European museumfl, in 
the Black mo re an<l Christy collections in England, and in the piihlic 
museums of I'aris. lierlin, Stockliolin. Copenhagen, and otlir r < ities. 
It ha.s bevn etitiumted that there are about ouo hundred Porto Kican 
collars the ownership of which is known. 

While these oliject.s, as a ruh-. e the collar shape several are sim- 
ply stone rintfs. roughly formed, as if unfinished specimens, and others 
are simplj- stoucs u itli a rowid or oval perfomtion. Their size is far 
from uniform, but their ijhape U almortt without exception oval. The 
kinds of rock of which they are are made diU'ci'. as does the technic 
of the spcfMrnens. Some of the collars show undoubted signs of jieck- 
ing, but as a rule the surface of the completed form shows that they 
were polished by rubbing. They rank among the finest specimens of 
stoneworking l)v the Indians of America. 

I*rofessor Mason classifies these stone rings in two groups, (1) the 
massive and (2) Ihe slender oblique oval.'' Those of the latter group are 
as a rule the better made, being sometimes highly ornamented, with 
ornamentation limited to the pointed jwle. The tuassive collars bear 
su|>erricial tlecomtions that are indike the designs on the slender oblique 
oval. The following observations ou tiic cla^sificatiou of »toDe collars 
were published in the author^s article on Porto Kican Stone Collars 
and Tripointed Idols: 

ProieaBor Maaon dutinguvbes two dames <>f ^ttmo rollan, which be calls "the 
msMive oval wid th© ulender oblique ovtLU- > |» ar -!m|)ed.** **The lattw,** he 

pays, "art' far lu.iiv hL-hlx ;m.1;-;;<-.1 anil ornanicntcil tii;iii ;![.■ f..inirf. nii'I ^.ni.c nf 
tlx; ornHiiieiituI jtutterus <>u tbc uuueivt: iunan are ruproduccU but mure elaborated un 
the olendf r variety, notabtjr the faurd-flhK|ied ridge flarronoding the pnoelRi 

(-'ollarH iif }K>fh cla-'Mi'M are yulxiivi<K->l l>y tlie same author into two f;roup«, <'i) the 
riglit-!<h<>ulilerf)l un<l ('») the left-shouMeriHl oillarf, whirh may l)e ilisiinjruijiheil an 

•Set- l>. HriritKii, On ii IVtn«)ypli fr<iin tj.v Islsnul uf St Vliireiit. I'luciidinff •</ (Ac .liWtmy i^f 
S*ttu<it S)-oiu-f, I'hiiiKli'lpliin, ii!««'.>. Tlio !i|»-cinioii4 K<iil t» hnve iKtrii found In Seoltaod bjr Ouilc'l 
Wflmili, lis «n< («>liit.<l out (.y s(fVL-n«, iiro pmlwiblv Wc-t IikIIhii 

fcTtii' Ijilliiii T CHlli vliiiri i>( .Vtitii|Uitii-- fn>ra I'^rtn Ricn in the Nmimml Slii-cum, aii>i tin- <iui.Hlo 
Oollt'i'tioii <>/ AittS'iulili-^ in I'liitiif H Pitrc. tiiiuiKluupf. Wtcl Iiiilii'*: ri'priiit. y. Stt-V, IwjM. 'J lawurli- 
ck'txirlKlimlly it|i).<.'nt<-<l in itu' >''i>7A.->oiiteii JftjaorfflorlSKaiidUW, naqMclivalf All rafemiLiMlO 
I'fuUwjr MttMiU uru iM lhi"> rvpriuL 
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followH: If we iiiia^^irie tho collar plaii'd over tljo nwk, with itw HnnK)th tNljn* rentiiiK 
on the chest and the pointed pole banging downward, the collar may be calhxl left- 
shouMetvd when the projection " fointly r«>pnihlintr a Uwhiii^ of the two ends of a 
lii.np" tih" wearer's Iff t ^i'U' aii'l tiir di-f.irali'il panel mi tli,' riLrht. When, 

liowever, tlietie {lurtiuiM have reversnxi pcmition^ tlu- collar i» i-alled ri^ht-nhouldered. 
Certain of the tnaatlve eollare have no mperfidal deeontioo, hnt are obnply per- 
f<»nite<l Hione*', ixiwihly luiflnishetl speciiiienx. 

The general chanu'ter of the two •iroiiiM of stone n.llunr, jini>."itve and slender 
ohliqneovate, differs to Huch an extent that it would weni if their u.-h?; were not the 
Mme, and the differences in the ajrmbolic markiajp* on their aartacea would imply a 
different interpi«tatlon of their meanintr. For infitanee, while the theory that thea<i 

colliin^ wi-n- W'^rr. ovrr tin- li-'ck np)ilie!' fairly w ril t..llir >;, iid.-r . a at»- \ ari>-t v, it 
(ai\» to apply to tioiiie of tiie uiaiwive fornix. Although the latter might lie regairded 



panel border perforation; up, undecoratcl panel; upp, Uitdc4X>raied panel pit; uja&, 
undeoorated panel border; upy, und<H'orat««1 panel jtroove. Tl>eae regions are in 

rever>H.' |M.i-itii;riff in riirht aii'l left-haii<l(-(! i-'.ilai^ atul \-ary in form aecopdu^ to the 

simple or t')idH<niie c tmrucicr of the ornaineiilation. 

h. /f(*)w. — The BO-ealle«l in a rouiuh'd. iienerally luipoliHhtil, pn>niinence Of 

Bweiiing, well marked in alender hnt aliment in nia0oi\i; coilant, lieing generally either 
plain or m decorated that it «epa rates the two panela 

In niiiMi<ive foni)- 'hi- i- eonthieut with the inideconitt-d paoab, bat In the 
•ieu<ler it ia evidently a coutiuuatiou of the decorative panel. 

p, Projeetian, — ^The projection, which is a rignifirant feature of the colhir, haa the 
form of a .■•li^ht. n>iindfd elevation. < lii«i'|y :tppre«?K'<l to the UhIv of the collar, to 
which it ap|>earH to be l»ound by au enciivling ridge or lillet. In uuii«»ive collars 
there are generally t«'o ptotiibeeaacee whidi may tie called projection*, one on «ach 




i 



atf instromentooif tortaTeoraj-m- 

ImiIm I if !iervitu<lf, this interjire- 
tation would hanliy hold fur 
the KleiKlcr exaniplet-. On the 
Other hand, it can nut be reaaon« 
ahlv cUumed that the me and 
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'•I'll' "f t V.c ri'l'/c: I 'ut ill sli-ii.lcr ri ilhu < tln-n- N ■ ukv muc, ',s'liii !i ., ■ 1 1 h • r'„'i'^ fntm iiinler 
tlif Hhouliler dllft ou the «ule ojipoaite the bi:iHH. i^oiii<>timfS tlio |>roj«cUuu w f«r- 
niksd, often with pits like eyea, and in one «xdkr tlie prominenoe is twid to Iutci the 
tnrni <>( u simko's liwt<l.<' 

III,. .Shutdtltr ridiji: — The .•'houMtT riil)ji' in u raiM'd Ixanii rnt in l()\v n-lii'f, partly 
cni-m'linir tht? 4'ollar near thi- ha*- uf lh«- i)n>jc<-ti()ii. whh'h it :i|>(H-Arx to )>iiul to th« 
body of the collar, it i« mmiotiiues brood and flat, but more commonly 19 a narrow 
bead, and in nnieive fonns where tliera are two |irojection8 it fills the interrsl 
bftwwt) tht'iii. R;»rely atwnt, it is in lii^h r»'lit'l. 

(//». I)fi-ur<ikd pmul. — This term is applied to that n^nion of tii>' 'dhirthHt lirs 
atijiiioiit to ti>«- )m>.'»', on thf si<l<< oiqiCHit^tlie projection. Wbili< the nuiup is a itsfli)] 
one fur dutingiushing thia part in aome Bpecimena, tbi« panel, althuugii wnootli, ia 
not ornamented. The ((enenil outline of the deronited panel of the ob1ique-o\'ate 
i-oilars is i|ii)Mlr:it(- or Ira] ■. /.liilal, with or without u nmntinal |>ani'l ri<li:e foriii*-"! hy 
a !<halluw gnjuvv. lit the maHiuve (oniu< the outline of tbi« piim*l is oiten triangular. 
The mperlii^al deeofwtion of the panels of niaaaive oollaia, when prenent, ia leM 
elaboratv than that of tlie slcnilor oiii-r', ami consist,- iiiaitily of [lit-*, inriM'-l firrh-s, 
trian;:li'!^, or {lumllel lintm. rigurvjj of facta* with ejcji and uiouth an- swiuiftinii'S cut 
on thiN punt'l, which ia ordinarily auiooth, ita anrfiuie il^tly cokvimk, and often 
highly polished. 

Dfforated patut honker. —The nunvin of the decorated panel is called the panel 

ti' ir-iliT. Ill • i!i;!.|iii--civ ;it 11:11- tin - l" ir<!i-r i- rnt in the form nf a ri.l-.^ 1. 1< .| ,1 ,1 lut.i 

fcrnlls. often \s\l\\ jiita rt-iseiaMiii;,' . vi-. In itiiijr«>iv(> collar- \\;\- IxisiK r is !»oin«;- 
times lynched up into thrvo triait^'Ies. An examination i f 1)1 ' I rorHled lanel boi^ 
der in several apedmena of ahinder coUan reveals a convenUonal face with repivwn- 
tations of ear pendants on each oda. In othan the faea and e*n appear on the 
|jaiu-l )ior<ler, hut are luoro conventhmaliicd. The beat qiecimene of panel boidci 
deooratioiu are scroll tigare«. 

djpjr. DmNKrinf paiwf j/roone.— A fnwve bounding the deeorated panel and separalinf 
it fron) the jianel ridp- often niarkx the Hrait of the jwiiel. In ohli-ittc-uvnte oillan^ 
this riilge in >rcnemliy pin<-hed up into im ck-vation at one an^le of tlie punol, which 
is j>erforate<l, thu>^ foruiing one dei-orateil panel honler iterforaUon. The object of 
this perforation iitpOp) is unknown, bat the care with which the ridge is nio<lifiedat 
this point indicates that it must have been an inportant one. Maarive ovate collars 
have no {H'rforateil an^le uf the panel. 

II/*. / 'inli'dtniitit /Kinrl. — The undeciinited |Hinel lies Ijetween the shuuhler ri'lije und 
the )y<)f^; it ha.'a a pjinel ridjre hut no deconiteil |>anel border. In mawive oval col- 
lars the undecurated panel is simply a rough, tflightly convex plane axtending from 
one of the prt>jeetion!e to the jHile (vf the collar, thft boss of this variety being atwnt. 
Ill muny of the oliiiipie-ovate colliir« there i;^ an elonKat»ii shallow depression in tho 
middle of this panel, bat this is absent in the massive type. The meaning of this 
pit is unknown, but its rough surface suffiests titat It may ha^'e been the place of 

attachment I if .11. . >r:i:ni;ent like a nuprt't "f -'old or u fni^meiit of sht-!!. <*nthe 
Acusta fheftrv lijut h lu!ad Wiu* formerly ultat hinl to the collar, the rouub ssirlaiv i>( 
thiapunel may have U-eii the place of union, in which case the pit in the middle rif 
the panel would have served to strengthen the attachment The undecurRteil panel 
often has a panel groove ( ufj] and bonier (upb), but neither of these Is ho elaiio- 
rHt. ly di l l ir il.' ! .L-i the corn«c|»oiidiiu; nvion of ihedecorated panel. The ninuh sur- 
face oi Che urultx-urati^i panel iiseoiwlant in ail cuUar«, indicatiug that it wai^ hidden 
or covered in aoine way. 

sThb^pv' in"'! iiouiii^i hy Mr lAiiptM B. Sirttlw. ol Ar.dlm, whctluutent llwawlioradtawlag 
whifhrtiow'thf kriMiiiii iin- (omi »(• malce's bcwt. 
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Tejjrions vre very imperf^tly indicated. The Icoob i» HxmXU not pioin- 
iiioiit, tho Ihiss l!ir<.'(\ and flic [Mncis iire olwciin'ly iiiflicjit«'«l. The 
MurfiuM' is much worn. A .'^leuder colbr b deticribed and Ugured by 
rrufcs-sui- Mason as follows: 

Th<> fthonldrr in diflHnctly Misshaped, havlnir « p«ck«d cbamfer on it« oatwunl 

l>i>rii'ni. Till- iiiin^'. iTH'slioiiMcr ridp- isxpiiir |ir"ii, incut. Tin- riiiht or j<laiii (Hinel 
w iiiclofi'il in a '|<ii«iirilHU'ral ridp-, whicli Ijwirx <>ii tin- uiiildlv i«i it>i ariffrinr and p<>i»- 
teriorridflfl)! very marked pnr«llinK- This is a coiwUint fmture on the anterior Mid 
jHinterior ni:irt;iiis of the jiBncI on tin* (<lioul<U'tv«I ^'lAf wJu'IH'Vjt lliis jiancl ).•> jiivm- 
t«uC- The fjuv of iIk' |>anfl i;* lM>iin<lt><t liy ii iMinicr ri"l>r<' ati'l ornainfnti-d by a larije 
ring intbeoeoter, on oiili(>rhi<l(>of w hirh a lininan hviirawn up n-iirtm-niol. The 
anterior maiKia of this panel, which 1 have called the panel bonier, i» a dooble 
acroll. 

In e the icnob is confluent with tlie bftud^ and the latter is aepaiuted 

hy suni»« di^fntico from tin* undcforut^-d pimrl bordor, which i"* moit? 
proMount-oil tluin it usually is in slcndor * t»Uars. AlM)ut midway in its 
leugth thiii (Nuiet border ha8 a slight elevation,' and there i^-i a pro- 
nounced groove separating the uadecorated panel border fratn the 
boss. In tho iTiichiU' of the undeoonted panel is a pit whieh tii quite 
indistinct in tho figure. 

The boss is low and bligbtly inclined toward the undecorat^ panel. 
Ita surface is rough a« compared with the other parts of the collar 
except tlio un<h'ronit(Hl panel. Thr dccDnitcd jtHiu l sinontli, di«-ti- 
tute of ornamentation, and honiuU^d by a sniooth jnin*'! ri«ig«'. The 
aurftioe of this collar, which is one of the best in the collection, shows 
signs of much handling. 

Tlie rcmainiufT collnr ir^] i< Inrir^r thnn the lust ])ri'( <'dinir one. and 
ha-s a much rougher ^urface. The knob is triangular or pcjir-shajied, 
and confluent with the surface of the collar on the sides. The band is 
not represented, this being one of the few specimens of slender col- 
hlrs fff)m whieh it is missing. 

The undecorated panel ims a long shallow depression that occupies 
almost its entire length, and the ui^ecorated panel border and ridge 
are only obscurely indicated. The boss is more pixmouneed than tlukt 
of spi'citnen plate Lxvi, and it- tn]) tips -^lirfhtly to tlie left. 

The tlecoratcd panel lias au obscurely iudicated jMinel groo\ «' and is 
slightly sunken below the let'el of the adjacent surfoce of the collar. 
It Is smooth and without .sufM'rficittl ornamentation. 

Ill liouii'- 'Ji' Mild '2~ is slirn\-n ;i v'u-w of a slender <i\;itf < oII:Tr taken 
from the .side of the decorated panel. The b«>.«*s of this specimen 
appears to be truncated, and the tiepression in the uiidecorated panel 
is large, occupying almost tlie whole surface of the panel. The band 
is ln-niul ;it\(| t!i<- kiinf* Imtlon-sliupi i!. There is :i >]i:h (' lietween (he 



undei<irated panel liiargiu and the bund, the diameter of which is 
slightly greater than that of the collar below the knob. The ear-like 
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knob, but with no hidicatioti of ft band. The deoonitcd panel, will 
be seen referrinff to the iiceompftlljin^' illustnition, pjusscs iinpor- 
ceptif'ly into th*> t nd of tlie undeconted pAoel. The shoulder is 

angular and tlu; .surface rough. 

:Spic)nien /' lukfi a highly urnftinented deoonted panel with well- 
marked iMiicl groove and ridge. The knob is conspicuous. th<' Umd 
bead-like: tho underonitcd pain I is alisent. The sfioulilci of tliis 
specimen is round, with no tendency to nngidarity, its surface rough 
and unpolished. While Mverai of the parts of a typical tniisiiire 
coUar are evident in this apecimen, its general app<mmnce is some- 
what different; of all the sjx'ciraens obtained from Pnrto Rico tlif« 
upproxiiuatos iiio,sL closely to the ittuae lings from the roast states of 
Mexico. 

Speeinien/'has all the ap|>e«i"Hnce of an unfinished collar, thcsuper- 
ticinl decorations hcing simply blocked out. There i.s no diffpri>ntia- 
tion of the panels, aild the knobund band arc only obscurely indii>ate<i. 
Thi« is the heaviest colfair in the edieetion, bat not the rudest in de- 
sign, for there are two otiinrs which hare no indication whatever of 
superticial decoration of any kind. 

Profe*isor Mason describes rive s{H'cimens of massive collar:^, four 
of which are right-shouldere<l and one is li>ft-8hou]dered. The two 
specimens figured can hardly bp called ty])i( al. nnc (no. 17107) hav- 
ing a ceitaiu likeness to that figured as f/, pktc ulv, which is an 
aberrant form. 

The niftin features of the ma.ssive o\al Kns, lM?side.s those implied 
in their name, are the total ab>ono(« i>f tin' l><]ss, a t('n<lfiH-y of tlie pro- 
jectiuu to doubling, and the absence of a ridge or groove about the 
ttodecorated panel which contains the pit, so constant in slender ovate 
collars. 

An examination of thi.s '-crirs of niassivi' collars, iione of which 
have ever before Imscd figured or descrilx'd, shows that they .should 
not be regarded as unfinished specimens of the slender oblique tyjie 
unless it is to bo sup)>o^d that unfini.sln^d t-ollars ha\ >> dciorations of 
their owti that c an not bo modified into those rharacteristic of the 
hiender otili<|Uc collars. The dij^tinct oval form of the maiit>ive collur», 
•8 compared with the pointed ovate form of the slender collars, is 
also an argument against supposing that the former are unfinished 
forms of the latter. 

SWNDEU COIXAB8 

Plate T.xvT, -/, repro^cnts a slender stone collar of the Latimer colle*-- 
tion with an obscure kuob and a broad, slightly rounded band. Its 
surface rough and unpolished, and there is an indication of a boss. 
The und»'coiatc<l panel is barely differentiat4Kl from the IxKly of the 
collar. Speciiiieu 6 is a slender ovate collar in which the diiforent 
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|Nine1 ifl inclased hy a riAf^ with the pniiniii«n(m and ia rongrh peeked over ite intm- 

ri<>r(f!«riv T)ir left panel i> itn ln^-^l Ii\ ;l riiliri-. iiiiil wiL-. fMi-nicrSy Well <>rn;lliu-ntc<!, 

Init it nov, nearly wurn oil, w Ut'ther hy uiH> or tiiii«- 1 cuiiitia mty. Ttu* \mmi 
ImrcltT in a dt-lirato tlouMo wntll, llaviIl^' two of the voliiten jM-rforattNl. The Uies, 
« hU'h in iiioft of the slender colUra U an iiunien!^ ^u-ollin|{, obliqoa to the pbuw of 
the Htono, in in this specimeu rolled out like a poutint; lip. 

Specimen a, like the collan« on the last-preeeding plate (lxti). Iim 
a finely decorated panel border, with much the Name design as charac- 
terizes thcni. Tho .syinholisiii of th»' lijrure not n]»p;ui'nt, hut the 
region nonr the bosn re<»emMes a human face wiih eveMt and mouth. 
Below the chin are two lateral exteni«ion«» that might be compared to 
ui-ms. and below these isa body with posterior appendage»i. The same 
iijjure is repoutod in reveiNC »)itler. enflinj^ with v Imt miglit ho rnllcd 
a represeiitaC ion of the head. It is apptirent that if the design cut on 
the decorated, panel border of thio collar U intended to represent a 
human face, arms, and legv, thew are highly conx'vntionalized. 

Professor Mason writer of this speciaien, plate ucvni: 

The Hhoulder in well wl att fnun tin- Ktotic, ami if !«uI»1»'m<1«n1 liy a very fhaltow 
ridjie. The left ]>aiiL'nia>< the inarv'iiial proiniiienreM and oval ili']ir»-><Hi'>ri. Thi-ri^ht 
pan*-! ix incKweil in a riiitci- Ioojn-*! at the npjM-r antcrinr cumcr. whii li i~ < 'intinue^l 
to forni • furt of the panel marginal acroU. The panel is ornwitente<l with a dotted 
drclfl at each end, inrloeed in a sifirmold Hdge, the enda of which expttQ<l gracefully 
to till the triantfiilnr a. . - u. (u. . i. th. jsijrnioid, tlt»circle6> and the twrder ridge oi 

the panel, Th** Ivi^- i- rulu'dl up .11 tlic ifi-idr. 

The unde«'omted pitiei has a broad border, u long, deep pit, and « 
prominent bos«t. The band is separated a considerable disttance from 
the undeeorated iwinel borderland the knob is prominent, with a slight 
depression on each side. The collar is well tiiiidc and flie surface IS 
HUiouth with the exception of that of tiie nnde«-onited iwnel. 

Specimen d of plate ucvii alffo has an elaborat<>ly cnt panel Ijorder, 
tiiedetaibof wbieb are better brought out in ixvin. 'i. Tliiseollar has 
a prominent boss and a smooth deeomted ]»i«tTf l w ith nii obseurelv iitdi 
tilted border wliicli has u slight protulH'nince midway in its Icnglli on 
each side. The knob is very pronounced, and the band is obscure, being 
a swellinj;; in the collar with undefined limits. The tipccimen is unlike 
movt sli iifler cdlffirs in hnvitiff the diann^ter of the region Itctween the 
decorat<>d panel iHirder and the knob houcwhut lcs.s than that of the 
region near the knob. 

The ligiires intnxluced on plate i.xvin rppreserit the decorated panel 
>»order and surface of three slender o\ ;ite collars, which nre shown in 
former plutci^. It will be noted that there i.-^ only t lie must distant 
likeness between the figures, but all have circles as the most prominent 
oriiamentHtion. 

These tlirei' lijrures. fmin Mason's catsdno'ije of the Latimer collec- 
tion, show otiier dec*)ration«i of slender collars on the panels. In <t 
there is a circle in tbe middle of the panel, with markings which 
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tngf(<s8t two highly eonrentionalised bodies, or (he two sides of one 

Ixxly -plit ripart and pxtriiflnd, one on Piirh -idi" of tluM"irc"lr> rrpro'^ont- 
ing the head. In this intcrpretalioD the parullel luurks noiir the heud 
would repretseut the fingers und the others the toes. The tig^iiiv is in 
atnttillK posture, the knees drawn up to the hi*east. There in a dose 
Nmilarity in the panel lionliTs of .-.|>(M'iiinMi- und - . onch hiivin<j-a hi ad 
with eyes and mouth, with exten^sions representing eur!>, uue on each 
Bide. The surfaces of the decorated panels in these two specimens nre 
differently ornamented, that of e having a likeness to that of plate 
Lxvii, h and r. 

The object shown in a, plate LXix, is hypotheticul, representing u 
slender orate collar with a stone bead tied to the iindeoorated panel, 

Ui iUustnite the Acosta theory <>f the relationsliip of these two olijpcts, 
but thf two >pi c iiiiPii'^ c'lu»-t ri for tlii^ piirjjosp w«mv found in different 
ItHalitieM in Porto iiico, and tliere is no probal)ility that tbey ever be- 
longed together. The collar has certain minor differences in compari* 
Ron with those described in the preceding pages, more esp» t i:dly in the 
character of thn knoh. and th<» interval l>etween it and thv undr( (>rut«'d 
panel. Jl will Ikj noted that the l>and is very obscurely indicatetl and 
that there' is a groove in the knob that extends parallel with the colhir. 
This groove may likewise be tince«l to the lower end of the undeeonited 
panel and its horxlcr. Thi^ differentiation of the portion of the collar 
between tlie Intnd and ttie jjuiiel, an exceptional feature, would appear 
to support the theory that the collar represents the coiled body of a 
snake. 

XaBOBIEU OF THB USB OF STOKB COUMa 

The following discu£!si on of the pur])ose of the collars is reprinted 
from the author's- nr-ticli' on I'orto Hicnn .ntone ct»llars;" 

The theories^ that have been advanced in explanation of the use of the 
Porto Rican riiqf stones are almost as numerous as the writers on the 
subject, but unfortunately not one of the theorists has i'urried his 
hypothesis far beyond a simule suggestion. It may be interesting to 
mention a few- of the.se thcorie!>, limiting the references to stone collar:; 
found in the Antilles and waiving for the present adiwrnssion of their 
relationship to the stone yokes and collars of Mexico and Central 
America, concerning which there in considerable literature. 

Mr Josiab Cato writes thus of one of these oollai-s brought from 
Porto Rico by Mr E. B. Webb: 

With ityanl td the i>r(i))»l>l«< \im- ur inir|KMie of these ril^, I can give no iaiornulo 
tioo, but bIiaU be v«ry much ublijced fur any suggeation or for hinia aa to any works 
likely to oanlaia such an ■cooant of the costoma of the nationa at the time of the 

i9mtam$Mm MitertlaucnuOtSttfHmt, XLTll. lib. W«s))infl«n, IMH, 

AAfloMftln thceiy tlwt Uw tbne-poliMcdatnne w« vattei lotte none collar, tMslDC « •erpenttdol, 
liiMiwtdeiwtat tlaectone*! iMtntetlOB (pwiv I3»ct*e4). 
• AMwif«wt4irn«&dd|r qMatigwnin^ M wr^ it, laa. ^ StMM. 
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9|Muiiflh inrarion m maiy iffoirl ■ rlne to the myrtery. Such elabonte picices of work 

in hnnl "^tuni' iTiiiM ri'it !i.n<' 1»-rn ifiti-iiili-'l tn =frv<' t'itluT a t<-rii[Mir:ir\ • rr triHing 
jdirjMip*. They nr»- all tur t(«< Ix-avy lor ordinary yet noi heavy enough to kill 
or even to greatly torture the wearer, if we leieBrd tbem eollara of poniflhiDenL 

Oiu* of the fully I i ftTPucps to theso i-ollars occurs in Dr Danu-i 
Wilsuir.s work on The Archaeologjr and Prebi»toric Annala of Scotland 

(p. ir»»;-i.'>7): 

But fx-rhajw tht: uuistt mntrular relio of the Stone |»en<»l i-vt-i <ii>ft;vortil in Sfot- 
land are two stone collars, fouiul nr.ii -Aw >^'lehnite<l Parallel n>ad^' of (ilenMV, and 
now preserved at the inamoon oi Toal<;y, Aberdeenshire. Tbey are each of the fuU 
«lze of a collar adapted to a nmall highland hone; the one formed of trap or whin* 
HtoiK- rtinl the other of a tine-Kniincl r»>d >rranit<.>. Tii«y an- not, howevi-r, to lie 
regarded as the primitivv Hubstiluti.'S lor the more convenient materials of later intro- 
dnction. On the contrary, a cIok imitation of the details of a hoive collar of eoia- 
inon mafi'riiil'- i- at'i-ini.tci. im-huiin); thf^ foM? of the Ir-atli.-'. ii.iiN, Imi VIc-. and 
holi'?' for ty iu>; i»arti< uiar |»art,« tojfether. They are tiui-iun w ill] aiiu-h (nn»and a hjtjh 
devrei- of |>o]irh, and aredescribeil a.« obvioualy the workmanship of a skillful artist. 
Mr hkene, w ho flint dmv attention to these remarkable relioi, taggtBtn the proba- 
bility of the [lecnliar natural fcatnm of Glenroy having led to the election of this 
ain|>hitheatc>r for the H'ene of ancient ]inl)lic jmnics; and that these t'tone coUaii' initfht 
commemorate the victor in the ctiariot race, as the tripods still exiting record the 
vi«*tor in the Cboragio paoen of Athens. But no cireumstaDces attending their dia- 
« ' i\ < t y nre know n which coukl aid conjecture either aa to the period or purpose of 
tlurir ronstnietion. 

AUbou^fh tbchc collar.-? luny have been found at Glenroy and are 
ascribed by Doctor Wilson to the Stone age of Scotland, tfaej are evi- 
dentlj' Porto Rioiin in origin, haviii;,' ln'oii tarried to Scotland from 
over the seas. Strvcn.s, in Flint Cbij>s, includes thense 0pec)uien« 
witb otbcr West Iniiiun collans in Englisb collections. 

MaiH>n seems to have adopted no theory regarding^ the use of the 
riiifrs or collar >. -ayiii})': "Whether they were the ivpilia of .ssu-riticial 
victim:^." of tuiiiuirv heroes, cf ecclesiastical worthies, or of nieinhcrii 
of .some privileged cast who marched in double tile through the streets 
of Porto Rican vUb^es long since decayed will perhaps forever remain 
a my-l( iy.'' 

Dr A. Stahl considers the collars, "toi.sou dc picdra," as insignia of 
rank worn by chiefs or aici^ucs in important festivals or a.ssenibliei>. 
This explanation he applies more especially to the slender specimens, 
for the massive forms he rrLranis as jxissilde implements of torture. » 
It should be l>orne in niiiid that there is a geiienil similarity in form 
of the massive oval and tite ol)liijuo ovate, types which would imply a 
like use for both. Doctor Stahl declares that they ** never liave the 
form of serjicnts, as sume have supposed."* 

SMlor Agustin Navai»'tte considers that these rinys were neither 
idoLs nor ly&rU thereof. He .sup^Kl.ses that the massive forms were 
intended purely for the adornment of the cabins of tlie caciques, com- 

« Prafoeor Mowm had already mid ihat thm la no mention of hunuin mcriltce bjr tiic mitlTC& 
»Um IndlM HorlnqueAoii, p. lU^iea. 
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p»in»l»le with crowns which were worn hy them. It ih quitA^ imprulmble, 
however, tbnt ohjcctM whit>b ccMt so much thii« and labor were 
Hesifriu-d to )n' piirt'ly oriiiuiient4iI; ev«n were it granted that they w«'re 
syiiil'ols of this l<iii<l, thv (|ii('^ti(tn would tftill remaiii. What is the 
iiieaiiing of their e-upertifiul decorution J 

Seilor E. Neumann " r<>gurdti it as certain that the entire lifetime of 
a human l)ein<; would Im* required for the polishing nod onminentation 
of !i conipleletl ^toiK* coUur. TTo H^crihrs to a ^^^rholi^' pri("^f. who'^o 
imiuu is not given, tlu> opinion tlnit every tuei^iue lumle u coihir, to be 
depoidted over hi** grave on the day of his interment in otdcr to drive 
otf tliedevilf but no proof is <,'iven to support this speculation. Senor 
Xeumann r«>'_'nt(K the idea, which lie attrilmtes to Scfior I'i v MnrLfn!, 
that the tali of a s«Tpent was <-ut on the surf ac<> of tiic collar, as a 
grave error, and seems not to have appreciated the true rektioa of the 
tiro parts which Aeoftta supposes were united to form the serpent 

licjfur diiijif the use of tlio>e collars, Ohei '' says: 

Just wliat that um' wu?', im kiic can ti-ll, tlu' historiaiix Iwiii^r i»ili'iit un the (•uhjfH't; 
but I (ol'I, wha'ti ill ]*ii«Tl(> Kii'o, liy an iil<| |iric>'t, that thi- In<liHii!' tna<U> tln-mto 
be haswd with (hem hi th«ir graviti. Un« would spend » litetinw l«tioriaiwly rarr- 
inj; ont tht« mtiA stone rullar, that when he died it migbt be placed over hia head, 
thus .•^<'i'iir> ly f i-trMiiii; him to his hatveating phwaaad defying theeSbrtsof the 

i!('V(l f • ' ii'tm A !■ Slim. 

The various iiiterpretatiouti of stone collars referred to in the pro- 
ceding page«) re.<4oIve themselves into two groups, one of whieh lays 
.empbai^is ou tiie use of these objects as insignia or ornaineiit-i. the 
other <ni their syttiKoIism. Those who have jKiintod otjl w}i;i( ih^v 
re<pu"d as tlieir use have overhK>ked Uie fact that tin- deconition of 
the collar in highly conventionalized, an explanation of the significance 
of which they do not olTer. W'e may accept th<- theory that some of 
thettt were worn on the IkxIv or around tiie net k. Init the more im- 
|>onant (piestion of what they represent remains unanswered. 

But there Is a very serious objection to the acceptance of the theory 
' that certain of tliese 4'ollars were worn as iusifrnia. for some of them 
are too snmll. and the heaviest could lie t r;«ti>portfd only n short Hi-^- 
taai^, even by a strong uiun.'' Evidently they were not worti l»y 
chiefs as ornaments. The theory that they were worn, in smne in- 
stances, )>y victims of sacriticial rites is weak, for there is evidence in 
historical r<'c<>rd« that siu-riticial ft>reino»iies, except certain ones of 
very hannless character, were not pnictised by the Antilleaoii. 

It may be said in reply that here we have survivals of insignia or 
symbols no longer u.spd but pri'serviiifj the form of tliose which wore 

'1 Ki iiftm [•■re- y ll"mt'ri- NkIkKU" "I- I'ii«'rti> Ki<"i. M. |i. li. 
A("irltflii<« i>i <lic V\V»t In-lii-. ilifi- i,j th- .\i'"ri'-nii A"l''ii'»riiiii >v«iV(,/. p. ^c, \\'i,r"-ur, 

o'l'liUolijt^iKm to liii- liieury thai llic Ftorie collars wcif »ri«ni liy men in tintufiug hrwvy «l»j<-<.'l«, 
a> let$ or ft^MtK i» a vjiIM one. 
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onfeeiupioyed; and it may alj*o b«> urjfed that the h :i\ > . massive collars 
wi're unltnt^^hed, or that the iiiassiv*^ iuid theslender foi ni liad ilitTn cut 
u»n!i. While all tbe«»e MUg^e«tions may have weight, it is reinurlcahie 
that none of tbe early writers mention havinj; i»een the collars on the 
bodies of Indians. If they w«-rc used in the time of Ltis Casus, Rjiuion 
Pane, l^iMiifoni. and otlu r early wnt«'rs. this must have In-en done in 
Heoret, siiowin^ that they were eerenioniai ol»jectj*. It is iiuportant to 
note that we have no earl}* dewriptions of the cereraoniea of the Porto 
Uican aborigines fr(»ni tliose among whon« these eollars would ha\e 
}>eeii Ix -t known. No devoted Catholir priest o^»ser^ l•'i itiid specially 
described tlie iktrinijueilos as Itainon i'ane, Morales, ami l'>cnzoni did 
the Haitiana. , What we know of tbe Porto Ricanit of the sixteenth 
and seventi-enth centuries is derived fi"oni the briefr-^t possible refer- 
ences of Ovii'do. Goumra, and others, who say that in their time they 
were similar to the inhabitants of His|)uniola. The Porto Ricaus may 
have used these oollarH in Ijoth secret and public exeiclaes, but as no 
one is known specially to have descrilMul their cereinonieSf there is 
DO record of the purpose or um? «»f these object**. 

Ail the availahle fact^ extant in regard to these collars point to their 
religious, or, rather, ceremonial nature. We naturally regjinl objeeta 
niitilc with so nuich care and -n iiii.'^hly symbolic in tlieir decoration as 
idols or m connected with worship. It !«( therefore mttier m liuch 
than as secular implements or ornaments that we ean hope to decipher 
their meaning. As their stnmge form presents * iiit'iuatii ;i! j>o--ibil- 
ities, we naturally associate them u iili tfiat other enigma in Porto 
Uiam arctieology, the three-|>ointed stones. 

The most suggestive Interpretation yet offered Is br SeRor J. J. 
Aoottta in his n(»tes on Inigo's great work, that these stone collars 
wi>re tntited with the threc-pointed stones, and that both togetiier 
form a serpent idol. 

The author has reserved consideration of thht theory until the end, 
becHU>e it diffiM's mdically from all others, and iM'cause consideration 
of it (lemniuis a knowledge of the forms of the three groups of objects 
iierein dealt with -stoue collars, three-pointed idols, and elbow stones. 
SeAor AooNta was fiimiliar with the Latimer collection before it came 
to this country, and also with another, now scattered, which formerly 
existed iu the Museo de Artilleria at San Juan, P. K. He writes thus 
of the .Htone ring8 and three-pointed figures:" 

Twlflw Mtrti fJolod, ««inqn« varfsn en #1 tatnnflo y en In rlww <\e piedni en qni» 

f^t^iii liil ir-i'lo-. I'Uv- uii;i ^. iti •■U;ir/i i-^.'i- \ ■ it ni»- > ifro i ii 'ji-iicr^iliin iiti- la 1 i.iMiia 

dbiMi>'ii'i4')U y t));ttru. l"itti»tii tn<la iniu lic il«>s purteH lii^untaK y wjiarailas, [hth (jiie 
madaptan perfef-tHmento entr*- i^f — 1*. Cnanillofliiisoiilnl. rii iiiyafiiiM-rficte externa 
Rpftrece tallada la coin de tnia wrpiciit*'.— 2*. I'lm pk>ZH niaciza cuya baw, |xjr flond« 
m admptaal anillo, e«p|«iui > ilt> li^iira i-lipwidal, y ritya parte mif>erior lermiiia en 

• NA<e la RlMiKla OwwiMni. Civil y XaiDinI. d« In lula d« San Jnau aautlma de Piicno Biro, by 
Pt»r lAlsn Abbad y Lailcm. p. U. Puerto Rico, IMS, 
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tatm* He eono; hacia an «strenio drl eje mayor de la Imm hay nriaa molduraa 

rirtii .-^ii-^. y en »•! extreiTn. . i[ii;."-t. > iin.i i-iint }inin;iiia T;iii1.i- 'a^doa parteadel fdolo, 
seiucja fl UkIo una tterpU'titt^ etiniwa<iii <'<>n ti^nuoinia liiiiuana. 

ITmn'.iiitinii' 

All tbeee idoU, Hlthooxb tber rarv iu size an«l iu tbe kiod o( rtone of which tht>y 
aie made, for eome are of qoam' and others of llmealone,* have the aame fteneial 

j)ro|>f)rtiofi« and form. Earh iine is comjKifcii nf tw^ ilntiii. t :iri<l w-iMrotc jKirtf, 
which fit perfectly toi^ether: l^t, aii elli[i8<ii<lal r\n)C. on tlu-cxitinialmirfai-c of whi<-li 
if* cut H i*erpent*s tail; 2tl, n iim.*icive piece, the baae of which, when it fits the rin^r, 
is Hat aiid of ellipaoidai shape, while the upper part termioatea in aoone; toward the 
end of the frreater axm of the hane there are varfoiw i«t*ri<^<»i9 motdiaffi, and at the 

(>;>!>• '~it<' I'tnl a liuni.ii. fa< t' \\'livn ttn' t^^ '< i-i)ri'.|i<':ii'iit [Kir'.- of thaido) aiV United* 

tli>- uIimIi' r>.--i'tiil>l.-~ :\ r..i|f(l i*erj<cnt with hiiiiiai) {>h\>iiii:ii"iiiy. 

One or two other autboi's ^peak of these collars as "siuikc stoue.s," 
Irat M no additionnl groutidA for this tdeiitificatioti are j^iveti, they 

upparetitK uec-epted Aeosta's eoneliision. 

Several .sij^niticaiit facts appear to support the theory that another 
object wa^ once attached to the uiidei-orated panel of the >lone coHar : 

1. This panel i« left rou^h wid is never decorated; its plane of con- 
vexity is approximately the aiine lus the con«-ave curvature of the hase 
of the three-|K>inted stones. It had a pit or depre:i«iion iu its center, 
and the bafse of the thre«-p6iQted Htone Hometimea haa a aiiuilur pit in 
the aame relative position. On the theory under oonsidemtion the 
oV)jf< t of tho<'^ pit> would he to insure a tinner ntturfuih iit of the two 
object-. The Use and function of Ixitii collars and three-pointed citoues 
are i iii;,Miiatioal. hut their ^eographieal distribution is identical. 

2. SoiiK- of the <-li>ow stones appear feebly to Mnp)>ort theAcosta 
theory in tlii-» way: I'lic elhow ^tow of the T..iitinnT i-idlect'ioti iTseni- 
bW»cloiM;ly that \y&rt of u collar which includes the boiMtandone panel. 
An examination of this panel shows that it conforms in relative posi- 
tioii to the undeconitod panel of a collar. A human face is carved in 
relief on tlii-i panel in the pliiec at which the thre<'-|N>iMtevI .-tone wimid 
have l>een cemented to the ct>llar. The elbow .stone ti«;ured by I'iuart 
has a simihir face cut on its panel On the suppoeitlon that there is a 
tlkeness in form between stone collars and elbow stones this fact may 
be siptiifitiint. 

It luay be luentiontHl that since Aco.sta wrote the lines alwve quoteti 
a larger number of these three-pointed stones than he «aw have been 
examined, aiul that from increased knowledgt^ of them minor correc- 
tions of his account are ]>o-isihU*. For instance, what he culls "capri- 
ciousi moldings" toward ti)e end of Uie greater axis are undoubtedly 
legs or appendages, while the "human fare-' at the other end of the 
greater axis is now knt)wn sometimes to lie replaci'd (lie lieii i of a 
bkrd, lizard, or other animal. Acoata apparent ly was familiar with but 

«Oiariifti '•Marble. 
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one kind of three-pointed stone — that called in this article the first 

typo." 

As ohjectious to AcosUi's theory of tire former uni(»ii of sitoac colUrs 
and three-pointed stonei*. the followinij may t»e urged: 

1. Tluit in the arailnlile iieeouiits of the religion uf the iiatiTeR of the 
^V(•-t Imlic- iiri intuition i- iiiudc uf !i srrpctit rnilt lun! no recnnl con- 
tcnuwrury vvilii the al)origiiu's ha!?ifiven the snake a prominent place in 
myth or ritual. (It i^ recorded, however, that two wooden image* of 
serpents stooil at the entrance to a house on one of tlie islands visited 
l»v the Spaniiirils. and the author has ;iln inly n fi i icil to f« wooden M>r- 
pent idol in Puerto I'lalu, which i.s one of tiie >K'st-known exaiiiplef of 
abori|rinal We:»t Indian wood carving. These show conclusively that 
the Antllleans carved images of snaka^i in wocmI. heiioe the implication 
is tinif these i ma ir*'s were used as idoLs and played a conspicuous r6le 
ill tlieir worship.) ' 

2. That no three-pointed stone has yet heen found to fit closely the 
uudecor.kted ]mnel of any collar, nor have these objects ever been 
found united or in close proximity. 

3. That .some of these three-pointed stone-i bear birds" beads^ and 
representations of wings; others have snouts like reptiles; and,*in 
many, j^rotcsqui^ fniman faces ap|>ear to have l>een represented, but 
not a sinjrle three-pointed stone reseml>les a serpent's bend. (To meet 
this objeetiou it may be urged that primitive art is rarely realistic, 
but more often is highly conventionalized.) 

4. Tho pn'-pnrc of on n iiKijoi iiy t»f the three-pointed stone- of 
all types is fatal to the theory tiiat thesiie iumge«» represeut heads of 
serpents. If we avoid thiM objection by limiting the theory of thW 

three-pointe<i -t - w lii< li hare no legs carved in ndief or oth«'rwisi-, 

we nt-o oh|{</.'(i to discrituinate, whereas what is true of one should 
hold good for the olberi^. 

5. That representations of heads, realistic, symbolic, or both, are 
cuton the deooraled panel iiordersof several collars. Although these 
carvings are sometinn highly conventionalized, their presence would 
imply two iieads to the same ImkIv if u three-pointed f>toue jUhj ivpre- 
senting a head were attached to the undeeorated panel. 

Till' weight of evidence thus seems to be against tlie Aeostn theory 
that the three-pointed stones were attached to stone collars for tho 
purjKKse of completing idol** of which he !iuppui>ed the two objects 
formed the vomponent parts. 

Elbow Stones* 

There is another group of stone objects, also found in Porto Rico, 
which, like those already considered, are problematical, yet which may 

i>Tl>iT<' Hp- »< vcnil 11114- < lh<i« •■tdiK'^ III till- >'i>lli-< tlim jitin hiititt l>v lli<- AiniTl<'riii MiiKt'tiiu i>f 

Nnliiml Mtkloty in N«« V»rK, and miic« wriuiig itiin auticle a Kt>*>cl »pvciiueti huh Ue^u »tn\ b> iba 
anttaor (rom Honiie, K R. 
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shed some light on the relationship between stone collars and three- 
pointed idols. UcforciK-c in here made to tin* ol>j<>cts which, from tboir 
shuiM . ni!iv he called ••i*nK>\v ^toiK-s." ' sevciiil of wliit h <M-fur in differ- 
cut coUectioiifi. Somv of these stom ^ clos^ely rcijcuible fractured or 
broken oolbrs of the slender ovat«> typomd often have parti* which 
nmy he coiii|Mir«'d to the hues, jmiu'l. mid piiuel margin of entire col- 
lars. Thr tinislL uf the extreinit ii'^ of thi- (■nK>\v -foiic- indit-ates that 
they ure not Itrukcu cullaiit, but ureuf uuuthei type having e^ume simi- 
larity to the stone collam. Their si^lfieanee in relation to the theory 
that three-pointed stonrs and collars were the tWO oompont- iit parts of 
a .sin-rlc nhjc, t lie- in \ \\r tart ilnil ;i lii ii l reseniMinjCH mask-like three- 
pointed stone i» bomelimcb found on the part of the elljuw stoue cor- 
responding to the undecorated panel of the stone collar. The face is 
cut on the undecorated panel instead of being ^teaed to it. as in the 
case of collar stones. 

Two exaniple» of tlieae elbow stones with faces may be mentioned 
to illuHtrate their significance in thiseonneetion: one (plate lxix, b, //) is 
iijrtu t (1 \^\ Mason, the other bv Pinart. Professor Mason is doubtful 
whether the specimen which he illustintes i> u KmkoM collar adapted 
to a secondary use or i^loiigH tu a dip>tiuct t lass. .Something cuuld l>e 
said in support of the former Mupposidon, but there are similar speci- 
mens whose resemblaiM't- to a broken collar is less appariMit. The 
ellKiw stone tijfuri il by Pinart ' has a human face rt^presefitfd on that 
part of its surface which corrc«pond.s to the uudecorated panel uf a 
collar. In his description of this object, Pinart writes: Lome- 
mentation des premiers vurie assezt hien (jue le principal sujet de 
1*1 u iK'Tiictitalion se trotive t«)ujours a la partic ou la collier prestMite un 
rentleitieut. (Jette orneiuentatiun represente daim la C4is presente une 
figure humaine; nous avons recontr^ ^galeroent la grenouille, la 
choiu'tte, etc/' 

'I'lic tii_nu-c- of the ;tlM)ve-meiitio!ii fl ohjects resemble carfi oilier so 
far a* the position of the face i* concerned, the eai"» and tillet over the 
forehead hein^r in Inith instances well reprexented. Pinart s specimen 
has the nrni>. oi • xlensions conipaiiible with that portion of the IkhIv 
of :i foliar. loiiL^ri- (lian those tli/uii'i] l.y Mason, itiid fhcy are l»ea(h>d 
at the extremity , a feature not represented in any stone collar. Siui- 
ilar headin{r is found on an elbow stone figured by Mason*' in which 
no face is cut on tlir panel region, and the same feature occurs in a 
rude elbow stone which was collected at Ponce. In the Mason spetA- 

« JMr> •i«-<iirniitl<in, here u««d Un the SmI aoe. to « oaaiPMlMit otw to appljr tn tM« BitMip of •lane 
obj( • t« ■••dilinr 10 K>ri<> HUiu and twtQ DiMnlnin. Tbe grovii IndwlM miijr (tliemiit tonmnl 
eliw>u «)iHp<-. lli>- exarl one o( which I* prublemaUeal. Ona ol UiMe to lltuimtcd hgr Mmoil. Tbe 
AniiTiciiii Mtix-um in N««r York hM wvenil tt««utllol elbow Moimi. 

t i ti;uro X. The t^tirat r Coii<'< Uoii ..( .vnth|iiUlc» from Porto Btoo in tiw KeUomI Miiwun et 

WanhiiiBloi). 1>. (*, .s-m('/ii~i!j|Vm Hrpuii, la't. 
rSi'v Piimrl. i'ImI<- X, lik'urv 3» 
rfFiguru liA. Tbu Ltttlmcr Collcctkm. 
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lut'ii ont? Hnn ia perforated, in the elbow stone beHrintr a ftuie which 
M:i--M!i <l(-vcril)<'< Jiiul li<riir<'s. Tho jwrfomtion Mini licinliii',' inny in<li- 
cuUi places fur attticbiuent of strings by wbicb tbu ubject \va«».subpunded, 
or luAud to some other object 

One of the bo-st <>f tfu-Mc elbow atones has a complete tij^ro of a 
human heinjf cut in n lirf on (lie pun*-! corio-pondinu- to timl •a'arinj'' 
the face in tbe Musun and Piuart i^peciuieuit. Tbis object lias no 
resemUanoe to a broken oolbr, although it belongs to the same type 
as that above mentioned. Aa in Pinart's specimen^ the exti-cuiitiea 

of the !inii< or i'\t('ii->ioii-; urc headed, ti fi'iitnre imt found in the 
Maaou elljow htoue,on wbicb a face is repre:M;nlcd. The elbow stone, 
which has a complete human Hgure carred in relief on its panel, is 
figured in Neumann's work above referred to, copied from a figure 
in tlie Spanish prriodi«'iil 1 1 >ixt I'i'/i'oi F..<i'<ninlii ij Au" ri'i'mt. 
These elbow stones are regarded u> a distinct type, having ti nK)r|)ho- 
logical liiceneaa to the pointed pole, and to the boss and neighl>oring 
part8 of an oblique oval collar. Their use and meaning are enig- 
matical. 

To this typo of elbow stone Ijclongs also tbe highly aberrant speci- 
men repre^nted in l^^ure 195, in Professor Mason^s catalogue of the 
Guesde oolleelaon. Mason thus refers to this object: 

An nrnaiiicrital pieif of hliii.-'li ^rn^cri lolcjr. It is rare in Icnii, Init nut abf-nlutely 
unique. In tlie AriKTiwin Munj-uiu at .Vt-w Yurk is a similar s|ii-i inii-n. Tlie (rliani- 
feringand Hating are gnw-efully l>li'Hfl. cl. The left hand vxtn iuity is ] >i-rfonite«l for 
8t»]ien8iuD. From i*UJtto Duo. Length of long limb, 6 iDches; uf aliort limb, 6A 
inches. 

These elbow stones sometimes take the form of boomerangs and are ' 

without ornamentation, although one arm is generally fluted or headed. 
In sucli si>eciinens all resemblance to a hroken c<dlar i-^ lo-t. leaving 
little doubt that the type is distinct from that of the collar, notwith- 
standing the resemblance of some of the more 
highly decorated ones to those charadi rivtie ol>- 
joct-;. One of these stone ell)oww was found to 
exhibit ut the shorter end evidences that it had 
i>een put to a seoondaij use— that of a hammer— 
for which its form is adminibly adapted. 

Knorbrd Hkaiw < 

Seveml heads made of si«»ne were seen in .Santo 
Domingo tlut differ so widely from tlie mask form 
that they are considered another type, although 
Clmbeitrallertloii). related to it. One of these (figure -Js) in the Im- 
l)ert collection is unioiig the finest s|H!cimcns of 
stone polishing received from the bland. Another has a A^ad in relief 

on one si<le of a rough stone. 
Perhaps tliu most problematical of these stdne heads is one (figures 
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Stf , 30) from the Mune island u those above mentioned, which is oval in 
shape, with the face in relief on one side, and with projections ut each 
pcde reniinditi^' one of the anterior and posterior i)rojection8 from the 
back of tbe^itone heud.>ailretidy considereil. A rcumrkablc thing about 
these spechnens is the existence of three warts on the fiuse, one on the 
forehead and one on each cheek. There was also seen in the sameooU 





,39. »tMivi twll with Uce iniv- Fru.;«) side view of ball with 

llcf . ItulH-rt l i'llrctlnn K tiii i- InilM-rt rullv*'!!!!?! 1, 

lection a stone Iwll (figure 3!) v. ith three siiiiiiar warts arriiiij^red at the 
angles of a triangle. There wa.s, however, no face cut on the surface 
of this ball. 

Allie<l to tliese ol)jects is the spherical or ovate stone, fij^ure H"J. that 
has a head carved in relief on one side. This unique sp<«cinjen of a 
new type, from the ImbertcoUecdonat Puerto Plata, Santo Domingo, 
is related to the stone hails elsewhere described and figured. 

Pillar Stohbs 

These objects make a distinct type, represented bj several spedmens 

in the I^tinier collection and by some brouj^ht Imck by the author on 
his several excursions to Porto Kieo. Many of 
the»te are maf^sive and still remain in situ at differ- 
ent pmnts on the isUnd. They easily grade into 
large idols and appjirently had the same use. In 
its simplest form, tigure 33, the pillar stone is a 
slab of stone on the face of which is cut a rude pie- 
togiaphthatmay represent a head or body with arms, ^i. si<>nc uui 
or oM*^ end inav be carved to riM)resent a bead. The krwhi (Imb^ct 

work is ordinarily roughly tinished, although one or 
two are fair specimens of ab«>ri<ri nal stone carving. So far as known the 
ti;;ui es never re|)resent animals, hut generally ).'rote>(|iH' human forms. 

Thf few sp<'cimi'ns of j)illar stones remaining' in >itii aie in the 
neigiiborhooil of the dance inclosures called i t rrndiMi </t loa Indium or 
ju&jvi ih holuy a stone of this kind forming generaUy one of the large 
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Tiu. SI. Slonv with hviul In 
rcUef. 



Upright stones whii-h iiirlosc tluvM- plaoos. It i-* prolmhli' timt pillar 
stones s«>rv»'cl as idols to wliirli offerinjjs were niadv or nmr which 
ritos and crrtMUonifs wimt juTformiHl. 
A ruiisi(l(>ml>h> nuiiilH'r of thrsc pilhir stones Oivur in ditfrrent ))art.s 

of l*ort«> Ri»-o, l»ut most of th»'iu uro so lar«.'e 
that thov could not hv tran>|>orlcd to tiie 
Tnitt'd StaU's without fxwat dilliculty. Scv- 
enil of these stones >till remaining on the 
island arc well «*xe<'uted; others are simply 
slahs of stone upon which are cut the riuU'st 
]K>ssible caricatures of the human face or 
head. The pillar stones are often called idols 
and the lij^ureson them are sometimes classed 
as picto};raphs. 

Two sjH'cinicns of pillar st<mes are shown 
on plate Lxx, one {>/) obtained hy the author 
in r.Mt3; the other one of the l)est in tho 
famou>* Latimer collection, lioth are massive, roughly slm|)ed. and 
much worn hy exposure to the elements. 

Specimen f> has a human face near the end. outlineti hy a groove throw- 
ing it into low relief, the eyes an<l mouth In-ing n'pri'-ente<l hy deep 
pits. There is in this spiH'imen a deej) furrow from l)etw«'en the eye» 
to the end of the stone, 
and f«)ur panillel grooves 
e.xtend longitudinally from 
the chin, representing the 
h«Hly or arms. There are 
evidences of ptn-king along 
the whole extent of the 
stone, indicating that its 
surface was artiticially 
worked into it* present 
shape. Near the hlunt end 
of the stone are four pits 
deeper than the others, 
three of which may rep- 
resent the eye^and mouth 
of a rude face. 

Illustrution <• represents 
a pillar stone, of which 
Professor Mason gives this 
description: 




I'l'Jli. .\ tisti-shupeil )H>wi<l)>r, 
2S..') iii<-lu*8 lonjt. On the nar- 



Fir.. ;t3. rirl<i«rM|>li i>ii pillar >tone. 



niu fill! b a Hitting liiiinan li^nire, having tlu- liaiiil-< cIusim-iI iiii<U>r tin- i-liiti and the 
feet <l<)u)ilc<l up willi tlu' Moh'H t'>)^'tl»er. On the t«(oinHcli in a eirele, M-einin^t to have 
hwii ilit>igiitNl til n'lirvfH'iU u liiiiiiuti iaw. 
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The resemblance of ibi.-* stone to a tisli i>* at most a distimt one, but 
the desif^n on the narrow «nd c«rtainly represents a seated human 
figure. Tlie headf with eyes, mouth, and ears, is clearly evident, nnd. 
as is often the ejise in Porto \{\n\n rnrvinjr';. th«' foreanns are s»> flexed 
that the bauds arc brought t^> llie l>reast i>elow the chin. Kach hand 
has four finfpera, and the palms, represented by trian(,nihir pits, are 
turned outward. The pit in tlie abdomen in the middle cireles is 
supposed to represent the umbilieus. (»n encli -iilc of uhii 1i -.ivv the 
lejfs. The feet are represented with toes, coming together just below 
the outer ring surrounding' the ttmbilicua^ with the aoles turned out- 
wui-d. Ah is the case with the p«tlnis of the hands, the Ijottonis of the 
feet are repres«>nt( i! hy (l<'pri's--r-d antis, This i< f>ne of the linest 
pillar .stones known to the author, and it is much to be regretted that 
but meager information is to be had regarding the locality where it 
was found. 

Pillar stones of other forms, in the Latimer collection, are ligurwi 
in plate L\x. One of tliese, haa an angular form, one angle 
forming a median ridge extending across the face, represented by 
two grooveo parallel to each other. The eyes are shallow depressioiLs 
and the month is a trnnsverse .«slit. The line of the jnw is indicated by 
shallow grooves on each side, joining below the mouth to form a 
pointed chin. As in the majority of pillar stones, the caning of the 
face of this opedmen very rude, the head alone l>eing represented. 

PInte i.xx. shows a pillar stone that, in addition to n head, hiis 
portions of the body and the upper linilis also represented. This 
object was collected in Santo Domingo by Mr W. M. Gabb and ia 
now in the Smithsonian collection. Hie eyes, nose, and lips are fairly 
well repn»srnted in low relief in this H|>ecimen. the eyes heinjr rtmnd 
and prominent. The top of the head is continued into a cap-shaped 
prominence that is truncated above. The mouth is lai^e, with promi- 
nent lips. Tlie arms are in high relief on the sides of the bo<ly, the 
forearms Ixmh*,' fli'Xfd and I lie Iiamls indiratcd tiy ni:u k- on the abdo- 
men. There are likewise scratches on the l»reast that were probably 
intended for the ribs. 

It often happens in j)ictogniphic illustrations where head and body 
are represrnt' d hy a few scniUdies tfiut a tiundn r of parallel lines ex- 
tend downward from the chin, reminding one of a beard. Such is the 
case in the specimen Bgured as plate lxxl 

Specimen c, plate lxxi, has a liciul carved on one end and may liave 
)>een either a pillar stone or an idol. There are one or two lx)try<)ldal 
coral frogmeutt) {Astreu or some related genus) that have been fash- 
ioned by the aborigines to resemble idols. 

2& nn— 07 13 
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ProfeMor Mason givcr> -iioi t references to nine foUar stones, the 

most into rosting of which he describes as follows: 

17129. A null' slab of yellow stonf, 2S.3 by 13 to 10 by tf inche». On the flat face 
uahnnmn fijfurt^ very roiijflily furrowed out, beariu^ on it*? t^toniufh an inverted 
faf*. On th«' to|> of this clab a circle is furrowed out. The carving on thi« and the 
loregoiug slabs was apparently done by pecking out the depreaBion«i with stone cbis* 
•b, iMving the ey«bn)wa, noee^ and lips in intaglio. 

Several siippcMed pillar stones bearing pictogfraphic fig^ures occur in 

the un( liiit "s I ollfi tiun. TheiW may not hnve been ti i [ liljtr -tones, 
but tlii ir likeness to ,<juch stones is so olose that tliey belong to this 
type. One of theiie U-ars m a de^i^a a hiuuau face and part of a 
body. Although very indistinct, the eyes, nose, mouth, and ears 
of this object are evident on close itisi^ection. This specimen was 
purchased from .Senor Ano;olis of Catano in ItMKi. Its small size 
indicates that it wa^ not one of tbe Uuindary stones of a dauce court. 



It is proiiable that in addition to pillar i^toues and blabs bearing pic- 
tographs some of the stones of Porto Rican dance indosures were 
idols of massive proiK>rtion.<«, ix:ceiipying a prominent place within the 
inclosurc, pos«ibly on H niis^Ml platform. 

The author luis iieard of several of these idols, but while unable to 
procure a single specimen, althouf^h he believes such might be found 
by systematic excavation of the accunuilated debris on the floors of 
the dance incl'wnre-i. several reliable persons have informed him 
Uiat such an idol formerly »tood in a dance iticlosure near Utuudo. 
This idol is said to have the head and breast of a female, and Mr Roig, 
oiv'ner of the farm where the dance inclosure is situated, stated to the 
autlim' tliJit it stood on ;» rni'^cd jtlntforni on one side. 

It was carried to Arecibo several years ago and mounted on a ped- 
estal in front of the buildings of the hacienda Mercedes, but during the 
Ciriaco cyclone of 1898 the buildings were wrecked and the idol was 
overthrown and covered with wrcckavo. RegJinliiiL' its subseipient 
fate there is want of uniformity in statemcuts. some saying that it is 
still in private hands, others that it lies burled in the debris. The 
author was not successful in his search ft >r this relic or for a photo- 
graph of it whii h i"- veportiMl to '»(> in existence. 

There are other large idols, more or less rudely made, still in situ 
at different dance indosures, but these differ but little from the pilhur 
stones above described. 

The nTitiqiiities of Cuba and Porto llico are .so dissimilar that tho cnl- 
turc of the al>origiues mu^t have varied considembly, and relics from 
different parts of Cuba show a marked variation in prehistoric Cuban 
culture." It api>ears that the prehistoric nati\ es of sonie regions of the 
greatest of the Antilles were more backward tiian those of Haiti and 
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Porlo Rico. At the eastern end of Culm the prehistoric culture some- 
what resembled that of tho other Mands of the Greater Antilles, but 

at the western end it was vf-ry ditTerrnt. indtc:itin<r th:ir the hiirlicr cul- 
ture was out iudigeuous but was introduced f roui Haiti and Purto liico. 
The two extremities of Cubii, the regions nearly coextenisiTe. one with 
the province of Pinar del Rio, the other with Santiago and Puerto 
l*nnfipt\ rimy have been nt no (iistnnt i^Tolo^Mral epoch sejwnite 
itilandii, tiie intermediate lowlandti then being under the sea. It is 
logical to suppose tliat the faunal and floral differences may hare 
originated at that time^ and if that epoch were ver}- rex-ent, as evi- 
dences !*eeni to 'ihow. man may have dwelt on CuImi when the extremi- 
ties were separate islands. At no distant time, probably not U>ng 
before the discos ery of the West Indies by Europeamt, the majority 
of Cub^rs inhabitants m t-r' low in Culture, but an influx of a higher 
culture hail already aHi clcd tlie rn>*tcrn end. The wp^tfrn extremity, 
even in the time of C'oiumbuij, still reiuaiued in a primitive couditiuo. 
The race had not been influenced by the culture of Haiti, nor, wl»t is 
more ren>arkable, by that of the neighboring peninsula of Yucatan, on 
the soil of u liii li there had develope<l one of the highest stages of cul- 
ture attained in America in prehistoric times. The culture of western 
Cuba was not as highly de\-eloped as that of Porto Rico, if we judge 
from the character and artistic excellence of the archeological remains. 
Unfortiuiately there i?? very limited material from to form a 

true conception of the nature of the primitive culture of Cuba. Local 
museums are poor in specimens, and there are few specimens from 
this island in foreign r ilt rions. One or two of the objects are so 
dilleicnt from those of the iiein-hlvuiii^r i-Iiuids that their oxroptional 
character can be explained only on the theory that the cultures were 
different. 

Plate t.XMi, u and a', representa the front and side \ lews of an idol 
in the Saiifiag«» Museum that comes in this category. The oliject is 
undoubtedly an idol, but of a form diticrent from any originating in 
Porto Rico. The aothor believes it to be genuine, but so exceptional 
is its form that more testimony would be desitaUe to establish folly 
its authenticity. 

In 1/ is represented a stone upon which ih curved a huuiau face. It 
was purchased by the attthor in Santiago de Cuba. The idol shown 

in r, preserved iti the museum at Santiago, ditfers somewhat from 

idols of }*orto Hienn orisrin. but has a pestle form not ntdiko some of 
those from this island descrilted iu the preceding pages, and is made 
of ooral rocfc. 

PomRT 

The abor^fiaea of Porto Rico were expert potters, aa is proved by 

specimens of tlieir craft that have been found in abutidance in shell 
heaps, caves, and other sites. Mo whole pieces of pottery from Porto 
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Rioo have been described hitherto, and little is icnown of cenuulcit 

from thr other islHridis. oxi-ept Jnnmica; hut in the })re,M'iit ossjiy tliore 
iir«^ fi{^un><l srvcnil wholo bowU ami vjises from Poii<> Kico and oth«Ms 
from Sjiuto Domingo und the Les-R^r Antillo.s. In a goncnil way it 
may be said that the pottery* of the West Indian islands, from Trinidad 
to ('nh;u i- of (he sarin* ro nonil type. 

Tlie obji'ct.x of burnt day nm<le by the I'orto Hican.<« were for the 
moHt part va^ and Hhallow dishes, the latter more pro^KM-ly called 
phiteit. They made also ^lobukr bowls, canteiens and bottle-shaped 
flasks, .Miitiy nf th(»sp vt'ss**!*; nrp of rironliir slmpi', others oval or 
boat-shaped, and uf the latter the .sidei^ arc sometime:^ angular. The 
rim 18 often decorated with relief tigu rcj*. The most exceptional »peci- 
nien »)f Antillean pottery is a canteen (plate i.xxx, n) from Santo 
Domingo with ^lolnilitr i^xtf>iisinns on each aide of a central perforated 
neck tliat lM>ars on our side a human face. 

As a rule tlu- [x >i t. l y \n vmnv-i, unpnint«>d, and rudely made. Many 
of the sp'cimens have Hat. others njunded, bases. The larger vessels 
show evidettfos of Imving Ix^en made by coils nf ( luy rubbed togetlier 
by a ston«' or some >mooth implement. No specimens at present show 
evidences of painting or ghiztug, bat this may be dae to the objecia 
having lieen buned so long in the earth or exppsed to the action of the 
elements. 

The decoratioji is ordinarily iaci:M;d by lines or relief figures. Among 
the common formal of incised goometrtcal designs are line^ triangles, 

Npirals, and < ii ( lt s. Spimis are rare, but parallel lines aie very com- 
mon. None of tiie pottery otijcct" exiiniitted hnvf Imniaii or animal 
faces cut in iuti^lio. A marked feature in rectilinear decoration is the 
indentation of the extremity of each line. The potter commonly ter- 
niinali^Hl H lini' with a shallow pit that was apimrently mado with the 
same instrument as the lino iu^elf; or it was sometimes sliglitly sepa- 
rated from the end of the line. 80 constant, almost uuivoi-sal, is thi» 
feature that it may be looked on as characteristic of pottery from 
Port<» Kico and Sjinto Domingo. 

An instructive feature of Autillcan iuci:»ed dccoratiou is due to the 
habit of breaking Ihe oontiDuitj of circular lines and inserting at the 
break either a pit or a short line drawn at right angles. This feature,, 
which occurs not only on j)ottrn v }iut rilso in ,st()ne implement^ and 
wooden objects, reuiindb one of ihe liiie of life in pueblo pottery. 

No specimens show evidences of painting or of a superficial layer or 
slip of white clay, or kaolin. Surface painting appears to ha\'e been 
rei>l!M ( il by li<:ui i - in relief, effigy vnscs being among th** most com- 
mon pottery forms, but tbeix^ is a possibility that a suiwrticial cover- 
ing once existed and has been worn off. 

While only a few of the specimens of Antillean pottery In i f li^'uriMl 
came from Porto Rico there is little, doul't tliut flu- forms iutruducad 
were known to the prehistoric inUubitants of tliat island. 
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The different forms of bowl handler and other fragments of pottery 

thnt were exnivated in tin* Cuevii de liis GoUnulriiias. noar Manati, nre 
represcntoU in pliite i.xxiii. The IuiikUcs arc- in {^fncral similar and 
evidently belonged to cuarse bowls*, vases, and ollas. In similar forms 
a raised ringf of clay served all the purposes of a handle, but there 
were i>ften :id<ii (l ^"-roovo with adjaeent elevations. The handle was 
sometimes broad and Hal, at other times narrow and round. One of 
the specimens represented on this plate has .two .solid knolw on the 
rim; another is perforated just below similar knobs. The edges of 
the handles of many vessels are pinched into ridges that may be oor- 
ruiriit' d. in'tclicd. or sernited. 

liardiy any two luindles are exai tly alike; thos*; on thi> plate rep- 
resent only the more typical forms. These show that there was an 
abundance of nnl ware. The surface of thi-^ i>otterv in one or two 
instances is smoothly jxdished. The majority of spei inicns are handles 
of cooking pots, many of which arc bltickcned- by soot from lire. 

Every collection of Porto Rican objects contains burnt-clay heads 
(Hj^ure :^.4), that have been broken 
from some 1m>wI. vase, or other 
pottery object. These heiid.s 
vary in size, form, and other 
particulars, and are often fatnh 
ioned with considerabh' skill. 
Not unusually we tind consider- 
able fragments of flat dishes or 
Ik)w1s attached to them, .showing 
that they are handles; tmt in 
some instances they were evi- 
dently low relief figures pressed 
on the surfaces of the vessels. 

These objects are sometime.s trailed Stw/W or idol.s, an identitiealion 
that is misleading, for there can hardly be a doubt that they are simply 
portions of broken jars or vessels excavated from caves, shell heaps, 
or dance in<-losures. 

Plates i.xxiv and i.xxv give a fair idea of the general forms of these 
clay heads. The latter liave little in common except their large round 
eyes, fillets over the forehead, and mouths wide npcti. The general 
cast of many of the specinjens suggests nionki y In ".id-. but \\\'\< resem- 
blance is unint«'ntional, being due rather to the method »)f working clay 
into face's adopted by the ancient potters. It is impossible to identify 
the great majority of these figurines, and they may )>e n-garded as 
simply r:iiit:i>^tii forms used for decorative purposes, having no further 
im|>ort or meaniiiij'. 

Profes.sor Ma^ou gives several figures of fragments that illustrate 
fairly well the general character of Porto Kican pottery. Five of 
these are heads which once decorated the rims of bowls or vessels of 
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other shapes; onr- i>. n fnirrnnMit nf a jilattcr witli u haul attached like 
a bundU\ iind our ri'preseul.N an incised t'ran-uieiii. He wi itcv: 

Tliun; iit not an «-tiUio vesM-l in Utf (v)ll(.>ctioii, all of tli(> !>|)c<-iiii«;iif Itcmg frag- 
HMntfl of wiotuly ehu|)c(l, coai-se, nil pottery^ w<>ll bak***!, tiuv ortuo paH-<-!< )mng 
glony on the aurhoe. Xearly all of the oniBiiMiitation is produoed by aDiiual foruis 
luted on. The inort ot these nre monkey heads adorned with scrolled, cirealar, and 

flut«'<l c-iriiiici-, iiiiil l»y ilpei'ly ini'iseil lini s, uttch f' ? ming very ingt'iiitius jiHtloniH. 
Others Iwnr hiiiiiuti factw, ail grutmiuv, aiid the tijpires <>( laythological animals, in 
one of them a W-shaped wreath or festoon ia lot«d on the oataide. A fragment of 
the hottoiii of a ciij) <>r jar Jh^htxos t-ajioeia! iriontion on iirfoiml of the iti>;t-iiioiiH 
lal>yrintliiiie ilcsijin tniLt^l on it hy a tlwjp furrtiwiiig pruducwl uvidt^atly by a sliarp 
imilnunent when (he ves'^-l was noft. Thia bold, deep tisdng ii chancteriatic of all 
till' omiimcnfntioii on the jMillery. 

While thu author was prepjirinj; this report Dr Walter Hough, of 
tike National Muaennif called hh attention to a notclHiok that accom- 
panied the l>atiiiiercoUe»-tioii roiitaiiiiu}^' sovoral g^ood p«'ncil drawings 

of three jmintcil -f ones and t•o^ur^ in that collection. ()non<>of the 
jMigt'.suf tliisi Lnjuk uccurij this .'ttalement, written in an iinl<uuwji hand: 

The fotltiwhi); liraw inji-'are cojue;' 
made from tlio>>e taki-n by me of 
atone articles in the ralleetion of 
Garib cartositfes of Geoi^ Latimer, 
tti\., of St John [San .Inan] in the 
island of Portu Uico. Home e|)eci- 
moiB of Oarib pottery in the same 
colle<'tion an- aifo rei>ri-«»nte<I. 
These were all fuun<l in IVirto Rico, 
although I have eollected similar 
aiperimens in the island of Si Croix, 
eomeof which are in the piNweesiott 
of the I>>n(t lulajiil ni--t.iiirul So- 
ciety. X battk-ax of hIouc, 15 
incheH lung and 8 inches wide on the 
bbulu, found in iiit Croix, was preeeoted by me to Mr Latimer, «( whoae lequset these 
sketches are now sent to the Smithsonian InetUatioQ. 
Brooklyn, Pehru«r>' 11, ItfTO. 

Another drawing in this n<>telH»>k repreM-nts an eftigy vase of such 
untiminl shajx' that a copy of it i> repr<Hluced in the acr-onipanyinff 
cut ^ligure 35). Thi^ vajie apparently never eatue to the Sniith.-^ouian 
iDstitution with tlw Latimer collection, and is not menti<Hied by 
Profe«>fir Ma.s<»n in his cataloirtif . 

An cxaiuination uf the other drawings in this nutt>book and a coiu- 
pariaon of them with the oriKinaU from which they were made aHow 
that, while not aecurnte in all detaila, they are fairly good in the gen- 
eral outlines. F<ii iii-tntuc. (here are pictures, evidently of the 
tiinivpointed idoU which Profetunor Mason illustrates (tigures 40 and 
42 in hiR book), showing the Milient featnres of those specimens clearly 
cnoii^'li for identification. There is. therefore, every probability that 
the drawing of the object labeled in Uii» notebook an ^^earthenware 
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pitcher^ u reliable for general form, eTen if not aocamte in eome 

Tbis lust vana of ihc Lutiuicr coUcclion has the form of a bird, of 
which the head u represented on one side, the neck on the other, the 
two being united bj'a handle. The body 160(1116, ini line<l to {rlolmlur. 
with indieution.s of tlx- wiiiL"^ in u lu-f iirwi* oti tlio sides nf the body. 

An Autillean eftigy vase of one of the most interesting forms wau 
eollected by Mr Gabb in Santo Domingo and deposited in the Smith- 
Noninn Institution. Althou|;h this object (plate LXWi, a and a'} ia 
destitute of a head, its other eharaeters are so reninrk:iMc tliaf il may 
be regarded a2i the must exceptional form of pottery from the West 
Indiw yet icnown. This apecimen represents half of a seated figure, 
one side In-ing (lerfectly flat, the other round«'d. The front view 
shows a pnrti<in of the head and the lK»dy, lejfs. an<l arms. th<' Uist 
mentioned being brought to the breast. Ueprettentations of tbt- ri\M 
and of several of the %'ertebnil processes are shown in the side view. 
The umbilicus appear- in Imth tigures and male sexual organs are visi- 
ble. The thigh, indicated In- a ring, shown in o, is double or broken 
at one point, tm is common iu incised decoratioius of tim chaiucter. 
The toes appear below the rump; the upper leg and knee are well 
modeled. 

In c h repretieatod a bowl from Archbi«ihop Merifio's collection 
which is exceptional in having its equator surrounded by a raised 
ridge of aigxag form indented throughout with notches, and s)M>eimen 
/' of the ».;mie plati» has tin- -iirfan- ilcrnrnt* !! with inci.scd lines and a 
face in relief on uach side, bearing likewi.si; pits with indentatiooa that 
represent anterior and posterior appendages. 

One of tlio tjmall globular bowls shown in plate i.xxvii, n and 
wns f()uii<l ill a fave not fnr f roni I'tuado, I'orto Hii-<>. Fn>iti \t< n>-so- 
ciation with a necklace of sttine l>vads, elsewhere descril>ed, and other 
offerings. thi«f object was evidently mortuary. Seen from the t<^, it 
will be noticed that diametrically opjxtsite ea<-h either on the upper 
side ;n« two 8-shnp<Ml (l( iit;it«» elevations, the otdy relief ornamentation 
of the vessel. Un the sides of the bowl, tilling the interval between 
tbeS-shaped elevations, are incised decorations consisting of two circles 
with pits and parallel lines In'tween theuj. A shallow inci.sed g'i novc 
surrounds the op'idnp of the liowl. A side view reveals a {xirtion of 
the flat iMi-ic ujKin whicli tlie object restsi, an unusual feature iu most 
Antillean bowls and va«es. 

In is reptvsented a Ixiwl almost entire that was plowe<l up in a 
cane tield near Silinas, I'orto Rico, and. with the three three-j)ointed 
stones elsewhere mentioned, presented to the Smithsonian Institution 
hy Mr Zotlcr. This bowl has a head in low relief fieen on the right 
side near the rim. but the corresponding head on the opposite side of 
the IkiwI is mi.s.sing. 
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Sjwcinion <• is a cooking pot of coarse wan? excavated hy thy uullior 
ill VMVA from n hiirlal mounii at tlic iliiice pliu:e near L'tuado. I'»)rto 
Rico. It iuis u haiulle attaolied to tin- liiu not unlike in general form 
some of those excavHted in the Cueva de las Golondrinas, although 
the majority of them are different. Thi.i pot wa.s foiuul near a seati'd 
skeleton and wa.«^ e\ 'nIiMirly a mortuary offeriny. It probably once 
contained food or siiuiiar jK^risliable .suLstance. 

lad and are represented fragments of flat saucers excavated from 
tlie floor of the Ciu'va de his (folondrinaM. The heads upon them rep- 
resent human heads and were probably duplic-at«'d on the opposite 
rim* of tile .sauier-s. At their side there arc representations of the 
fingers or feet 

Tile iil>li or bowl shown in and obtained by purchase from 
Archbisht>p Merino, of Saiifo I><>tniiijfo, is a siffnifieant specimen, 
Hhuwing how the chiy iieads so abiitidttiit in collections from Porto 
Rico were attached to their renpective bowls. Their frail union with 
the rim of the vessel is no doubt the reason these objects were so 
often broken away from tlieir attachments. 

Ou the side of thi.s bowl, below the attached lieads, are handles, 
recalling the bowl handles already figured, and each head has a trian- 
gular lateral extension, suppo!*ed to represent feet or appendages. The 
border of the Iwnvl is ornnnipntpd with incised linos. 

The most beautiful of all the elUgy vases from Porto Rico is shown 
in plate Lxxviii, a and a'. This spocimenf now In the Smithsonian 
collection, was purchased in IdOi from a gentleman who had obtained 
it a few years before in a cave near A<runs Buenas. nut far from 
Caguas, Porto Hico. This vase is made of coarse clay and has a rough 
surface; the base is rounded, not flattened. The superficial decora- 
tions, both incised and in relief, occur on the ujiper part. It is not 
wholly evident what nniinnl tlio mnkcr of tlii-^ dhiorl lunl in niiiiii to 
repiX'sent, but a view from al»ove shows a well-made iiead, a tiiil, and 
four limhN. 

The face (</) has elongated eyes and a peculiar T-slia|>t'd nose with 
no-tt iI< on tuln'rcles, recallinjjf some of the flat stone heads and three- 
pointed idols el.sewherc considered. The ears, highly couvcntioual- 
ued, consist of a curved raised ridge arising from justabo\*e the eyes; 
from this poeition they extend laterally to form the eyebrows, and 
end in a riiv/ form ( li xntion (ui flic ~iries about ou a level with the 
nostrils, i'he portion ot tlie hcuil above the forehead has a rai-sed 
circular area in the middle, tielow which are two lateral tubereleft. 
These elevations correspond (|uite closely in arrangement with the 
ornamentitio.i on some of tlie threr-|)oiiitc(l i(h)Is. o^jht ially ntw of 
the third type ligured in a previoits plate. On the back at the head 
is an incised circle, and around the neck a necklace in relief, with 
median tubercles, pn944jiblj representing pendanta. 
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The two legs, one on < ;n h s'uU\ arc very rharaeteriatic. The ante- 
rior apiHMulafr** (•on>ii:'(> of a tiilM-nlc witli a pit roptwontinj»- the 
i^huuider, a »\'uu foriuiriu exteiuiiug to an elbow at the rim uf the 
bowl, and another foreann brought forward and ending in feet or 
Angel's. 

The arrangement of the ptwierior appcntlages (a') is s«)nicwhat 
iiiuiilar. A tbigh is represented on each side at the equator uf the 
bowU and from it ariaes the upper joint that extends backward to the 

knee, fonniiij.'- :i ])ri)jeetion with (iiben le uiid j)it. The lower joint 
of the |>osterior appendage is bent forward and ends at the moutii uf 
the jar. The i*ole« of the feet are triangular. A ridge extending 
dim'tly from the thigh joint to the feet of the posterior limbs inclose.s 
a triiiii'^nilar !ir«i. in thf niitldle of vvhieh there is an itu i-i il rin ip 
with central dot. There is a simihir ridge connect inir t|ie shoulder 
with the etbow of the anterior legs, abo forming a triangle deco- 
rated ^Mtli a ( irele and dot. On the side of the bowl between the 

two pair^ of a|)pi'n<ia}j('> tliefeare 
ineised triangles, a semicii'cular 
groove, and rows of pitM. 

The globular bowl shown in 

plate r.xxix. '/. one of tlie finest 
as well as the most instruetive in 
the whole collection, was obtained 
by purchase from Senor Nen- 
maT)n. ' of INmco. I'orto l{ieo. Its 
surlace has both relief and incised 
decorations. Seen from one side 
(figure W) are two eyes in relief, 
overwlii< h arean hed en-vi entic rid<.'e-. that i. t in the eyrl)row<. The-e 
ridgej* merge on the niiddle line and form between the eyes a low 
ridge, forming a nose that bnwdens slightly at the extremity, where 
there are two pits representing nostrils. There is no indication of a 
mouth; the eyelirows, eyes, and n()se appear in view from alnive (see 
O*). On the sides of the IkjwI, behind the eyes, are two flat oval areas 
in low relief crossed by parallel lines, suggesting appmidages, possibly 
feet. At (lie eiiil> i.f tlu'<e lines there are •<inall pits, ft mode of dcco- 
ratiou found also »m the larger areas of thi- specimen and common on 
other bowls and deeorati'd frtigments of potU iy. Opposite the iu inl, 
at alK)ut tlie Slime distaneefrom the opening of the }ar as the head, is a 
broken tail, whieh. Iil<.> the relief areas alnive mentioned. i> cro--ed In- 
parallel lines, each with terminal pits. Two lialf-uval regions, slightly 
raised in relief and situated between the tail and the legs, have pairs of 
parallel lines crossing one another about at right angles, the lines of 
each pair inclosing a row of shallow pits. The four triangular figures 

• Bdnwdo KannMn OMidta. BanatartotM y ItomlMw NoUbiM aa Panto RIecs 2 vote.. Panre. |is«. 
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forujof! by (hi' i toss nn» occupied by pnrallcl ifirist'd lino-, i tidintj or 
alteruutini; witli shallow pit*. TlitMe two area.% bounded oi» one 
ride hj an incised groove surrounding the month of the bowl, are 
reprcsentiitions of wings. The IhjwI may l>e intcrpT*(>ted as an t tliiry 
of a bird, the wings aod tail taking the form of relief areaa crossed by 
iucUed line«». 

One of the finest speeimens of Antillean pottery in the whole collec- 
tion is tijfurod on plate lxxx. tt. mid <r". This object, purchased 
from An Iil)ish«)p Meriiio, of Santo Dominjjfo, hii-s l)een descrilM>d in 
the preliiiiiiiary report of the expedition of that year. In its form 
this remarkable object is exceptional. When seen from the broad 
side (ii') it will ))e noticed that the s|>ei'inien is flask -shaped, by resison 
of two lateral extensions, each resemblinff a human breast tipped 
with a nipple, its neck is not unlike that of the botlle-sliaped vessel 
already mentioned, and bears on one side a face with eye», nose, and 
prominent cur- in low n lii f, Thi> neck is itttnched to the borlv of tlsi^ 
flask with pitch, but it in uot clear whether it was originally made in 
this way or had been broken aod later mended. The bsufe in flat 
and circular. On the surface of the vessel, surrounding the nipple- 
like terniinntions of tln' intern! mnmiiin\ :tn» inri-od rrroovos inclos- 
ing other cre»centic lines, tliut are not coutinuoiu* but broken by an 
interval, a **life door," in whwh are two short parallel incised lines, 
a repetition of the characteristic mode of Antillean decoration to 
which reference has been made in prccodinn- ]>n<res. 

The .surface of tlu«i ves<iel 15 rough, showing evideuces of former 
polish. The resembknce of the lateral extensions to mammie and of the 
neck to the male sexual organ suggest.s that this object may have a 
phallic meaning: but whatever it« iiiiiiort, it is one of the m09t excep- 
tionally formed vcbsels yet found in tlie West Indieti. 

The instructive and interesting bowl shown in i and ^ was obtained 
in S i l l I>omingo by Mr (xabb. Although its form is almost 
spherical, il hits a pronounced eiiuatoriid ridge and a neck woll dif- 
ferentiated from tlie botly. The sides of this vessel are lieconited 
with two heads made in low relief and placed diametrically opposite 
each other, a short distance ImiIow the neck. Each head is accom|)anied 
by raised figures representing hands with ]mlms turned outward. 
Above the foi-ehead are several ridges, forming a head ornament. 
This specimen may be regarded &» one of the finest pieces of unbroken 
pottery fitnir Smito noiiiiiiiro in tho Sniitli-oninn collrction. and i.H of 
tiie type of several others, moat of which exi.st onl\ in fragments. 

There are two other bottle-shaped pieces of pottery in the .\rch- 
bishop Merino collection from Santo Domingo, both of which l>ear 
faces in relief on fhc neck. T'lato t.xxx. r. ri-jiri'-jcnts fine of tlic-.i'. It 
it) ubaracterized by a globular form, and an angular eiiuatorial elevation, 
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ite neck beinf; sbort and stumpy. The decoration on the surfaice of 

this Jjottle ^•onsi^*ts of three incised paniilel lines, the inner one of 
which is broken, the interval Iwinjr nt rnpietl by pits. Tiie face hji8 
uose, globular eyes, au<l eurs; the la-st named are prouiiueut eleva- 
tions. The upper pert of the ears is enlarged or perforated as if for 
the attachment of a cord, by which the lx>ttle formerly may have iK-en 
cttrrird. The narrow lip of. the bottle is separated from the neck by 
a islight constriction. 

nittstration d in the same phite represents a bottle-shaped object 
flattened on two opposite sides, the neck f)ein}f elongatril :iI>ove a head 
formp<l in rolirf. nlthou<fh closely appressed to the bmiy of the lK>ttle. 
Eyes and mouth are deeply sunken in the face; the nose is low, not 
prominent; the ears are lateral projections, with the upper and lower 
lobes indicated by depressions. The incised decorations on the liody of 
this object are stnkin«rly rlifferent from any yH de«'ribed. On the 
right side they coiLsisl ot liroken lines sc|)aniteii at their ends by sjmces 
in which are short depressed grooves. Some of these lines end in deeper 
pits; others are destitute of this character. On the left side this 
decoration consists of various figures among whicii an irregular triangle 
is conspicuous. The ba«>e is flat and circuhir, the surface rough except 
about the mouth of the bottle. 

Pottery foiuid \n Santo Domingo often ha.> a Ixjttlc or fljusk shape, 
a.s repn^ispiittTl in // and it\ plate Lxxxi. This object, now in the Imbert 
collection at Puerto Plata, wa.s obtiuned on the north side of the island. 
The nnin difference between it and the one next preeeding consists in 
the presence in s|)ecimen a of a face in Volief on one side of the neck. 
The nase, much eidnrged, appears as a series of folds, separattnl by 
depressions, tilling the .space between the eyes. The body of the 
flask has a pronounced angular form and a flat circular base. In h is 
repre.sented a similar Hask-shap<'d ves.sel of globular form, the eyes 
and month bi'ing in relief, anrl the ears showing on each side The 
mouth of tills vejisel is bottlelike. Specimen <• is a bowl, which, like 
the kst, is from the Imliert collection. On opposite sides of the rim 
arise projections that are decorated on the inner surfaces with parallfl 
inci*io<l lirjes tennin!Utn»r on one end in pits. Side and lower views of 
a fragment of a t)owl in which apiwar the upturned head and limbs of 
a grotesque human being are shown in d and tf . The spechnen from 
which this was dniwn is now in the collection of Seilor Imbert, of 
Puerto Plata. Santo Domingo. 

A most instructive piece of ertigy pottery, jxissibly a cluy idol," was 
figured \>y Pinart, who ascribed the ownership (o Padre Bellini, of 
Santo Domingo. It \» made of reddish-brown Immt clay. l!> cm. high 

> I Ik ' Lr!\ ^ I r~ ny^ that the AMlllMm awdc their Kmirofclajrwwtll laof tloiic^ wood. BMakb 

»)<l fvit(oi) fiibrir.. 
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and 12 cm. iktoss tlu* tiiuse. and is rniid t«» have Ih^hmi fouiui in a cave at 
the I?^nK"lio Vicjn. -ituatrd hctwrcn tln' citify Btun and Aziin. The 
illusitnitiun sbuws a crauchiugattitiuic. ttK-aims croy.seU ou the knctea, 
the head covered with a kind of cap, and the ears with prominent 
urnaiucnts. Pinart rerrard^ this .si)e<-inicn a« the sole known object of 
its kind from tlie island nf SanU) I)<»niii)(_n). 

An examinution of his illu»tratiou, which is not very clear, brings 
ont, however, important points not mentioned in hi* description. The 
iniu};*' is rcpro,<ented as seated on a st<K)l of which two 1^8 are shown 
and which may Ik? identiln d us dm- nf tliiwc nUoi i^'inal ifirfin<<, dt'sctihed 
later. From the shoulders extends a projection slij^htly tlaring at Uie 
top, recatlingf a similar addition on wooden idols. 

This r< oiarkable image wems not to have been described by other 
writers, and it- prr»;ont owner is utdcnown. wliii !i i- lo lie riMjrettf'd, 
as new and fietter tigures accumpnuied with more detailed descrip- 
tions are much to be desired. We have, however, knowledge of 
another clay effij^y ima^e fnjin Santo I>oiuing<> whicli belong to the 
vnriie type. When the author Urst saw tlii^ hitter idol or elfi<ry vase 
he supjK>sed that it was the iMiUie m thati liirnred and deiH.-ribed bj 
Pinart, Init later study and comparison of phot(»gniph8 of it with the 
illu«ttration given by Pinart sliows marked differences. This idol, 
plate T.wMi. is MOW invned li\ Senor n<'S3injr!i -, n noted I^oniiiiicun 
painter, wb.. kindly ix'rmitied the author to examine it and to make 
the phototfi-aphs and drawings reproduced in phkte Lxxxn. The apeei> 
men is made of burnt clay, having a reddi^^h color and a smooth, 
nnglazed -iirfuf*'. It represents a htinmn fitruiv seated on a stool with 
its head Ijeut forward and the enx)w>> resting on the knees. One of 
the le^M of the iniaf;e is broken; the other entire and in jthown in 
profile. The head is surmounted by a <-ap that is roiindrd :i)iom' the 
face. The nose, eyes, and mouth are fairlv \m'1I niadc Tlir limiy is 
curved and crouched forwanl, narrowing to the waist, the vcrtebi-u; 
and the rilw being realistically represented in relief. The aritis are 
girt above the (dbows with bands. The lower le«;s are sw(dlen and 
slhuv >!i'j!it f libi i-rli - nil the (litter si, 1< - of the «!lkli'-. There i- no 

indication of an exl«'nsion from the ne« k i)r ba»-k above the head as in 
Pinart's specimen, a difference which readily dislingvii^fhes the two 
s|>ecini<Mis. The whole surface is smoi'tlily polished and is somewhat 
darkened liy repeMtcd liandlitiLr. but still retains t lie ori^rinal dark red- 
dish or brown color. Illustrations /<. and </ are representations of 
fragments of pottery from Ni|H> l>:iy, Cuba, and show the striking 
resemblance lM'tw«>en the ceramk-s of Porto Rico and those of the 
lar<.'i'-t nf rli. Anrilles. These arc fragmcntsof jars or bowls, broken 
from the rims <n sides. 

Several of the more strikin;^'' clay beads in the collection obtained itt 
banto Domingo are figured on plate Lxxxii. These, with the excep> 
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tkm of «tieetiiMii k, »te hmkcn relief decomtions of bowls or ya«e« 
It (A) has ft body and Hmlis. und is not >i more heH«l. the hands beiii|^ 

reprrs<Mite<l rcstin}; on the knco. SjM'ciiiicii . i~ ;i Ini tio f r;it,'-nient of 
a tliit buwl with rulief uriiuiiicntatiuu on the ritn tind a head in bij^h 
relief. This figure likewise includes arms with pit.<i in the shoulders 
and in otlier portions of tlu* tHxIy. ilhi!»tnitioii /' represents a elaj 
Iioiid i>l>t:iim I 1»y the aiitlior in (he city of Sjintiago de los (JalMiMeros. 
bautu Douiingo. In j\ j^, and t/' are reprc«>ented necks of Ijottle** 
bearing faces- on one side. They are hollow, with an opening at the 
top. One fine specimen^ much more ehitiorate than the others, has a 
]X)Ii-lic<l siirfiire iirnl ihc fontnrr-- nf tin- f;ire nn- more than ordinarily 
well uuule. Several oUkt specimens, lijjiires k~tn, represented in 
plate MULXii, are necks of botties or flasks adorned with laterally 
friaoed heads made in relief, the incise<l superlieial decH)rntion.s in eaeh 
oceupyinj; the intervnl^ l»'tvi'cn thoc licmls. I'its at the cixi-. of 
iliese incised lines, u constant feature in Antillean incised decomtiun^ 
on potter^', are shown in ff and ^. 

The two dishes from Sanio Domtn^i^o shown in plate i.xxxiii, are 
fine 8ppcinnMi< of Antillcan pottrrv. Spcciiiu ri -/ is niore highly eon- 
Tentionalized than specimen />: the latter has raised he4ui^ on the rim, 
surmounted by a projection jjrohably representinff feathers. Both 
these -ptcimens ai^e trencher-shaped and were probably used as platters 
for food. I'lu y ri -rniMi' tlir di-lic< frnni oives in Jamaica, described 
and figured liy Doctor Ducrden and utherN. 

The aborigines of the Lesser Antilles, like those of Porto Rico and 
Haiti, were good jwtters, and fine specimens of their ware are found 
in St Kitt>, (iionada, and Triiiiilad. Tlie small island of ( ';m i iHc<ni. 
near 6t Vincent, where there uru said to be Canb cunieterio, h&a 
yiekled instructive fragments of ceramic ware, some of whwh are 
among the finest yet recorded from the West Indies. 

Pinto i-XXMM, f /'. repr<'H<'ntin<r j)nttrrv froTn S( Kiffs. <riv(>s Mn 
idea of vui^es, buwbj, and platters from this itilaud. The ware has a 
red color and a fine auperiioial pdlsh and is deo(»ated with incised 
lines ti1I< <1 with white pigment. As there are no effigy vases in this 
colli'itinn. it wnuM scTHi tfiHt flic TTinkfrs relied more on pniiitintj 
than on relief tigures for oruaiucntatiuu. The te.xture, color, and 
forms of pottery <liffer somewhat from the Porto Kican variety, as is 
natural in art prod 1 1 it- ot' ditTmMit nwi--. 

Pottery from tin- i-liiml <>t' (uiMuiila 's likewise n lim- typind vnrirfy 
of I'ed ware, varying in forms, but sometimes decorated witli relief 
headii resembling thoee found in Porto Rioo. It is natundly allied 
closely to ceramics from Trinidad, specimens of which are figured in 
plat<> i-xxxv. 

Tlie Grenada pottery (i)lr.te Lxxxiv, a-/) is cltjscly relaUni to that of 
St Vincent, resembling inigujents of heads from CMriaoou, which an 
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among the finert West Indinn wbtb tint hw yet come to the Smitln 

yonian Tiu*titutlon. ^V^liIe in tbeir {rfU'Tal character and relief doco- 
nitioiiH, these bowl?* or vases an- not far ivmoved from the Porto KicAn, 
they have a specialized form that is distim-tive and readily recognized. 
Pkte ucxxiv contains several hcada made of clay covered with what 
uppwirs to he a superfieirtl slip or pigment whi»-h heconu's retl in firing. 
The vessels of which they were relief decorations must have have l>een 
exceptioually tiue one>, but uo complete IhjwI was obtained from the 
idland of Grenada or from IVriocou. 

The {geographical position «»f Trinidad — its contiguity to the nmin- 
land — links its fauna and llont to those of South Anjerica. There can 
Ije little doubt tliut the prehistoric culture of this island wa^ identical 
with that of the banks of the Orinoco. Moreover. Trinidad, known 
to the natives us the "iHntl of fli<' liuinintng bird," was tht^ gateway of 
])rehistoric migniti«tns from ^«mlh America to the Antilles, .\rcheo- 
iogicul evidences of the character of human culture on this Ishuid in 
prehbtoric timeis are particularly important. 

Thrre an; seveml bi aufiful s|H'cimens of Trini<lad pottery in the 
Victoria Institute at Port of Sjmin. two of which, through the kind- 
ness of the otiicers of that institution, were photogmphcil and have 
been reproduced in plate lxxxv. Theae specimens are thiu described 
in the aijpendix to Collens's ( Juide ro Trinidad: ' 

TIh- •Iis4v>vt>ry of min« interesting Iixliun rvlio* at Erio during the pest moDtb 
[Miiv. iHss] althotwh I bad bronj^ht my work to «D end, of mffirlent Importance 
to 4|iMii:iii(| a Nrii'f ii'itii *-. i>ri tlu' (N-i-iisi.m .if a M-ci-iit visit nt His Kxcflk'nt-y Sir W. 
liubinitttn «a«J »uite tu the nouUieru quarter ot the i«*Uui>i, the liun. II. Fuwier, who 
WW one of the i«rty, olwerved • moond of shellfl. DisnKMUitiiiir, « cloier inspection 

ri-venlfl Hiiiii- |>i)N-fs nf niilr jiurtcry. and Mil>^oi|iienl i-xoHvationS by Mr A. Xewmiii, 
' the wanlfn, IimI to th<- unoHrtiuii); <•( bouiv caitital ^itcciuieuf, IndiOHting beyond a 
doabi thin lutd been the center, at some period inore or l«w remote, of an Indian 
settlenienl. 

The \« aicry iu of two ktntlH, glazed and nnKlaj^pd, the liittw dntinfr bsek to * time 

ailltTiiif tn thf "iiwovtTV of tlif Nt'« U'l'tM. f' r tli4' iirt ■ -i r.iikii'iwii to 

the e«irly iiidiaos, nnr i« it likely tliut tliey Ixt-uuie ucqttaiQtiil with it ailvr the 
SpmiiBh otYtipation. 

Mr. Fo» li-r hail very kiii-lly i>la(v<l .it my dispo.sil j>late i, an'! I c'ntlly piibli.Mh it 
in my jnii<lo, ai* it may lie of lu^sistain v in iutiirt' iiivi-iJti^itinii.s in Truiidad. I may 
add that Mr. FhwUt liiiuscif i-ollctl.'d in HondurM tlie olijwtn df|>ictt*<l in plate i, 
iind they indn-d form the i^roundworin of a paper read before the ArcbseoloKical 
Society in Loiuloo by Cien. Sir li. Lefroy, R. A., P. It 8., on the 3d of May, 1888>. 

The explanation of the plate in CoUens^K Guide eootainini^ one of 

. the oJjjects photographed hy the author (see also accompanying plate 
l„\xxv. //'), isal-o instructive regarding the likene.-'inf Trini<lad 
aboriginal pottery to the Porto Kican. The illustrutions tluit appear 
on the former plate are accompanied by the followin|r explanation; 

Fi»rnrf 1. A liollow !itorii', i-niooth in the ronmvo |i«rt, fonninjf a rude moitar. 
The lndiau« wned a bard tiinootli ptxle for jiouniliag their seedv and graiaa. 
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FtKnre^ 2, 3, una -t. Hoailri of iiniirial.H in Imriit clay, uiore or U-fH ^riitrntncly 
sliHpetl, The eyeH and mouth an.' ofu-ii cxawfrnttHl, a ffw broad, \kiUI liii«< sK-rving 
to biing out the moet atriking fmtnnw. In %are 4 the h««d o( Ui« monkey ia fm- 
teiiticftlly crowned. All thme are pmhubly dntiea* or onwDWQtal attachtneato to 

earthen %('f^-( 1-. 

FiuMH' .1. A weH-fhajHitl f*t|iitrrel. iVrliai* a toy whijitle. 

Fi^n> «). All earthen Im>wI in (ine prcMrvation, about the riae of an nrdiiuuy 
v«ge(nl>le <li«h. Witii the lid, which is unfortunately niiwinc ih<>re w<>nl<l tlouhtleiw 
b«ag<Jo<l n-iire<ientation of a turtle; a» it in, the head and tuil an; dvarly, ajid the 
limlM aomevhat clumail>% shown. 

Of the speciinoiis hIiovo desrribt'd, that >«hown in 6, //, //' is the 
only one figured in tlii^ ivjK>rt. hut ditTnTynt views of it urr lu re ;jiven 
on avi'Oiiut of itei iniportaince in conipiirative »tudici» of Forto Kican 
omterial. Owinfi^ to the unusunl nature of the decorations on its inte' 
rior stu fttce, there is addi'd tlie iUustnition <»f a f mtfnient (phiti* lxxxv, 
a\. tliixt is not doscritM^d in t!)i> {mHsag;e quoted nlK>\ c. Tin- Dliji ct i«J a 
pliiti*'!' ot roii^fli ware wliicii, aithougb broken, reveals enougli of the 
decoration to show the general intent It has the exceptional charac- 
teri»itic of being decorated on the inside snrfaee, not on the exterior^ 
the dei'oration consistitijr of lijjfiires in low relief alternating with 
scrolls and eirdes in iutuglio. The rim of the platter bears rounded 
elevations that are decorated with incised circles. 

In h is represented the turtle-shaped ve««el referred to as figure of 
the aho\c i|iiot!ition. The three views of iho f>hjrrt. frfmi tho side 
(i), from tlie ttjp (//'), and from the front (i"), bring out clearly the 
turtle form, especially well-niarked in the bead. 

Iti addition to eeramiCH, of various shapi-s and degrees of cxeellence, 
the Aiitilli-aii- iii;idi« many other ohjo<'tM of htiriit clay, some of which 
are n-presenteti in plate Lxx.vvi. Spot imen tt is a clay cylinder,* the 
surface of which is covered with geometrically arranged grix>ves and 
ridges. This object was |>robably used as a roller to imprint on other 
objects th«> iigiires it bears, as, for example, on clay vessels before 
tliey were tired. 

The circular clay stamp, both faces of which are shown, & and 5', 

bits circular grooves broken at certain p«jints. similar to the charac- 
teristic gconn'tric deconitions ain'udy notfd. Tlic npix-nmnce oF flif 
reverse side (//') suggest** that it formerly had a handle {now broken) 
attached to the middle. 

Illustration v repn-sents a stone object in the Latimer collection 
that was fignn'd In I'rof<>^-.or ^lason in his catulojjin . to whii h n-fcr- 
euce has been repeatedly mudc. On the side opposite that here 
Agored there is a depression of rectanguhr shape extending toward 
tlie periphery from theoeotnl hole and m) situated as to serve as a 
"lot f(<r attiti luiH'iit to a stick, suggesting that the object was part of 
an ancient >piiKUt.'. 

a Tbcra U KrMt duuljt ul Uie validitjr ol Uii» nuggvaUwu. t> matlM ut>)«vts ocvuf iu ll«xlca. 
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Shfll a?ci> Bosk C'akviko« 

Tho I'orto Kicuu a)x>ri^iiu'a were expert m carviiij^ bone. :?C'Veral 
brautiful Hpecimens of their work vre in the SmithMonian collection. 

Thi'v nui(l<7 also celt.s ur chi.>>oU from shell and uwd ))ri};lit iiiK-rcoii.s 
shells for oyo.s for tlipir idol*. Shells wore used jilso fur heads !uul 
for liodkius and aeetlle.'*. Several carveU-sliell ohjeets uf unknown 
meaning and vuse ar« in the several eoUectiomt that have been examined. 

On forul islands* like liarluuios. where hiird rock iiviiilable for 
itiijdi (UiMits ij> s«tir«<\ >}iolls aliiio-t whullv t. ]ilHee stone for imple- 
ments, and largf t'ollevtious of shell axi's occur. The shell ^enerallj' 
UKcd for tfai!< ptiriiOBe is the common conch, the lip of which is partic- 
ularly solid, often semifosHil. 

Si)fcin)fii '. ]»lnti' I XXXVII. i.s a strin«r of >loiic In ads. to the end of 
which isattaclHHi a shell «)bject of curved blui|M' pcrtonued for huspen- 
sion, and ornamented at both endi». This pendant wa» found in the 
Ik>wI shown in <i and o'. plate i.xxvii. attached to a Strings of heads, 
and wa.s evidently a mortuary olferiniL'". 

The object repreM.'ntt!d in c, plate i.xx.wu, is made of shell, but for 
a purpode that is not wholly evident. It was punrliased in Santo Do- 
miiif^o in the An-hbishop Merino f oIl< , linn. Ilhi.stratioii ^> icjiresents 
Hhells that were excavated by the author from the floor in the ('nova 
de las (iolondrinas, and, although they are artiticially worked, their 
use in unknown. 

Tlu rc an oriinment nindo of >!ir'll in the Iinbcrt eolkftion in the 
form of a carved plate, iU surface decorated with an inci^ circle 
surrounded b3' triang'tes in the corners. 

The tine.st example of Antillean shell and bone curriti^r in the Smith- 
sotiiiin rolliM tion. ohtained from ArchV>ishop Merino. I- n tnnnuti 
with a ligure cut on the handle, the only one of it« kind known to the 
author. This specimen is represented in a side view in plate Lxxxvii^ d. 
The shape of the shaft practiadly follows that of a rib, flat on the 
concave, rounded on the outer side. The edgei» and the end oppotfite 
the handle »rv rounded. 

One edge of this object U stained green throughout its length, 
probably by guano orother chemical agents in the floor of the cave where 
it WHS formerly hnriiHi. Tlie most n riiiu-kablc exiiniple of carvinjf 
is in tile handle, wiiere there is a representation of a kneeling tigure 
bent slightly backward to conform with the natural curvature of the 
ril>. When seen from the side, it will be noticed that the right arm is 
tlex»Ml forwiU'd, brin<rinfr the hand to the lueust. nm\ that jnst helow 
the shoulder there is an orniunented armlet, i lie legs have sunill 
tubercles on the outside of the ankles and ornamented anklets. The 
forehi'ad is nuu-h flattenerl, the ears are prominent, the eyes large and 
circular. The front view (</') »hows that the left hand is not bent to 
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the brawt, but extended to the abduiueu, and that it k turned out ward, 
with the fingers cloBed on the jMbns. The umbiliciis and genitab are 

ill evidence, and a projection on thi» lirnd n»-;riiiH|c* a 

The Uack view (d") show^ little iu addition to ituit already noticed 
except a backbone formed by a row of fire rectangles, each with a 
central pit, correspondinfr to tbc vorteUne. The soles of the feet 
npp'iir oti t\u< side, nml t!i;^ toe-, like lln' fin<_'(^r-;. ;in^ tiirind bac kward 
over depreiisioiu* tliat represent the bottoms of the feet. The whole 
object is anppoeed to be a vomiting Hf K'-k. one of tbose mentioned by 
Goman and certain other early wnl< i -. tliatwere used to help the 
prie.st.- to vomit before they entiMi-d the prtscjKe of tlii ii idol?*. 
Wooden .sticks believed to iiave been (i>ed for the s^ame purpose will 
be considered later. 

Theol^et t tl>:ured r. from the Sniith^wuian oolkiction, i*4 likewise a 
fine example of i'orto Hicart •jhell < Hr\ inL'. Althoutrli t'«> to lie 

woiTj, th'u object has the general appeai'HiK«' of a ma>k and may have 
been attached to tlie forehead. It wa« evidently tied or attached to 
some foreiffn object or used as a pendant, as the holo in the rim ithow. 
The fare U we!! cut. eyes, nose, and e^|>4><'ial]y the teeth, beintr eare- 
fuliy done. The fold?* under the chin were evidently inlended to 
represent appendages, a« arroH, all resembbince to which h lo»t, 

Illu.stration/' represents a well-carved shell object, aci|uired like the 
preceding, fmrn Arolihishop Merino. It is apparently one of those 
amulets thai warrior* attached to llieir foreheads when they went into 
battle. Two parts are dintinguisbable — a shaft and a bead, the latter 
being united to the former Ijy a short neck. The mouth is large, with 
teeth well carved; the lips are .small: the chin is absent. Th«> uo.-e is 
prominently curved, hut of the flat tyjx> elsewhere commented upon; 
the eyes are large, round, with orbit^t in which foreign obje«*t« were 
formerly cemenleil The forehead i.s wanting; the ear- ai e far back 
on the head, ^eu from the front, the face in narrow and eari> are 
prominent The slmft is irregidarlv rectangular when Keen in prolile, 
and perforated and nott lied on top and front. The surface opposite 
the neck is \ ery smooth. This isoneof the tinesit known specimens of 
.\ntillean bhell carving. 

Specimen «7 also is a finely carved bone representing a .seated figure 
with the handnon the knees. The liack is pfaiinand smooth, with a 
|>erff)rat ioji for su.spensioii just beliind the tmrrow connect ion Iictween 
hea<l and body, a region that is ntil the neck but the lower jaw, upon 
which are markings representing the teeth. The eyes are shallow 
concave pits; the ears in prominent relief. There Is a repres«'ntAtian 
of H crown with feathers on the hi ad. l-'roin comparison with other 
objects, and from tlie fa«t tliat the eve depressious have a rough 
snrhwe, it is probaUe that gold nuggets were toTmeAy inserted io 
these sockets to represent eyeballs. 

29 Rni-07 IS 
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OA8BAVA OBATXHfl 

The ubori^iiios of Porto liii-o were essentially agrioulturists uiul 
raiaed great quantities of manioc, the root of which was eaten after 
haviiiir Imth i_'niimil and the jioisou extrarted. The iiiciil of tin's root, 
Uitule intocossjiva bread, wiu* the food of the islanders, as it was utiiver- 
Mttlly u.sed by the We^t Indian al)origine8. It6 use as a food \s still com- 
mon amon(r the {Kwrer people, and the prooeews of manufacture now 
followed iiro ]irii< tica!ly the same as those ('inp!oy('<l hy tlic pn-lii^torie 
people, except that a metal plate bus been swiistituted for tiie former 
frying stone, and the implement nmed in gTsttinj? the root in now made of 
iron instead of wood, ("^is-stiva meal and bread are still sold in market 
places all over Sant<i nmniiijco and in Porto Kico, and eassava sieves 
and strainers arc objects in common use. No alKtriginal cassava 
grateni liave been collected in Pbrto Rico, but a few were tieen in col- 
lecdona in Sanlo Domingo, and there is every probability that the»o 

iniph'iiients hnd pnuti- 
eally tiie same form in 
the two ialands. Seiior 
Dcsanglea of Santo Do- 
minyo has one of these 
anrient cassava giuters, 
and there ia another 
ou nrd ]»y Senor Oam- 
biiiso. of the saint' fity. 
The Smitiksonian insti- 
tution lias another eped- 
m*'n from Haiti. 

These gniters were flat 
or slightly curved boards, sometimes having handles, with the surface 
covered with sliarp stones, often s^ in geometrical figures, fastened 
by moans of ve^fetablc ynins. It is said that stone jjraters wen* some- 
times useil, but none of these, exist in the collections examined, 
although there are rubbing stones without attached t»harp iitones that 
may lutye served the same purpose as tiie mora ornamental gratera. 

DAKCE OBJBCT 

Mr Yunghunnis of Hayumon, near San Juan, Poito Kico, luiii in hiti 
collection a stone object which shows good evidence that It was attached 
to a staff and carried in pro<>e8.sions or dances. 

Thi-^ unii|iie sjicciinon, tii,niro 37. represents a bird without Irpfs. but 
with hi-ad and well marked wings. It has a tlat, slightly curved base 
and was apparently bound to a stick by strings pasuog through holes 
near the rim, as Is shown in the figure. 
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The nature of the dancine atacka still used in moitnary dnneeB by 

the Indians of (iiiiana may be learned from im Thurti. who ligure.s one 
of thosv dunce ntirks with an eflijjv of a rjiiadnipod attarhod to one 
extremity. The same author state** that "the Ackawoi have cue 
dance in ijrhich encli of the performer!* represents a diiferent aninwl, 
and f'ucli carries a -itick on which is the fifjiire of that animal.'"" He 
likewise s|>eak.s of these dance <ti( ks as '*tipped with rude and painted 
images of some bird, tish, or aniuiul/* 

f^ere is every probability, »tnce tins retieinblan«e« between tlie abo- 
riifines of Porto Uti o und (Iiosr of the inaiidiinrl of S<iuth America 
were liiijijriiistically and otherwise \ erv dose, that the mortuary' <-ustom 
of carrying ''ticks with attached figures or u/m'jt existed likewise on the 
isUind, and that many of the atone images' whi<^h «(how unmiatatcable evi- 
detu OS of Iwviitg been laahed to foreign object* were used for this 
purpoM!. 

BWAI.I.OWINU-STICKS < 

Anions' the most reninrk:it>Ir >|)t rimens of wood curving from Santo 
Domingo arc Hve curved sticks with elaborate handles cut uu their 
ends, repreflentinfir bunwn beings. Kigiirt>s of these objects, from 
shet'ches made by the author, are shown in plate Lxxxviii, ymrts 1 
and 'i. Tlic-ic sticks arc now ownccj hy StMlor Iiiiln i t. of Piu'i'lo Plata, 
who piirciiused tbeiu from a man tliat iiad found them in a cave witii 
the wooden idol .later described. 

CKJUCMUNIAL. BATOX 

Plate Lxxxix. h and i', shows fairly well another of the tnany 
fomiB of woo(i curving of the altorigiue« of Jntuto Domingo and 
Porto Ki(!0. They repivsent two different views of the head of a 
ceremonial baton collected in Santo Domingo by Mr ^V. M. (iabb and 
ndw ]ires*<rve«l in the Smithsonian collcctioit. Wunt aniinal is rrprr 
scaled is unknown, but it would appear to have a long tail like a lizard 
and a anout resembling that of a mammaL The remarkable feature in 
thiatiji^re i> tiir re| ivsentation of a Idrd on thocrown of the head. A 
ncaix'r i>\niiiinati(ni of this elligy rcvfuls n stnM)<5 resemblance t<> the 
titoue bird above tigiired (tigure 37), iu the collection of Mr Vunghuimib. 
The position of the bird on the crown of the head of another animal, 
and its likeness to a stone bird sh<»wing evidences of liaving been lashed 
to another objpct, add weijfht to the belief that some of the ston«» ininge.s 
were tied to the crowns of the heads uf those taking part in dances or 
oeremoniea. 
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Small idols or aiuuletijf an has Iteen iilrcady tnontioued, are mid to 
have been tied to the foreheads of warriors when they went to hattte, 

but It i- 111)1 iiiip<)s.siblo that some of the larger idole may have l>een 
attncticd I.) thr top (.f (he licud in much the samf way tliar thi^ Uird 
ligurc is represented on the head of a four-legged animal carved on the 
end of the staff shown in ptate Lxxxix, h\ 

In a of this plate is repre.s<>nted a carved stick purchased from 
Si'tlor Neumann nm! said to liave J>een foun«l In I'ot to IJii (». Thi.s 
object is not believed by the author to liave been uuide l)y the prehis- 
toric aborigines of Porte Rico, but the inciaed work on (he crook and 
upper jmrt of thf Imtullr i- th(>u«rld to be Antillean. The lines clearly 
isliow tlic um' of ii -ti l l knife or ot tier nu>tjiHic implement intn»du<'ed 
by Europeans, while the cutting of the ferules and grooves jKjint the 
same way. The object in question war probably an Indian planting; 
»tU'k or dihfile, called by the almt it'Iiies ft CKM, but not necessarily 
mail.- lu'tiire (he advent of the Spjnii:ii(l>. 

The wooden turtle shown fi-om the side and the ljuck in piate xc, 
a and /i*, collected by Mr F. A. Ober, i» a fine specimen of the Antil- 
lean wood carvin<r. Mr Oher speaks of this object in his Aborigines 
of the West ludict», as follows: 

111 tliis (■*)ni)tHMiori I may 1h' j>ar<lon<Hl for alludiDg to my own "finfls." in these 
i.>*lan(lH, (iomc orn' liiHiilrv'l ^|M'cimcii« having bceu miut \<y me tr> thf * i<«Vfnnn«-ut 
Mii>cuin Ht tlinVri-nt timt-^. < )iie "f the mocit unique van a ti^inreof a t<irtoi^scar\'ed 
fn>m hunt woori, whicli wax foinul hy m«> in a rave near St Viiiceol in lt»T8. 

\\'lun <ccti frotn t!ie side, the head of this ttirtlc appears to extend 
con.si<ienibly lM>yonil the pla-stron uud caraijuce un<i its tiiroat and sides, 
especially behind the eye sockets, are covered with a carved imitation 
of scales, consisting of a series of incised lines crossing one another. 
On lite tf>p of tln> f'ara|MU'e ri<e two proniin«Mires. wincli. ascan be s.-en 
iu the l«ick \ iew, arc pierced with perforations that extend tiirougb 
the body. When we examine the Imck of this turtle (rr), we not only 
find the two |H>rforations above mentione<l. but also discover that the 
surface of the carapjn-e is deconited with incised lines, ri<lges, and 
ovate ligiires. The fore and hind limb» of the uninuU appear in lhi.s 
view as prolongations from the sides of the txidy, extending a short 
distance beyond the rim of the carapace. The animars nostrils are 
represented by sliallow pits on the upper -idr of the jxvintcd snout. 
Whether this image was an idol or an amulet is not clearly deter- 
mined, but the two ventro-dorsal perforations suggest that it was tied 
to or susj)ended from some other objei^ possibly attached to some 
pnrt of the lum an le ail or body or worn as an amulet. Stone turtles 
are known in one or two collections from the West ludies, but they 
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are not perforated and were probably idoUt rather than fetiahes. From 

the 8t«teinrnt that the wtKKlt'ti turtle was found iu u cave near St 
Vin<'<»nf " a loaility not «-learly doliiied. this object may fx' associated 
witli ('ai it» people, who were the last aborigines to inhubit the Lesser 
Antilles, but it may have been made by an antecedent nee which these 

people repiiucd. 

The following legend of the origin of the turtle is recorded by Hamon 
Pane: 

Carui'HrHiMil ^oiiic inl<> the lioum- r)f Aiaiiuivaoi H»<ktHl mutm caxzatii of him, which, 
EM U&>> \<ifu Niid, is lircatl. Hi- ('la)>l liatMl oii hi^ iikho. and threw on him a 

Uaanguaio, fall of Cdgiba, which he had made that day After this, 

. CJkracaiarol rptarned to hu brotbera, and told them what bad happened to him with 
[laiiiiuatii<'n4-l. niiil tlii* stroke lie jtave liitii <m tin- -li'Mi'-'cr with llu- ' itiati'.'u:iii :iiicl 
tliaf it |Niiiic<l liiiii wry tiiiu'h. Hi;; l>r<i(h«TM i«jk tl iij«iti iiiofhuuMiT, aixl |>trifivM 
it wan tiiiicli >'Wi>lldi wliii-li j'Wflliiijr iiuToafici) «> miii-l> tliut lie wiw likv Ui dio. 
Therefore they eiuksavoKd to cat it open, and could not; bat taking an inatniment 
ofatonc, theyoiR-nedittaadoutcaBwalivefenaktortolM; aotheybnillthdrhonn, 
aad bi«d np the Tortoiae. 

One of the Hnest e.\ain{>les of Antilleun wood carving; known to the 
author wa'j "^opn in the city <if Put i to Plntn. Snnto noriiin<xn. It 
represents a serpent. The lateral view of this obje»'i (plat** xc, 6) 
showft the ornamentation of the body and head. The wooden serpent 
has a single coH and is made from one piece of hard black wood, 
the head and most of the lx>dy hcinj.' derotiitod with incised circles, 
triangles, and parallel lines. The arrangement of these deixjratiomi 
may be seen on examination of the iDustration, reproduced from a 
hurried sketch made by tlic uutlior a short time before leaving Puerto 
Plata. The eiul of the tnil is snxjoth and niu«'h flattened, but the 
whole surface of the belly is carved to indicate u series of overlapping 
scalc!)^ beginning at the throat Piet^ of gold, «bell, or eome precious 
.stones were evidently inserted intu t!n' pyc srnkft--. where there 
still remain fragments of the material by which they were attached. 
Along the beck of the image there is a row of tiv« incised circles, the 
first of which \» situated on tt>e upiH*r \ynrt of the head. Thi« speci* 
men lonlfl not fie pnreha-sed liy fli<' author, but it i< tn \to hnp<«d that 
it luay be act^uired later by hoaic mui^eum, where it can l>e examined 
by ethnologiiitB and more detailed drawings of it published. 

Tlie <'iirly writers s|x*ak very explicitly of the use of wooden idoUl 
by the alM»rigines of Haiti and. a.s Hevi-ral of the objprt>j hjive t>opn 
preserved to the present day and are available' for study, we can 
form an idea of their form and general appearance. 80 far as the 
author knows there is no wooden idol of the liorinqueflos in existence; 
btJt, as the <'ult,ure of pn'lii--t<iric Porto Uit n wjt-* -^iriiilnr to that of 
Haiti, we may reasonably su[HK»se their idols were similar. Wooden 
idols from Jamaica, Turlts island, and Cuba are known. In general 
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features there is a remarkable unifortnity hi them idol*, which natu- 
rally stippnrt< t!ip inference that tho^i' fif Porto Riro cotiUt not havo 
differed very jf;reutlj from objectts of thin kind in the other West 
Indian ialanda. 

These idoU an-, u- a rule, made from single pierces of wood, n» the 

leffcnHs '^trit(\ citin i n lotr, root, or hmnch, in no insftnncf of two part** 
united. Although luuny of thein are now partially eaten awaj 
by white ant»s or other insecti*, rendenn^ their surfaces rough, the 
indications ar«> that they were once smooth and covered with a >ui>ft - 
fii inl varnish or paint. Tfi(> m;ii<>rity are made of very hiinl wood, 
but one or two are of .soft wood, such as h easily worked with stone 
imptementik 

These wooden iinag'es are generally found iti eavos or other places 
whi rr th«'v wtMv ht>-f proti'ctiHl fnuu destruction :ui<l where ancient 
rites and ceremonies were prolml)ly held. Considerin^f the lime that 
has eUpewd since they were in uae, it is remarkable that many of tliem 
are HO well preserved. It h not oertain that all of the smaller wooden 
idols nn> A tiiillcnn. 

idols were iirouijfht to America from Africa when ni^ro slaves were 
imported to replace the Indians who had saceum1)ed to the cruel treat* 
nient of the Spaniards. The author has a photograph of one that 
elasely i-esembles the wooden i<lols from Easter island. Similar imu^'e.s 
were known to have been carried to the giuino beds on the Peruvian 
coast by enslaved Easter inlanders, and one of these idols may have 
come by the same means to the ^Vest Indies. 

The author hti^ not seen the three wooden idols (plate i.x.xxviii, 
part 1, (J, />) from riaiuuica that will first be considered, but finds the 
original ti}jrun>s and descriptions of them by Dm tor Duerden* so 
instructive that he jpiotes theretrom at lenjfth, as follows: 

lu the liu>t nutiitjerof the JoumttI [i>f tlie IiiHtitute of Ji)iiiai<-a, tstttj] isu factdtuile 
repn^lncftl .tn th«? piyvloiu imee. of ati etiKruviiii; in Arclucilo^ia ( lH(i:{ ) of three 
.laiiiuira wikmIi-m iiim^-s in tlie British Mu-< iiiii. With n-itartl lit thfw the e'iilor 
mipplivB Ui« accouijian^-iug deuilx: "lu ll'M lUvy were exhibiteil at Uw ^^<•clety uf 
Antiqiiitiea, Lomlon^ and the followinir ■ccoant appean of tbein in th« appmdix to 
••.Arrhjiolonia.*" V..I. 14. ISd.!. p. 2ii!». April 11, I7!«t. 

luaac Alves Kelx-ll", e^«|., I". A. S., exhihittnl tn the -HH-iely liire* litrures, Mijipcjmi 
to b« of Indian deities in wochI, Foun<i in .luiu-. I7!*2, in a natural cave near iheraiu- 
mit of a nioimtaiii, called "$poU>," in Cnrp«ni«r8 Mounuun, in th« |«rialt ot Veve (* in 
the iahind of Janinica, b\' ■ Mirveyor in umauring the land. They went diaco\'ered 
placed with their faoeo (one of which wss that of a bird) toward tiw east. 

Ill coininciiting' on the fignriiies. Doctor Dnerden calls att«>nlion to 
the presence of const riction.'^ on hga and ann8 and quotes I>octor 
Chance's letter referrinj; to a habit of the natives* of the inland of 

• Aboriginal Indinn Rrioninxin Jnmaira, Journat «( H" htfliluu •</./>rui<ii/-<). vul. l. no. 1. July,liW7; 
JaPMlra ^Viiait«ii Ibmiko tn iho linit*h Mnwwai, iNii.. ii<>. i. imm. 
kCar|i«u«M iD«uniain i» u»m incln<M In tlitt «>iHmiy of Miuiobc«U-r. rniatud tu 
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Guadeloupe of wearing "two bands of woven cotton, the one fastened 

around the knee nnd tht' other iiKnnul the ankle; by this inean« thoy 
tuadc the! nilf t>f tlie leg lurgi- iitid iil>ovo,-tn«'iitioti<>d pirts very khiuII." 
Both Doctor Uuerdeu and Profei^r Miuoii iiavo poiuted out the inva- 
ence of the!»e hands in the wooden idol figured by the latter. 

^Vhon the images from JamaicH are c<Mn|Nired with others it is 
found tha? t!;" for irier present seveml sijjniticunt rhunictct isti( >i. one of 
which is a wmxit;!! c^uopy over the head «ugge«iting siniiliir iippend- 
ages in certain wooden idols from Santo Domingo. This canopy may 
hi^ either an extension from tho head or mounted on a special sup- 
jMMf fn'c thi n-frofii. Apparently the first of these images is repre- 
sentee! as s<>ate(i on a rudely carved stool, or duht>. Another uf thejie 
Jamaica wooden imagei^ that with a bird's head (phite Lxxxviti, jNirt 
\^f)<, differs completely from others; it is to lie hoped that, on ac(*otint 
of thtMv (>xceptionaI forms. soin<> ethnologist may publish later more 
detailed dcscripUonn of these t>l)jects. 

One of the best-known wooden idols from the West Indies is owned 
hy Sefior R. A. Inilwrt, of Puerto Plata, Santo Domingo, who has 
oni> of the tini'vt collections of Indian ohject- fiorii the i-lnn<l. wliieh 
he has generously permitted the author to stufly, atlording every 
opportunity to take notes and make photogruph^. Thui wooden idol 
is represented in plate xc, e-if. 

Ill Scnoi- Itiilicrf's manuscri|it catalojfue of his collection is an ac" 
count of this idol of which the foUuwinjf is a tninslation: 

No. I<i. WiMidcn Iniltati idol fouml in a i»v© in Lutna Siicia, m-ar Y^bella, by 
Joan Pedro ViDsmMi. «nd ol)tained in 1889 bjr R A. Imhert. Thin idol w tnsde of 

fruucan w««iil; incaslln-s ffliliinvtciv fmin tli«- cap to lhi> lit-linet. The ii|i|mt |Kirl 
of thf li<-liii<-t ajijifars to havt- x«tvccI for wMTififcf or for hiirniii;; ^t~ill^. On tlu- 
Iniok ]iart of th<- iica<i i>ii(> notes a liolt- tliat a)i|H-un< to in<li(-at«' tliat llic idol wan a 
speaking iiunue, like vitber th« .M«xiviiit or tliose of th« anci«a|, f^^yptuuu. Half 
the tei>tli an* similar to ■ piece of shell of tho plwtron of a tnrtle, the other half 
fonli! nut U' fMiiii,!. Cuit;!- \vlii«'h form tin* < \i r' an- fiiil uf rc-iii. an<l ont' mii 
likowbie M-t* in Itu-in noiiir tiai^iiifritM of a inariiic t<iu-il thiit atlli<.*r(-.« to tho rcifiu. lii 
(vrtaiii n-);ion.-<i of the iilol one rati m-o a thii'k variii^li tliat ]>rotc<-tiHl the whole of 
tlio ohjiH t. Kvf-rything indicates that thia idol was imported fmiu tin- iiorlli ur wiw 
inaile liy a nu-c iiture advanced than that which Cblombiu found iti tho islaud of 
Santo I >onunKo in 1402. At all eTenls the object wag made anterior to the epodi of 
the <!iM-<,vcry 

The luilierk idol represents a half-seated fij;ureof large proportions, 
the head well sculptured, the arras and lej^s five, the hands resting on 
the knees. The head is surmounted by a mushroom-shaped wooden 
canopy, uii<t thr lia-i' of t!ic idnl is etdurged into a kind of |»edc-.tal. 
The whole surface of the imtige appears to have been covered ori|;i- 
nally with a black glaze of a resinous sulistance that still adheres to the 
surface in ><>vei-.il places, although the exterior, esiHH-ially the base, 
is now considerably worn and eaten by ants or other insects. The 
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eyplinlls hav> ))eon removed, but it is evident from fmgtni'iils in tho 
rr-iii whii ii still adhiMvs to thoh stx'ket.s thnt tliov were timde of shell 
and have been torn from their foiiuer attachmenbi. The <'hin. face, 
and breast shoir the least wear, the varnish in these regions lieing 
black and glossy. One^half of the mouth ]» occupied hy a piece of 
shell, upon which jire airvetl the teeth: the other half shows «»nly a 
i^omparatively deep cavity and h destitute of inserted .shell. There is 
a cavity within the head with an opening at the back with whioh a tutie 
once apparently conimuuieatod. This image nniy well \yc eonsi<hM-ed 
one of those irU)!-. (h)it the Indians consulted for oracular purp08e;» and 
from whicii ihey an- said to have received rei<pon«ieii. 

Probably the prieat who gave these replies was concealed somewhere 
near and spoke through a tube that communicated with the ravity 
of the head. In some of the early writinirs it vena said that on one 
occasion the Spjiniardx, having destroyed an image and its parapher- 
nalia, detected and exposed a deception of this ku:d. 

Few specimens of the.se idols with hollow heads exist in collections, 
altbougfa it is proljablo that some of the known stone masks, especially 
tboM with pt'rforated mouths, may have been beads of similar images. 

One of the most complicated wooden idol.s from the W«>st Indies 
is shown in a mikI plate x<'i ; this was first described and figured by 
Professor Mason, who writes: 

This ffirvitit; reiinwiity two imlividiialH MiiU^i on a caiiuiiicd cliHir. Tht^ whule 
thini; ii< iiiteretitin^ t<> tli<> lii^flu^t ilcKreo. Tlic ohair haH a UifcU tuu-k uriiait tinted 
with acrollB aad concentric riogiB. Both individuala have embroideKd flkailcsps, 
tb* nearest A|*pr(Micti to which Are thp httfket-work, cloRe-fittfnff embroidered hats of 
the IrKliHii.s of tiuiinat Interior . .f ihr fnited Stjiii^. Th« earn, much di»- 

twded, are tu be looked for. The moat autuwurlhy feHturv, howv\'er, i» U>e baiulo 
of embroidered eotton Just sbevo the cslvw. In hie HMood voyage, eraWng maeng 
the Caribbee I.^IaixIs, Coliiiiilins came on the 10th uf NtivfuilxT. 1 VX'.. to Santa Cruz 
Islunal. Here he hail a ti)rht with wine natives in a <lii>toiit ami wouuiloil M)n»e of 
them. The hair nf lhe>* Mivajr«u was loii); an<l i"oarsi>, their eyea were eiu-ircled 
with paint ao m to give tiiem a hideous exprosuon, and band* of cotlou were honnd 
iltrmly above and below the miKcuhir putof the anna and legs so as to caura tlwtiQ to 
swell to a <liN|miiM>rtloned tiie. (Irving'a Coin m bus, i, \ Height, :{l inches. 

Piofc-sor Mason nrrnnijinnied his description of this iilnl with two 
good tigure^. that have been repeatedly copied by later writers. The 
two new figures of the idol under consideration are reproduced frotu 
the original, one (a') a view front the side hikI tlu; other one {a) from 
the frotit. showing certain features not clearly brought out in previous 
illubtnttitms. 

In its general form and ornamentation the stool on which these In- 
ures are seated resembles the Antilleaii seats called dufi<ni^ specimens 
of whirli from Tnrk'^ i-Idnd ;iiiti Sntito Domingo are nn'titiorn d later 
iu Uiis report. I'his st>at was once elaiKjratel^' decorate(i, especially ou 
the back, where parts of the former ornaments are still clearly seen. 
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It must not necesuariltr be suppoaed thftt the nativcn drew up their 

legs in till* way shown in the wooden idols occnin ini^r (Im m' >tool.H. for, 
owin^ to the imall size of these »eate, mich a puiUtitui woulU have been 
iiupufii>ible. 

These figures were undoubtedly idols worshipped by the aborigines 
of the island upon which they were found. Thev probably stood in 

niches in caves or in sjMH-ial houses dedirnted to tht-ni. 

The twinning of idols in one tigure n'tuiUs statements of early 
authors that the great deity of the Haitians had two attendants to <k» 
her hiddin<r. The author of thin paper lia^i referred tc* a twin amulet 
from Santo I")oniingo and has heard of iitt imaw" *>f * 'jiv rvtmixtMNl of 
two united idoh. All tlte»u tigurines evidently rcpre.sent tiw same or 
a very simibr conception in Antillean mythology. 

The wood of whi<-h this idol is made is so eaten in parts by inscets 
that it< surfare is riddled with ho^-^ antl has li«>cn 10 exposed to the 
elements that unv varnish or resin with which it wa.s once covcretl has 
almost wholly di8api>eared. 

It is not Icnown whether another idol formerly stood on the mised 
canopy a*>ove the twin figui'es; if sn. it may have repre.seiit< d the 
great Earth Mother of the Haitianii, mentioned earlier in this rejxn-t, 
who is reputed to have had two servant gods. 

In his report on the Cut-^de collection. Professor Mason describes 
another wooden idol, shown in plate xoUt b and h': 

A liutuaii rt(riin' (■arv«'<l fr«<in :» t'iii'rlo In,? of wtxxl. The p- >rtinnp broken awriy render 
it imput»il>k! til tfll liow lurg<- tlu- iunigi' oriffiiuUly aiui what p<«itioii ttu- ti^^ure 
oocapMNl. EsiHHiiutly DOticesbU- an- th(> car and the bsndB diawn tightly 
aroiiiKl the rnuHrle of the arm. L«ugth, 43 iiu het*. 

Thi'M' objicts. accfirdinfr Mr F. A. ( >l)er, were found '\n ii cave 
near the ruins of li^ii>clla, the first city founded by Columbus, on the 
north coast of Santo Domingo. He writes: 

I mw the nld nefrro who discovered them, «otne \*-»vf njin. and he deaciihed their 
pcwiliiin the KiVHt frijfht tht'v u':>v <• him. . . . Tht-y wen' iilmti! in n ni. he 
bentMlh an uvt'rhiuiipog ruclt, nt the eiitnuice tu a deep car«m, and doubtlt^ they 
hsd tvmslned for «i 1««st four hundred ysais^noe the advent of the Spsniaids— > 
and bow much loatw r no one knowa 

An examination of the last-nientione<l wooden idol brings out signifi- 
cant details. The canopy is here att^iched to the t«p of the head instead 
of arising, as in the twin idol, from the stool. The tillet over the fore- 
head is deoonfted with parallel incised lines that are broken at inter- 
vals, following a «lesign constantly ocenrring in Antillean geometrical 
deconitions. The ferrides surrounding the upper arm. resendding 
armlets, represent woven cotton bands. It is highly probable that 
in making tiiis image the intention was to represent an animaPs body 
with a human head. It-s normal iK>sition is with the \\oAy^ not upright, 
but slightly inclined, as indicated in the plate. This object )« one of 
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thow MffiM to which reference is made in curly lu ( ouDts as haWng 

been made from a branch ()f wocxl or the trunk of ii tree. 

The author ba.s tijfured in his uccount of zei/n'« from Santo Domingo 
another wooden idot, figfure 38, wMi a canopy over the head and an 
omamentul Imnd on the forehead. The unns are enlarged at the 
ellwws. uikI the hand«i resrinhjp feet, with their ])ulms turned out- 
ward. This imu^e stands on an euiur^red ba^, l>oth idol and base 

being cut out of the same log 




of wood. 



RTOOLS 



or stools made of 
stoue or wood, were common 
in the houHes of the caeiqueti. 
These objects, consisting of 
s<'nts suj)j)orte<! on four ^Imrt 
Htumpy legM, geiiemlljt' rep- 
resented animals, and a head 
was carred at the itp]M'r or 
lower end. The fordei^s 
often hud depre)<!9ion.<9 in the 
ahoulders, in which may liave 
been inaertetl stones, shells, 
or nn}r{r<'ts of gold. The 
upper surface of the .seat, 
espocia My the bade, was «ome- 
tinies decorated with designs 
recalling tln»e of collar-, and 
idols, consisting of spirals, 
circles, triangles, or parallel 
lines. 

These .stools were probably' 
used l>oth seeuUirU' and »"ere- 
monially, serving at timcM as 
seats of honor in the hntisi> of 
the caciques, who iheni-^'lves 
oc«'ttpied ffuhfm on state wfasions. The dead were often jilaced u|>on 
simiUr .seats, " and certain clay images already described had imitation 
,1'ihus, as has Ih en pointed out. The great rare L'iven to the decoration 
of stools shows how highly they were esteemed. 

A few specimens of these seats ha%*e been found in Porto Rico, among 
which may lie mentioned one now in Mayaguez and anotiiei in .San- 
turce. Tlic Sniitli^oin'an collection lias two from this island, and two 
from Turks (Caicos) island (plate .\riu). 



Km. n. Woodtn idol. Saalo Donlnca 



a Dr Utwno Leida, KIdundu: MummtlWd Budy iu C1»I. Hv« lU Thum, Tim^Ti, I. 
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The lintt mention of the use by th« We»t Indians of chftin of state 
occurs in the diurv of ColumhiM* publtsbed by Las Ca^a. Bodrigues 

dc Xercs and Luis d»' 
Torrew, tlu- latter fa- 
miliar with the He- 
brew, Clialdi'iin, and 
Arabic liiiij,nm'r<*''. 
were tMjnt by ibe 
admiral to visit an 
Indian town in C'ulift 
iind interview the 
ruU'r, e»uppoi>ed to l>e 
the Grand Khan, 
irbose territory Co- 
hnnbus thoujilit he 
inul di^t•overed. Thi> 
emliaflsy penetrated 
\'2 h'ajrii' - :inil 
visited a village oi 
alxmt oil house >, 
where it was received 
with great solenuiity 
by the luttiveii) and 
escorted into ono of ■ 
the largest houses of 
thn pTiclili). Tlio In- 
dian rhiefs tcM>k the 
envoys by the arma 
and led them to two 
seats. ••silln-." in 
which they sal, wliile 
the nativefl occupied 
seats about the Span* 
iards. 

Although ill the 
account j^iven by Laa 

Casjis the form of these seats i> not meiiliniied. 
Herreni intrwliices the folU.wing: ••('uusiiij' theni 
[the Spaniards] to sit down on seat> luutleof tii4olid 

•TIm origtoMl of CoXimliu^'a iHaiy ot Am v«y*gr I* now Itwt . >mt it wh« iirlntetl 
b)r itevMMM, Cotcrefam de 1m V1flJ«a }-iU-«t-iii>rimi«'nt<>t. ifo hi i* k h i^r ■ >,r ! 
BVAflOlM dCfdeAnwM idcin XT. ISilMn. nml by Lil- Cn-n- < . in. ^hiu 
tw i>iir« K^nlr j-'t In HtMorlii dc f>| ;ifti., M>i.lrtil l-JJ Ii Uii- lr.-.|ii. iii;\ \ifvu 
rfpiibll*t><-<l. B». [xr lii»imiit- lit Mi.'iJv y T' vi'lu - I!i-i..ri:i I>.<mfiii;i>, 
I>iK'(or ('riniiiir» Aiiu-rili« nixl nuiiu ri>ii- - .tin i ui.rk^ v li. ri i!-. \i .il l.i«< umi- 
In ofliii w>mf»lmt iit>riil)f'-"l l^i" M||>jir. tub Un- iTirini I <f\>\ . (it li. 

rcp»'»tN'«1H- ni>W» " Itii- iiiliiMriil ".ii' • ' n- if '(ii ■inu- iri>in 1 li. m iMi-- i it-.H V. .r 
rpf«'ri'tn I ■ Ihe Iii<lbiii> m Iimh; ( , .imiil'ti- - im Hi «. ■ hh 1 ^ ■ Viicv, !■ Alulri.- llvniiiNlrz, ni»l"irjr 
oi Fi-rdinaiid and IuU:lltt.iin<l llu- U (t''r<'i )>•« d^r I'lmucu tu;;tt Muuu ijxU (.\>f|<iii»tit>ii m ^IiIc. 
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pipfp of wood in the ^hiipe of a beast with very short Ieg» and the tail 
held lip, tho lu'ud Ucfoif. \v!tli ('yo< and t>iir- <if i/old." As Professor 
MaHon has ahown, the wuodeii ixaU which w«ro seat to the Natioiiul 
Mnneum by Mr Gabb **are focHimUes of tbtise spoiEBR irf by Herreni." 
It is prolwblc that the stools or seats were cbairs of state and that the 
two S]);mi!ii<ls, iM'iiiir ri'irmdi'd ii'^ snponiMtttnil persoim{j:os. were k»d 
to these seats on that ac« (Mifit. Tlie-se ditltnn were rejftirded iu a way 
a« mcred and were highly prized, although, aeeording to Uerreia, 
«oinetime« given to the Spaniards as tribute. 

Mjiny references to the tist' nf seats called turrys anionp Orinoco and 
other South ^Uuericau tribes might be quoted from early writingp, 
but one or two will be sufficient to show their similarity to those ol 
the Wi'st Indian aUirij^ines. (iuinillu writes of the Guayquirie-s, one 
of flu- priorest of the Orinoco tribes, whiili siTH r liis time has dixtip- 
peured, tiiat thoir houses luul no furniture except hanintoekti, and seats 
"roughly made of solid logs of wood and callftd twjvys.*'* 

Mr im Thurn mentions the use by the Indians of Guiana of similar 
wooden seats and |K>ints out their resemblance to those used by the 
aboritfines of the West Indies. He thus describes thei^c wooden titools 
of the Guiana Indians:^ 

Next in iiiiiHirtatu-t* ninang the wooden artkltM mai)4 n 1 i < <i by tlie IndiflOfl ant 
the low Beats or benchea oommon in their houaes. which are altiu hewn id epora 
momente from imUd blocks of wood. The very deriniMe ohfect of thMe Mem to be 

to raiw the luini- nf the IihIkui. whi'tl sittinji. mil nf tlif rv.i> h < f "lii' jiLV'Ts wlsich 

usually hImhidiI mt lim ilmm uf the hoiiri(«, un<l an> jminfiil t'nuuglt w Uvu tbvy cuter « 

thf {\(vh uf till- fit't, hut an> far uiorc inconvenient in otbitr parts of the body. Tbeee 

lien<'ht« art' from 6 Ui 10 inclu-i' hi^;!), and tliey are often so rarefullv scooped ont and 

eliaiteil to tit the IxkIv of the fitter that tliey are a." i-otiifortaVJe as any cushioned 

hIooI otuKl Vh'. Tliey are often forme*! into ffrotenqne liitnri";* of lortoiwH. fnijpt, arnia- 

dill<M, alligHtora, and other animaJs. One in the Christy collHrtion, which, though 

not from Guiana, is Garibi ia in the form of a man on all fbura, the middle of the bnd^ 

forming *h>> ^ at. Bri^tHsokmd aeedi|,aad oecaeioaally pebbles, are inierted to 

repretH'nt tJie eyes. 

The duh'ts or tui\ys, by l)oth of which names the aboriginal sejit.s or 
Stools were designated by the aborigines of Porto Rico, were of two 

types, one flat and sto«>I-like, without fmck, but hnrizmital with short, 
stumpy legs, the other having a curved Imck, rounded to lit the body, 
also with stumpy legs, and commonly with a i-arved head on the 
lower rim. 

The first typr fplnte xrti) i-^ nlTrnV'^ mv\c nf ^^torio and has been cdii 
sidered a kind of mefate upon whicii seeds, pigment^ or even maize 
were ground. Thlsconsistsof asHghtly con^ve stone slab of small size, 
generally having scanty decoration, but always with legs. One of these 
objects is represented from thiee tadea iu plate xcti, a, a\ a". The 

«iThb mate Wort in mvplM M pw ue nt by the teawtry pMffl* ol Porto ttko to a cbumcteriitto chair 
that b cull um4 ainont them. 
*Aaraug the Iiidiaiui«f OMtaaa, p. »h, Lim4«n, 1(M. 
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ftttthor bM tieea two speciuiens of tht^> type in Forto Rioo. One of the 
best specimens of the typv i-> <>u ii> 1 f y tlx- well-known historiiin and 

teat'hpr, S«»rK>r ('nyntrtiit* ('oil y Tiotf. nf Saiitiim'. 

The othtT kind of alum dn/t<> from I'orto Kico is rfprctienttid in 
h and h'\ which nfiow one of the^e objects from side and front In the 
«ide view./y, it is seen that the^iM'ciiiien hai)*alow,enn'c<l l)a<-k, remiiul- 
ing one of n h!Uuin«H k. cn'snMitir form, short l<'t_'-.. and a turtle-?<liii{M>il 
hvaU. ;>uch un object UHturallj,' ealU tu oue'^ mind, as it did to tluit 
of the embasB}* sent by Culumlnu to the interior of Cuba, an animal 
of ^onlt> nnknown, but l>izarr<>. form. Tli(< rar\ in;(, well l>roti<|ht out 
in //. is U'st seen on the Itiu k nnd eonsists »>f a reetsiiiffiil.ir tis,'iir>' in 
wliieh is au ineiiHHi ring with a eontrul pit and a scroll on earli side. 
The head on the lower edge reminds one of a tnrtle. One lower corner 
of tlio niiim h broken : the other is oeenpied by a flipIMTliktf extenatlOtt, 
ou whieli are {xiraliel incised lines represt'ntiiijr tlio t<»es. 

Thiis .spociinca is tluis de.scriljed by Profe-s-Mir Ma>on; 

It to a thin and «let>iil> stL've<i cln1> nf frmylnh mnilKton^ end KtHntlft na fniir nhnrt 

li-V At 1 li-' lc-;« fli'vat«''l imkI tlmi- |>ri-jii I i ■n- :ir. lu'jil I v <an ' t |ir.-. nt tin 

heail autl tuiX'fcH-t a turtle. Th«$ fye» ant <l<-i*ply auiikeu, m ii I'ur tii<.< iiir4>rti<>ii uf 
pMrlH or jeweln. T}ie biffh«r end b Bbrnptlr «l«v«t<!d abwut eix inrbtw, ainl iw 
cruiRoi'il l>y II twiul (<riiaiiieiiUil »ill> a s»tiiI1. wliicli (MTiirn wiili cerlHin nxMlitiruiidiiH 
on otluT uhjtH t!'. Tlierf i.* u ilwidiMl \vari>iii>! nr t wi.-t iu llif upjivr siirtacv, JIr- orna- 
tneiitatinii <>f u liii M, at) Mjggtentecl by Dodtir Itau, ivudcn th» idea of ita having Im^d 

The dti/uMi with high hack.s, wbrther of stone or of wood, may >ie 
divided into two types. In the first type there is a bead carved on 
the upper end of the back (plate xcm. <i-'i"), with a representation of 
sp\-tt;\l oi-gans. in place of ;i lie:nl. on t!if lowri ed^e or front innvL'iti 
of the seat, lu this type the hgu!e is represented aji lying «m its 
iMck, the concave portion lH>in>; the abdominal rpg^ion. Two speci- 
mens of tliis type are known, one of which, tnade of ston«', \» in 
the (tuesdf' <'.illri lion. tli> otln-r (<'-''"). limdi^ of \\(kii1. i< now 
owned l)y the hi irs ui i)octor Lkniaf, of iSantiago de los ( aij«ili(>ros. 
The 8econ<l type of hi}fh-faacked dtthm represents an aninMl 
in a revei-sed p<.>sition as . uni|i:ired With the first. The concave part 

represents the back; the lnud i- <nr\fd on the lowt>r "V fmnt 
tuurgiu of the aicat, aud the upjH*r end of tlie back has no head, bnt 
resembles more closely the flattened tail of some animal. Whereas 
the two objects of the tir^t type have a decidedly human cast of <'onn- 
tx^nanee. those of f!ie smond, in most instances, are more like turtles. 
This latter typ4> is also made both of stone and of wwd. Three 
specimens of this type are mentioned and figured by Professor Mason, 
antl there are two in Santo Domingo, one each in the Imttert and 
Desangles uullectioos. 
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A remu'kable stone (fu Ao, figure 40, is figured and described hy 
Profesmr Mason in his catalotnie of the Guesde collection: 

A stone nUm\ or i-liair of tlic variety iiK'titii)ti<-il ami illimtrated fit the SndthMMi* 
ian Keptjrt, iHTti, 37i>. The inutt-rial ut' ttioHt; tlivre dmcnhetl, howexier, is 

eittier Madatane or wooil, and the device u suine anitnal form. In Mr (iueMlv's 

■pedmeD the mstvrial in a dark-brown 
volcanic atone and ttie derlw if the hu* 
man ff'nu. Mon-uvi-r. tin- jwii'itinn is in- 
vertcil. The umn ii4 Iviii); on his LnicIe 
with liii' (ft-t •Imwn iipto form the legaof 
tbevtuol. tliaaniM, wittumt niiy attempt 
at accuracy of delineation, are doubled 
on hi:- nei'k. Tlie vyvf ami mouth are 
like the raiiie featureti in all aboriginal 
•tatttar>', and bmntiful vhella weredonbC* 
hi*' inm'rtt'il in tlit'in. The (•:tr!< have 
large upenin};^, in wliidi uere in!«rted 
plqgB of woixJ, i»toiie, fhell, or feathiTn. 
The legu of the chair, Just beneath the 
man'fi ahtmldem, an> mere pmjectiona 
fr. itii t!ir -tiiiii'. Tin- iiiarkinij:t< in the 
head and toreliea<l an- ijuiie tastefully 
deaiglied. The \mvk >loe!< not slope np- 
waid aa much an in tin- I^Umer niieci- 
mem. . . . Leni^th, 10 iuehe^; width, 
lU Iik Ii.'s. Iii'i;;lit of head, 6^ indMM; ol 
feft. 2 to ;i inchet*. 

All exainiiintioii uf u wooden 
seat (plate xrlii. >i-it"), owned by 
the lute LXH-tor Llenai« shows a 
siiuilar lioud on the upper I'lid of 
the Ijttfk. &rim at the «>ide, but no 
indication of a head on the lower 
end. It hclonjf?* to thi' sanu' typo 
tht> ]>n'i'iMlitiir. \s licri' (ho i iirx cd 
surface reprefeiits tin; ulKlouiiiial, 
not, as in other wooden or stone 
duhtMt^ the doi'-snl re}j:ion. This 
specimen is one of the Ut st womleti 
featji «icen by the author, uiul is 
exceptional in having a head cut 
on the end of the back. This 

head has eyes, month, and ear^ 
well repre-senleU and i.s ornamented on the back («") witli incised 
circles, triangles, and straight lines. Unlike some Of the other 
d'ih(M^ it is a comfortalilo -m at iitid is in a good state of preservation. 
Attention is called tu the «uiaU tubercle on or near the ankle of 
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each fruiit fout, u fcuturc thut has ulrcudj' been noted in cousiderioK 
some of the wooden ido)«. 

Plate xcni« K repreaenta another f/uf>i> from Santo Duminj^a. now 
owned l>y St'iTor linl>ert of Puerto IMatii. Thi-.- stof)I, like thr> one 
next preceding, has a large head, which, \» situated, however, on the 
Wer end betveen the fore Ie<rs; it« back \a lower, the carve being an 
arc of a frreater circle. The Hurfaee of the upper end of the hack has 
no fli'coration. but on side, at the point Xhvn- l- a spiral j?go- 
nietrical oruanient that is enlarged in b'. The resemblance of this 
object to an animal with a baman head h pronounced; \bi likeness to 
a seat more distant. 

Another ispecitnen of 'fn/n> {') from Turlu (Caioos) island, is thus 
referml to l)y Professor Manon: 

ProfeaBor Willitun M. iiabb ha» aeot to the National Huseaoi, with the joint com- 
plimenta of himwlf and Mr D. K. Prtth, of Tnrk'a and Cairo* fulandp, two wooden 

gUKilx, faiviinilf'' of tliii-c "-iKik- ii i.f tiy llerriTH. . . Tin -<• uNjecliJ are iiiatl«' of 
a very hard <Uirk woimI, amt aiv jusi titled tu att unlinar>- man wlwn recliuiug aa 
in a hamoidrlc, frotii whleh tli« pattern of aetool is poealMy derived. These two 
qwciniflDB were found in h cave. 

Rt>pro<pnfnti<>ii'j of this* >itool, taki'ii fioni l^i-oft'.vsor M;isiin\ i-cport^ 
are to lie found in (/. They show that these ftpecimeu.s are very aim- 
ilar to those found in Santo Domingo and have like aupeHicial onHk 
mentation. 

Professor Mn-^<^n, in liis ratnlo<:iH' of tlio (Jut'sdr collection, thus 
describes still atmthcr wooden «l'ih<>. ili(> third which he li^ures: 

A low wooden stool from Turlc'a inland, cullet-t«d by the late \V. M. (.iablt. This 
form ia rimilnr to those deacrfhed in a pretHooa pobHcation, atid referred to by the 

hii<torianri nf OilninVnis. The ornanuMUiilinti of the eoHnlennii' i' I'f tin- Ij'unnn head 
are [is] Ust !>li<nvn m Htrnre 202" [Ma««<.>nj. The labyrinthine tlefij:n <>J thti lasai 
ornameat, tlie !H r<>IN, h>/engai, and cbevroiMia the tMadomaiiMnts are moot pfaia»- 
woitby. Length, 40 inchea. 

The prehistoric West Indians were essentially a maritime people, and 
the insular Curib at th" time of Colunihtis tmri<mteil from island to 
i:«land with the greatest ease, using eniioes wliieh <-arried many men. 
So extensive were their voyagew that there was probablj not an 
island in the whole West Indies whi<-h they did not visit. 

The »^en v<»yn<fes extended <»v«m* 24 d«>jfn?es of longitude, frotn Cape 
iSiin Antonio, the extreme western end of Cuba, to South America. 
Martinique, which was a Oarib iaiand, is situated almost as far from the 
Florida Keys as Key West fiMtn E»istp<»rt, Maine, and the distance 
from Giiiinahani, the landfall of Cohnnbus, to thf le^x r Curib islands 
by sea, following the We*>t Indies, is greater man the leiigtli of the 
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\vhol»'wist«M-nr<Mustof tht> I <nited States. Vet tliose iilHtrigiiuil niivi^i 
tors nmde this loiij; voyage, touching at islaiul after island, extending 
their excursions to phu'es situated farther from their homes than the 
Florida Keys are from New York. 

The natives had canoi-s of several kindH." whieh ditTeivd from one 
another in size an<l ukkU' of construetion. Tliey navigat»*d the itdand 
waters ami hays in small Injats (figun*41), each of whieh would ai-«-om- 
inodate one or two men. l»ut tlie<-anoes in whieh they went to sea were 
often large enou;.di to necominodate a hundred or more jM'rsons. These 
eanoe.s were manufaeturiHl by a people ignorant of the use«)f iron or of 
any cutting instnuuent except of stone. The larger i-anoes they made 
in the following way: They first chose a large tree and huilt a tire 
alxuit its Imse to kill it. leaving the tree standing, that the wo<mI 
nught seaMin. They tiieu felled the tree, which they hollowed out 
with coals of tire placed along the log. and l)y me»tis of "hatchet or 
we<lge of a very green slone." This slone, (-harlevoix observes, had 

never Ix'en found on the 
island, and thegeneiid opin- 
ion was that it came from 
the .-Vmazon river, .\fter 
the log had been hollowed 
out in this way l)y lire, sup- 
plemented by stone imple- 
ments, it was buried in moist 
santl and staves were wedgetl 
in between the sides in order 
tospread them as nuich as the 
eliLsticity of tin' wooti al- 
lowed. The two eiuls which 
were left oj)en were then «']osed with triangular pieces of wood form- 
ing )>ow and stern. The log formed the lM)lt(Hn of the canoe, and 
the sides were built up with sticks and reeds, all fa.stened with iWm's 
tiu(\ pit«'hed with gum to render the whole water-tight. These canoes 
were jiiiinted with bizarre figun>s and «M-nanu'nted wilh carved images. 
In some cases they had awnings at one end. They were propelled 
by w«K)den oars (ntilmx) and are sup|><ised liy some to have had sails 
made of cotton cloth. The «)«r is sjiid to have had a cn»sspiece at one 
eiui and a {xuldle at the other. 




Via. n. Canue < from OvieilK i 



•I IhK'iiir <'hunrii miller ilutt itu- Ik>rlnqu<-6<M did n<ii know how ■<■ nnvigiilf llii' ix-n. .\» rom|Hire<1 
with (lie I'artli tliey wi-re not u luarltitue ]ieo|ile. Inn if tlicir BiirtfxtorM rnmi> by way o( Itu- ><-it 
tht-y 111 Ivasl mu»t lmv<- iK't'ii intrepid navigators. <'jin>iill Ut IMifCo Alvnrvz rhnncn. Letter to lli<- 
Corpiinttlon of S«'Tillf (tran«lnlion . In tlil-t U'tlcr ctuinra fi\v* nn acronnl of Col<imbu»'i« w-coiid 
voyage and Ilia discovery of " Burennutn." Dorlqiion. or I'orto Rico. Thi« letter wut eopicd by 
Miirliti Fi-niniid<'x de Navnn-lie I. I?") from ii (-<hIi'x in laKxewInn i>f Ibe Rciil .\endrniia de la 
lli'>lorlii, written in llie slxti-i'iitli a enliiry. Tin- ropy of the Cfaant'a letter iiM-il by Ibe aulbor \% 
the reprint In Cull y Tunle'ii CVjIou eu I'uertu Rico. 
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Although DO specimen of an aboriginal canoe is known to hare been 
preaerved to the present duy, it is probable that the oanoes that put 

out to-ilay to thp stoampiN. from Dominica iind other islnmK, urf ttmll 
intent.s ami i)urix>ses of tlie sjuiie type, although not made in tho same 
way, an the Carib canoes. One luuy see on the Ozama river, near the 
capital of Santo Domingo, many (»noea not wholly unlike those manu- 
factured in prohi-foric tiitirs. Somo f)f tlu-^c niodi'rn caiiop-. ur*' nf 
considet-ablc .-^ize and are used to transport tiie protluce of the interior 
of the island to tlic city. They may often he seen drawn up on the 
banks of the river near the old market plai'e, surrounding the ancient 
ceiha tree. t<> wliii li (\)liinif)U'^ is saiil (o liavr tied hi-; linat,s. 

The hollowed logs of wood shHpt>d like canoe> tliat are still used in 
the Yunque mountain region of Porto Rico for transportation of pro- 
duce from tbe highlands to the plain may be aurvtTak of ancient 
canoes, but in these no attt'mpt is made to increa.se their capacity by 
building up their sides. There are reports that old ("arib canoes have 
been found in caves of the smaller ishiud^i. Imt none of the&e liave yet 
been seen or studied by ethnologisttt. 

OTHER OB.IKIT8 

The absence of stone arvivw !ipiul< ami spcnr points in all rollections 
from the island of l*orto Kico, fre«|uently ref«'rred to by an-heologi-sts, 
argues that the lx>w and arrow were n»)t ased by tlie aborigiueii» in war- 
fare on this island. We have historical evidence that the Oirib and 
aK(i some of the tribes on neijjhboriii^'- i-Iands had sjKjars. ;ind Snmruin 
bay in Santo Domingo receiveii from Columbus iis former tiame 
from that fact. The main weapon of olfeuse among tlie peacx'ful 
people was apparently a wooden club, macami^ but on sonie oecasiona 
the natives armed themselves with their </«»/f, or plnnting sticks, 
weajwns wbicii were not to be despised. The author lias seen several 
j>pecimens of Mocanagf or war dubs, in Santo Donuiigu that were said 
to be aboriginal weapona. The^te are made of very hard wood and 
are -ornetinies knobbed at the end like a nnu e. xinietinies smooth, not 
unlike the sticks called cm otuiKticn^ still used by the Haitians. 

Although the wooden handles in which the p(*taIoid celts were 
inserted have not yet Iieen found in Porto Rico, there is every evidence 
that they were formei'ly plentiful and that they were similar in form 
to tile one found in a cave on Turks island l»y Mr George .1. (iib)isand 
illustrated by Professor Mason in figure 1-2 of his catalogue of the 
Latimer collection. It is conjectured that these handles were finely 
made and decorated on their ends and xurface^.. Thi ' specimen refern»d 
to has a knot and traces of carving; on tbe extremity opposite that to 
which the petaloid celt waij attached. 

S& mt-m 14 
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It is probable that a race vapable of making wooden stoolt of the 

fino chanu-ter shown in specimens descrilMHl iniumfacturcd alsci many 
wooden implcnients and carved thoni with oluboniti' sviuIkjLs. The 
beauty of carved woodeu objects from Haiti is couunented on by earl^' 
dironiulers, especially those who recorded the visit of the Spanianb 
to tho rf'uhn of Qiummi Aniu-aoiia. 

Ceremonial parapbernulia, es|x*cially masks niad»» of wood, are 
mentioned by the early writers. Few of these objects now r»'main. 
According to Doctor Cronan there is one in the capital of Haiti 
Columbus n-ccivcd from ii (•!iri(iin' a wtxxlfii mask with ev< s. f<)n<,'uo, 
aud noeie of solid ^Id. Althoui^h no .sp'i-imen of wooden mask from 
Porto Rico has been preserved, tvom the Himilarity of the alwiritfines 

of this island to those of' Haiti and 
.Jamaica it can hunlly !)<• (loulitcd tliut 
the former, like the latter, were famil- 
iar with mask-s of wood. 

The West Indian inlanders accom* 
imnicd thi'ir rhythmic <if> '/<>.<<, or 
dunceb, with iustruiiients, among 
which may be mentioned bellM,* tink- 
lers, nitthvs. and drums. They had 
Iik»*wis»'a hollow rahibtish with notches 
cut on the exterior, which, when 
scraped with a stick or stone, emitted 
a raspinj;, rhythmic sound for the step 
of the dutico. A similur iu'^t rumciit 
is still used by street musicians iu 
Porto Rico and other West Indian 
islands. 

The aboriginal drum was made of a 
hollow log of wood, the form of which 
is sliown in an illustration given in 
Oviodo. It is not unlikely that tho drum employed in the African 
dances called hnmhin when hehl in the West Indies may Im- directly 
derived from this primitive drum of the al>ori^ine8, although it may 
have been imported from Africa. 

Be-^ide>: •^toiie iiiortnrs and p«'stles the aborigines of the West Indies 
employed wooden implements for the same purpose. The shape of 
the)!ie wooden mortars was radically different from those of stone, 
and the wooden pestles are cylindrical, with a liand-hold midway in 

their li'ii;,'!!!. 

Wooden mortars (tigure 42), apparently closely i-esemblinj.; tho.se of 
the ancients, are common in some parts of the island, lK>ing used at 
the preeent day in grinding coffee. They are probably direct sur- 
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■TlMAntUlMa belU u« wM to have own nuule of wood. 
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viv»b of tlM Indian impleinente bavinff a similar form, while the 

pestleH still UM'd havo doulttless the siimc Hnti<|uilY mj fur as thoir 
Hlinpo is roncernt^d. Wooden luortart* and jxistles of the same form 
are mentioned by (iuinilla as still U!»ed by the Orinoco tribes, who 
employ them in grindins^ corn or other seeds. Thef are widely dia> 
tribated over the whole of tropical South America. 

Gold Objects , i 

Tho abnri<;in<'« of Porto Kiio. nnfortiinulfly for thom, were ac- 
quainted with gold. They obtain«'d it in the form of nugget«» from 
die mnds of the rivers which rise in the hig^h mountains and flow into 
the Atlantic, especially at the eastern end of the island, where ^old 
dust is still ubtitined in small t|ri:intiti» -s by most |)riiuitive methods. 

Thiii gold was wajihed out in wuoiien pau^ and uuggets were beaten 
into ornaments or cemented to the eyes, ears, and other parts of masks 
or the lieads of their idols. The caei<|ues wor«" flat plates of go hi on 
their breasts. ap|)arently as pendants, but not one of these escaped the 
greed of the iSpuniards. They wei-e traded for liawli bcUti made of 
hase metal, which the Indians were glad tu obtain in exchange. The 
precious n>etal whs regarded by tbf liatives in a more or less sacred 
light, and vfna never collected without pi-elimiuary frnta and purifi- 
cations. 

Gohl wii- iHi'd for a variety of purposes beside.s ear or nose pend- 
ant-. Till' < ;» i(|iii' Ciuncnnntruri pres<»nted to Columbus a crown or 
headband of gold. The metal wan enipluj-ed not only in the decora- 
tion of masks, but also for adornment of other ceremonial objecta, 
dance staves, and the like. The wooden seats cut in animal forms 
were inlaid with gold. 

On the return from his second voyage CoIumbu« held a formal 
reception at the Spanish court in which he decked out the Haitian 
caek]ue, Maniaiex. brother of Clftonabo, with a crown ni gold which 
he had received fnjm a ca4Mque. and de<'orated his son with a cfmin of 
the same metal. The rest of the Indians are said to have i-arried gold 
masks, plates of the same material, and gold ornaments among whidi 
were beads a.s largess nuts," Taking into account the general pov- 
erty of the Antilleans. it is proUible that there was a <-on»idernhle 
quantity of thb metal in the possession of the natives at the time of 
thediscovery,butall of this WBS greedily collected by the Spaniards, 
melted into bullion, and carried to Kiirope, >o that in the \ )irii>iis col- 
lections of antii|uities there is not a single gold object of Indian manu- 
facture from Porto Itico. 

The great desire of the Spaniards for gold led the Indians to regard 
it ns the god of tlu' white ninn. A c;i( i<|nr' nained Ilafney. who lived 
ou the eastern end of Cuba, wiiihing to retain a strict union with the 
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otber caciques, in order to renst tlie Europeans, said to tbem tbat all 

defense wouUl he uself-'s iinlrss thtn* endeiiV(»red to piopitint** the 
Spuniard's "god." " 1 kuuw their god»" he said, ** who is uioi-e jjower- 
ful than any other god. I know how to i^in his powei% and will 
teach yon.'' He immediately brouji^ht them a basket full of gold 
objerts- unH. showing; it to tin- ciiciijut^s, vuM: ''Tlu'ir i< tlic Sjiuiiisird'a 
god. Let m t-elebrute a fete in hia honor that he umy look ftivoral*!}' 
on 118.** Immediatolj he smoked around the basket; then they sang 
and danced until they fell, drunken and exhausted with fatigue. On 
the nf>xt fl;>y Ilatiicy aHsc>mb|(Ml th<' caciques at Hunrine and said to 
theui: "1 have rellccted very umch over the atfaii-ij of which I «<poke 
to you, and my mind is litill unmtisfied; all considered, I do not think 
we shall In? safe so long as the Spiinish god remains in our midst. 
Wherever th<- Spunisu ds mo they sei'k tlioir god, and it is usi Ii sv to 
hide it, for tiiey have marvelous wiiys to tind it; if yoti swaiiow it, 
they will .disembowel you for it; the bottom of the i$ea is the only 
place where they will not go to get it. When we htive no more gold 
they will leave us alone, for this is the only thing which niakea t^em 
leave their homes." 

The sagjtestion was thought to he an admirable one, and they threw 
into the sea all the gold they possessed. 



There are freqiient references in enrly writings to the biisket ware 
of the Autilleanj>, and there is every probability, judging from these 
statements, that their baskets were of fine quality. Baskets called 
AflWM were employe<l for many housi'hoid purp<»ses, as for st mining 
the juice of the manioc in the iiianufartiire of cassava: coverings for 
buumockij were made of l»sket ware, lyid otlerings of cake.sand bread 
were carried to the gods in baskets, which were laid on the top of a 
table of the same uuitcrial. 

The islanders u.>«ed several kinds of plaitiogs in the basket work, 
whu^ was said by the older writers to liave been of great beauty and 
so closely interwoven with leaves that it was water-tight.* These 
h^ii'nii were sometimes of spherical form and made In pjiirs to he 
attached tu the ends of a stick wbieb tlie Indians carried on their 
shoulders in such a way that the bR.<iket8 balanced each other.* 

Skulls of the dead were somt tiincs inclosed in basket ware. In a 
villafre not far from the ill-fated settleiiir'nt (if Niu iilml. in st nrching 
for the remains of the settlers, Columbu.s found, aceordiug to DiH:tor 
Oumca, a human dcull wrapped In a basket, showing the existenoe 

•A drabta worea tinkel wlth.1«iTwlMl»wn the two jwilii waa uani to hold llquMn. 
•OvMo give* B llirdn *i an Indian catrylut btakcli in th^ way. whteh i« alin pMrtkvd in Porto 
KlM. 
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ot this burial custom among the Haitians. The Orinoco tribes pre- 
served the skulls of their dead in the same way, aocofding to early 

The lieautiful Iwsket ware now ma<le in the piuiitontiary at Shu 
Juan is worthy of mention in this connection. While there in uutli n t 
to prove tliat it rcsenihles the ancient basketry, there is indirect evi- 
dence [X)inting th:it way. This kind of Jmskotry r«'H«'inbl«'s timf still 
made by the Carib and relatini tril>e5«. The baslcetry of the Curib of 
St Vini-ent and Dominica is well known. 

The islanders made nse of the fibers of several plants In plaiting 
I.Mt^ketry. ;\rtK)iijr wiiich may bo n>ention<>«1 th*r cnhmjii, /niuy" ". !hu1 
lum^ittz. Cotton HbtT vvas quite extensively employed for t-loth, and 
feathers were artisticaily used in the manufacture of headdre^es. 
These feathers were obtained from parrots and other brifrht-eolored 
tropical birds, which were domesticated ft»r tliut purp<}se. So lii<:Iily 
prized were these birds that they were regarded as gifts worthy of 
the ^ods. 

The hammock of the prehistoric Porto Rican closely resembled some 

of tlioso still used by the tril)es of the Orinnr<i and manufactured by 
Indians elsewhere in South and Central America. The character of 
the weaving probably varied in different islands. Hammocks of palm 
fiber are still made in the mountain r^ons of Porto Rico, esuecially 
on Yunqiio ami iieijjhJwring .sierras. 

The Antillran-i wiM-e familiar with native cotton and wore fabrics 
made from it, among which were tlie garment;* of the married women, 
called naqwivt^ and the breechcloths of the caciques. Mention is made 
in the rnrly accounts of cotton rr^rments worn the latter reaching 
below their knees, forming' a kimi of kilt. 

The Carib and the AntiUeani» tied cotton bandages aruuud their knees 
and elbows to increase the suee of the calves of their legs and of their 
anil';. The dead wi're sometinu'.s wrapped in cotton t'loth. and "cot- 
ton puppet*,"' or effigies of stutTed cotton cloth in which tlir liones 
of the dead were wrH))ped, are meutioned iu early writing.r>. One 
of the best of these i^ figured in an article by the author in his 
|miuph!rt fiiiZemis froni Santo Dotuingo and by Dfx tor Cronnii in liis 
work on America." The auliior's figure was made frtmi a sketcli wiiicii 
did not bring out several Cfi^ential features of this instructive i>peci< 
men. On his visit to the city of San Domingo in r.>03 he sought the 
original spei inicn. now ownrd by Sofior (Jambiaao, but as the former 
owner wa.s away, he could obtain no additional information about it. 
Tlie figure, which was found, according to Doctor Cronau, in a cave 
in the neighborhood of Maniel, west of the capital, measures 75 

oRuduli I rt'nHu. Aincrika die Q— ciUcliW Ktor BiitilecfcaiMi TWB Scf tllcUMi bU«al di« a«n 
Zeit. S *oUk. Ulpits, IMS. 
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centini»'t»'r> in hoif^lit. At-coixiing' to the same uuthor tin* head of this 
sp<H-iinen wa«s a skull with artiiiciul eyes and rovcred with woven 
cotton. 

AlK)iit the upjXT arms an<l thighs (Hg^ure -13) art* found woven fabrics, 
prf)liahly «»f cotton, followinjf a custom to which attention has l)een 
alrcjidy callcfl. There i^ a n'prcscntation of lMin<ls over tiic forehead. 
The stniill p^)jectioIl^ or warts on the wrists and ankles are duplicated 
in S4>tnt' of the <'iirved shell «>l»jects descrilied in the precedinj^ pajros. 
It is niuch'to be re;ri'ette<| that our knowledge of this figure, wliich 
could she«l so much light on the mortuary rites and worship of the 

prehistorii- Antilhuns, is so im- 
[M-rfect. The author was told 
that it is now somewhere in 
Italy, but whether it is l<)>t to 
science »-ould not be learned. 

CONC'Ll'SIONS 

When we examine as a whole 
in acomparative way the archeo- 
logical oltjects from Porto Rico 
and Siuto Domingo, we tind 
them (piite different from those 
of North. Central, or South 
Ai«eri<-a. Tv|>eslike the st;one 
collars and three-|K)inted idols 
are not known to occur on the 
Ameriaui continent, but are lim- 
ited toPorto Ricoand .Suito Po- 
mingo, specimens which have 
been rcportetl fr«)m the Ix'sser 
.Antilles being n-adily accounted 
for on the theory that they were carried there by (,'arib or other 
wanderers. The«i' types do not <K-«-ur in Cuba or Jamaica and are 
great niritics in the Les>er Antilles, lMMng1)ractically unknown in .such 
islands as Trinidad. It is l»elieved that the.se stone <ibje«"ts are pecu- 
liarly .\ntillean and indicative of a characteristic culture stage in 
Porto Rico. 

It is, however, e<|ually evident that there is a likeness in .sonie par- 
ticularn iM'tween the prehistoric culture of Porto Ri<'o and that of Ven- 
ezuela, although the natives of the latter country had ne\er developed 
a . stage of stone working equal to that of the former. The germ of 
the island culture is therefore thought to have originated in .S)uth 
America, but to have reache«l a higher development in Porto Rico than 
in any other locality, except possibly Santo Domingo. 




Fiu.4-t. 2eiutu»Uculco<luiiclu0t (iiuiu l.'r<<uau). 
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The evolution of :i eultiire us coiiiplicatf d iind characteristic n-; thi>< 
cletniinds time fur il:^ growth. It uia.v buve reached its zeuitb and 
have Ix'cn on the decline when the inland wax discoyered. 

The territory inbal)ited liy aljorigines having' an Antillean culture 
is insular, und ncrordiiiL;' U> wrll-rncotrnizrMl !noIi it-ifn! laws nin<t !invo 
been peopled from neighboring continents. It i^ logii-al to siuppo^e 
that prehistorio inan, like the fauna and flora, was derivative rather 
than autocthonous on the island. Moreover, it is evident that when 
ninri cnme to Porto liico he hud advanced so fir in kii •\vl( il<.'i' of navi- 
gation that he was no longer in a primitive c<;n<lil iuii. Iiut pos.sesseil 
culture sufBcientlj developed to iiial» long \-oyage.s in aeaworthy 
canoes, to fashion polished implementii, and was otherwiM well ad> 
vaiK'ed iti tfcluiii- ai t<. 

Another piint is pertinent, liis culture, an indicated by the prehis- 
toHc objects left on the iabind, was unique and eluiracterii»tic. The 
most striking stone «)bject.s, m the stone rings found in numbers in 
botli Haiti and Portt> Hifo. arc different from titijt ct.s occurrinfr in 
either N<U'th or South .\mericsi. It is evident i'rom the time neces!,ary 
to devebp such culture that the aneestora of the iaiandens had lived 
for a long time in a distinctive environment before they went to the 
West Indies or had inhabited these two i«landti for a comparatively 
long epoch. 

This culture, while peculiar to the West Indies, was not confined to 

any otit^ i-land. like Porto Kico, for all the i-landers have n rrrtain 
aimilarity in manners, customK, arts, and languages, which hus led ua 
to call it by a special name, the Antillean, or Tainan, culture. 

With tbcee preliminary idea-^ in n)ind. it is evideiit that we are con- 
siderin;.' n r.u-e rtiltui-ally idfiitical. • xtrtidini,'- from Florida to South 
America^ the northern limits of which arc a^ near tM }ioriih America 
as is iti* notithern extension to South America. A portion of this 
race inliaMti d the eH.stern end of Cuba. There are three points where 
comnniiiicat ion with t!u' contiiient wn'-- jw-^^sible and from which the 
islanders may have come: Venezuela in the south, Yucatan in tlic west, 
and Florida in the north. Bach route of entry lias had its advocates, 
and each present.s strong urgumenL«* for acc-eptance by ethnologists. 

Porto Kico lyiiif,'. :\.s it docs, in the iniddlo of a chain of islanci-, 
may have derived its iirst people" from Haiti, the adjacent islanti, or 
from the Lesser Antilles. It is improbable that its first settlers came 
over the brtmd stretch «»f «ea» iMvUi w south, or from Yucatan. 

Both Florida and Venezuela have claims to Iw considered the route 
by which the earliest inhabitants of the West Indies pa«U)Cd from the 
continent to the islands. Each probably furnished a quota of colonists 
to the neighboring islands. It may not be possible to discover from 
existinjj data whotln i the first canoe load of abor!<:ines which set feet 
on Borinquen landed at the east or the west end, l>ut it is po^ible 
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to show thnt tho rbttnick'riKtic cTiUnro of prohisfnrir I'orto Rico 
rciscniblcd more clu^ly that of South Atnerini than it did that of the 
sontheastern United States, Central America, or Yucatan. In forming 
a conclusion we tako into cuasideration the physioipraphy not only of 
tho fnnLfinj:^ rn:\<t of tho idijacrnf portions f>f the rontini'nts, but also 
that of the inland rejfiou-s, which could be visitctl by clwoce visitors 
belonging to the AntiUean race. That the littoral tracts of Florida 
and Culm wei-e inbu1>itrd liy poopie with a culture like that of the 
prchistnrir i-liiti<l( is ' i,* n legitimate iiifercnfc from the maritini«' hal) 
its oi, l)oth, which imply frequent visits to the*ie shoi-es. If the cul- 
ture of all the West Indian islanders were related to that of dwellers 
on neigfhborin);^ oontinentSt wo should expt^ct tliattho similarity would 
extiMul i>(>\-oii(l ft-i Hiring coast populations far inland, whera relation* 
8hipi$ hav«- not been detected. 

It can hardly be said that a likeness to the Antilleans reaches far 
into thf! itU«^rior of Yucatan or Florida, for there was little *n ctimmun 
l>et\ve(>ii tli<- Maya nice a.s a whole and the people of prehistoric Porto 
Rico, nur have the .liisl mentioned any kiiu>hip with tiie indiann of 
Georjfia or central Florida. Art desi|^ are apparently more widely 
distributed than bIfKKl relationship. 

If now we turn to th<» {gateway at the Houth, to Venezuela and the 
north coast of South America, we tind cultural siiuihirities reaching 
fair inland, almost to the middle of the continent. Resemblances here 
are not confiiu fl to coast peoples fmt extend to the upliuuis. 

The linguistic relationship, perhaps the strongest, allies the speech 
of the Antilleans with that of th«' widespread Guanuio and Arawak 
■races of the Interior of \'enezuela and Brazil. It would seem improb- 
able tliiit thi^ cxtciHive stock developed its lanirnnfre on islands and 
Spread to the heart of South America; it is much more natural to 
believe that the languatr« of the island population originat«d on the 
continent and spread to the islands. 

When wc oxntninc tlic imcicnt stone implements we lind another situ 
ilarity Iwtween those of the prehistoric people of Venezuela and of the 
Antilles. Textile fiibrio) were alike in the two re^ons for the simple 
reason that the flora was similar. Tbo discovery of a method of 
extracting food from a poisonous plant was not siniplo, but among 
both prehistoric Antilleauti and V\:nezuelans it was known, and cas- 
sava was one of the main foods. It is improbable that this method 
OOuld have developed Independently; more likely it was tierivative. 

Tlif !\)rto Kirans made wooden sents in the form of iinimals and 
inhiul I lie tycUill.s and shoulders with .'^hell. So do the tribes of the 

"F II. CuKhiiiK, miimlnarr Report <m Uie KxinloMUoa ot Ancient JCerOweUtr Jtemsltwoa 
ihi- oitif <\mMt M VhuMk. fromM^^tlu Amtrkim n»9$apkkat Sacttig, xxnv, no. la. miuM- 

i>\\ It. iic>i[u<->, Citritt .ai. ii iiueiMc*«a tiM Piahlfloria Oemmie Art of tlM SomliMn SiatM. 
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Orinoco to-daj. The mode of burial of t^ome of the VeiM8U«ia trtties 

and tbfttof the anciont I'orto Uit iins were idi iitii al. Similar nii'tluKls 
of |)n>s<M"Viition <»f skcli tons or liuiimn skull.>« in tmskrts wccf iidopU'd 
by tK>th peoples; they were equally adept in aui«e building; Uieir 
bouses were »unitar; and we nit^ht ^'o on iH)intin^' out rpsemblance 
after rc*s<-iuhlance, eiiel) new likeneiss atiditi|; in jroonietrieu! ratio to 
the prohfttiility of the identity of Antilloan und Orinornn l ultiiivw. I?i 
the ftuthor'^ jiulgiuent thei^e faurtb udmit of hut one interpretiition 
(hat the culture of prehii«toric Porto Rico was South Anaerican nither 
than Yiu utec or Floridian. 

Of tlu- many trihes of Veni'/.u('l:i to wliit h the fineient jwopl*- of 
Porto Kico may have been related the Carib may tirst l>e cou^*idered. 
At the time of the diiN»very this people had made exenrsionM throu>;h- 
out the whole of the We»t Indieu and bod occupied the I^<ssor Antille:) 
as far north a-s tin* isUnid ..f \'i»«(|Hp-j nn<\ the eastern end of I'orto Hi< f». 
That this viguroiih iistoek came primarily from South America, where 
ita sarvi^ors now live, there can hardly be a doubt, and that it origi- 
nated there ^eems hii,'^hly probable. In peopling the island.'^ the C'aril) 
followed the wane law nf nii<ifmtinn tis tin* rurliest iiiha1iitaiit>. their 
predecciMiord, and at the time of Cohimi)UH had already cout^iiered the 
Lesser Antilles. 

Of otho;' ]>eoplc8 of the Orinoco akin to the prehistoric Porto Ktcan^ 

it wonM hp ♦Itffinilt to deeide tipon any one Mmon^r the innnv tril)es as 
the nearest kindred of the liorinquefios, i>ut geojjraphieal, linguistic, 
and cultural conditions point very strongly to the Guarano, who once 
livi-.I along the Orinoco and the Coast of Venezuela and now occupy 
the delta of tliat j^reat stream. 

It may t)e the<jretically -iiiipo.sed that thfi germ of the maritime cul- 
ture of the island jwopie preceding theCarib was developed on riv- 
ers—as the Orinoco and its tributaries — where environnie.it made 
cano»'H nHstiltitely nccessMry for movement from place to place. This 
fluviatile culture, the product of necessiiity, eausiiy l>cromes maritime, 
and when onee it had paaoed Into this stajife the peopling of the adja- 
cent Islands wiLs an inevitable result. It does not a))pear that environ- 
ment in the soiitlitasfern part- of tlic l'nite<l St.'itf-! was Hd'-ipintc to 
develop a fluviatile culture of great development, certainly not to the 
extent that wa« found on the Orinoco, nor were condltionn and neees- 
sittea fuvoi aMe to It. Life on the Orinoco wa^^ .s]>eciticidly a river 
life, and, with the meims of river navigation, visits to the island- w ere 
what would be expected. L'rgeti by their releutle^ii foei«, theCarib, 
the Orinoco {M>ople of more peaceful nature were driven to seek ref- 
uge in the delta or pushed ont on the islands. 

Thr South Ainoriran orijjin of West Indian islanders i> not acee|)tod 
by all writers on these at)oi-igine!*. The account which Uavies gives of 
the Corib be derived from a certain Master Brigstock, an Eogliah 
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gi'iitleiiicn wild **htid luquirod the Virginia iind FIoi idimi litngimgos 
and hud sjx'iit fiomv tiiiio in North Anieri«'a." Tiio h»tt»'r >ays tlie 
Csiriblx'uus were or iginally inhabitants of that jMirt of Aniurii-a which isi 
now cftlkd Florida. But D«Tles''« nubxeqiient diiNnjmion of th« que«* 
tion of llic oriyiii of the Carih slmws that this opinion had litth' woi{»^ht 
witli him. for be advances argmuents for the derivation of the (Jarib 
from South Aiufrit'a. 

According to Alexander von HumJioldt, "tiieCarilw in the sixteentli 
rentuiy t^xtiMulKl (mm the Virpin island-^ oa the north to the nu>iith 

of the Orinoco, perhaps to the Amazon Those of tho 

continent admit that the ^mal] We^^t Indian islands were anciently 
inhabitc^d by the Arawaks, a warlike nution yet exiMtinif on the 
Main. . . . They as.s<<H thnt tli(< Aniuuk-^, cxf-ppt the womi'ti. 
were exl4*riuinuted by the Carib.s, wlio came from the mouth of the 
Orinoco.'' 

Accordin^r to Itoehefort the Carih ciim' fn>m (hiiana. and I'xiwarda 
aay^ the C'arib <'«>nsidered the ishuidrr- coloui. - df Arftwnk. 

Aeeordiufc' to Hrinton" "uH the Antilles, Ixuh dreater and Lesser, - 
were originally occupied by it« mem hern (Arawack Mtock). and ho were 
the Biihamuri." . . . 

The arfrmncnt for j\ derivation of the i-latidi from South America 
dravvn from (|ie natui"e of the food :iupply is one of the strongest. 

We have seen," aays Ober, " that hiatorlcal tnidttton«i point toward 
the southern continent as their ancestral abiding place; let us make 
another inquiry. Of the animals that constituted their food supply, 
neairly all the mamaials were allied to species or genera of the South 
American continent Such were the agoutit peccary, armadillo, opos- 
sum, raccfwiii. Min>knit, the dumb do<r (now extinct), jxrhaps the aieo, 
the yutia, and aiini^ue (of Cuba), and potM»il>ly. in tlie extreme south, 
a 8pevie8 of monkey. Add to these the iguana, which is peculiarly 
typical, . . . and we have their entire food aupply of an animal 
nature." 

The linguistic argument cuntinning tJie atfiuit^' of the ancient lan- 
guage of Cuba to South American, rather than to North American, 
languages, is well put by Lueicn Adam, who sayo: " J'ajouterai que, 
sur 41 mots du Uiino on anciennr Iruij^ur dr Cnbji <m'il iiTa (■(•' jKwsibIc 
d'identilier, IS apparticunent au parler des femmcs Caraibcs, s a TAr- 
rouRi^e, ISaoit an Galibi, soitau parler den homroe«, 3au CumanagoUi 
et au Oiayma**'-^l of which, writes Torres, in a commentary on this 
p«sm»jre. were Innguafr""* of South America. If this t!ie triU' n lu- 
tion ot the ancient Culjau tongue, the conclusion is logical that the 
language of the island Boriiu]uen, which lies nearer South America than 
does Cuba, had the same relation. 

"The AmvviK'k l.niij$ung>- o{ (iuiiin > ii in I iuKnt^lli- hikI Klhrii>l<i|iU-iil Kt'liiti 'ii- / i)UM(tfM*4f 
U>e Amrican i'A>fci*u|>4tctii Suctrty, I'hllsdflplilai, 1871, Tho Amvruwu Kacv, Nvw York, 1*'.U. 
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The various accounts which we have of the tribes of the Antilles 
indicHti- that the Indiuns of Borinquen were a composite race, a mix'- 

tur<' of Ai:i\Mik and Carih. 

Davies writes: "But those who have convei-s'd a loug tiuie together 
among the savages of Domioico relate tliat the Garibbian inhabitants 
of that ii^land are of the opiaioii tlnit their ancestors came from out of 
till' contiiu'iit. from aniniijf tlic ( 'Kin)Itf>». to lutike a wnr !i«r;iiiist a 
nation of tl»e Arouii«fue.«i, wliirb inhabited the ii^laniU, whirh nution 
they utterly destroy'd, excepting only the women whom they took to 
themselves, ami tliat means repeopietl the island. Wliciicf it eomes 
t!i:it till' w i\T- <tf I 111' ( 'arililiian iiihnHitant-s of t!if i-laiid imve a lan- 
guage ditl'ereiit from that of the meu ia uiauy things, and in sumo 
consonant to that of the Ai'ouagnea of the continent.^ 

Whether the West Indies had a populatit»n antedating l>oth Carib 
and Amwak i*^ a qtii'stion upon whieh little li<fht can lie t!^ l>\^ n at 
present by archeology or ethuulugy. The rusembluuce:^ In-lwcen pre- 
historic stone worlc from Gnaina and tliat from the Islands wonld seem 
to conni'ct the peoples of these localities, althou^di there are some 
objects, like the stone rin^s, which an' peculiar to tin- i>iaiiili'r<. 

It ii> dithcult, perhaps im]x»!iHible, properly to tuvsign the place of 
Antillean culture amon^if primitive men excep>t in a comparative way, 
but that they excelled their ncighborn in certain arts there can hardly 
)»e a doubt. The technii of stoneworking among them jcrtaitily 
etiualetl that of other American tribeii, and was not far below the 
highest. To fashion the stone collars peculiar to them and to orna- 
ini'iit their ichtls required both skill and industry. The smoothness of 
llit-ir stoMc iiiijilt'nifnts, oftiMi mndf'of (he li a r 1 1 'st rOck, is unsurpassed, 
and their textiles were of a high order of merit. 

That the race was inferior to that which Huilt the ^reat cities of 
Central America there is little doubt: )nit it was superior t<> iH>oplo 
of contiguous regions of North and South AiiH'i ira. The chaniclcr »)f 
the htoneworkiug and the forms into wbicli nx-k was cut are char- 
acteristic, showing a specialized culture, indicating long residence on 
the islands. 

It i'^ portiticnt in the ooii-idcration of the jK^opling of thf Wr>st 
Indies to give weight to the possibility tliat profound geological 
changes in the contours of the islands may have taken place since man 
fir^it coloriii^ed them. Have the le sser Antilles been geologically eon- 
nocti il uiih Snutli Aiiirrica in ['luu^'* so recent that man may have 
migrated to them dry-shod, or was C uba continuous with Mortli America 
at the time when the former received its first human inhabitants t 

There is no dtmbt that the chain of islands, from Trinidad to Porto 
Rico, is of volcaiiir ni iffiii, and it is held by some geoU»gist> that the 
Caribbeau sea, and possibly the Uulf of Mexico, constituted an inland 
lake in comparatively tecent times. Well-marked changes of level 
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can ha detected at present on several islands, showing that the config- 
uvHtion nf this rppinn is chani^iiio^. The pvidriK-t s wo Iiavc of iiiiur- 
grcat antiquity on the Nortli American continent arc not (iecisive, Imt 
ooiuslunive studies ure yet to bo made al«o in the very looiiitlee on the 
Ameiicnn continent, where iiian has probably lived the lnri>/* st — the 
tropical parts of South Arneriai. We can not satisfnt torily csiimiitc 
how long the human race has been in the New World until careful 
investigations have been made as to the age of his remains found in 
the caves of l>razil, Venezuela, and the Antilles. Thi)se who have 
investigated the subject claim great age for the remains of nian in 
these regions. Climatic conditions, such aii existed for in^itancc in the 
glacial period, may have rendered the greater part of North America 
nntit for human occuiwlion. Imt mnn m:iy have live^l in the Wc-t Tmlio^ 
when the whole nurthcrii part of North America wa.s uniubabitcd and 
the Antilles were continuous laud from north to south. 
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By j£iwE Walter Fewkbs 



PKEFACE 

Tho oxplnnttinii* nnd <tiic!i<v« citihtHiii'd in (hr prr'-rnr )in])or witc 
undertaken by Doctor Fewkeb, KtbnuloifUt in the Bureuu of Anu'i ican 
Ethnology, at th« instMnce of the Secretarjfi of tbe Smithf^nnian Insti- 
totion* luid fundx for thv fidd work were furniBhoii l>y tWe Institution. 
Tho pnrtioular field of <.p<'r;iti(m> wii> clid-^cn with ilif view of dctiT- 
luiniug, if possible, by moau!> of a reconnoi.Siiaucc of the uaeturn states 
of Mexico, whether or not any definite connection or relationship exidted 
between t lie luu-iont peoples north of tbe Rio Grande and within the area 
of tln' rnit»'d Stiites and those to the south in jNIexieo, esperially the 
seniicivilized tribes of middle Mexi<*o and Yucatan. The prcjM?nt study 
must be regarded as preliminary only, the field work not yet having 
progressed sufficiently to furnisli data for definitive results; but it is, 
nf vcithcle-^s. n v»>rv iinportitnt cont libtif ion to ntir knowledge of the 
Hiieient euiture of the (iuif stales of Mexico, ami it is hoped that the 
researches tbuM initiated may be continued and completed in the near 
future. 

W. H, HoLM*>. (■/»;/. 
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Platk XCIV. Rt'lativ*' i><>»<iti"ii!^ of the iimin l>tiililiii}ri< »t ('<>it)|Mialan. 

XCV. Moiiem liaildtiig on foundation of i'enipcMilan pyramitl. 
XCVI. T«mip1od»l Aire. 
XCVll. HniMiT;.' \. (•.■it^'H.ahni. 
XCVIII. Uiiiil<liitti r», t i siijM/ulaii. 
XCIX. Huihlin;: ( ('ciiipoHlHii (frotil view). 

C. Builditig I', Ccmixialnii (lat<pr»l i««r vihw). 
Buildinfr I>, (Vmpoalan (front visw). 
I'll. Hiiililin>; n, C't iMioalmn '! lateral ran- view), 
till, Huiliiinsr K, (N-inpualaii. 
CIV, M«nin<U at Texolo. 
C'V. Moumfa) ut T.-xolo. 
CVI. Stone iilol at Xit o N'ieja. 
CVII. Stdiu' s«Ti>eiit at FUente; 
evil I. 8toneidol alTexoio. 
CIX, View of Xfco Vi«J«! 
't, tho iivnitni't. 
ir, %ifv. <<i till' iikl huueee. 
ex. Vii w «.f el T«Jiii, Ptiwitla. 
CXI. CaMillodeT«ava 

exit. Btono yokes f*t the Amt xronp ( Dehem wHiei'tinn) : 

T, front vif« 
<», 8icl»' \ 'u-v. . 
e, top vti-w. 

CXIII. Ktone yki s of tlie Anit pmip (IteKena t^ikiction): 

«, fntnt view. 
/», Hiile view of «. 
r, front view. 
«f, Mif vhiv of r. 

CXiy, StoiK > nk, of tli.» UnitKtnnii (HnniMw Xewf rnmimiy «!ull«'lioo); 

t(. itty.il V ivVi. 
<i, vii'W. 
linae viea*. 

<1XV. Kti>ne yoket ftf the fim ki<>h|» ( Dehissa collection); 

• 1. fron; iiinl hiti r.ii \ ■■ "f sjiniO yoke. 
L, f, f/, views of otiier jnliw. 
CX VI. PiBildhHihaiNitI MtotUM < DefaeMi oollertion] : 
front view. 
1; fr-ml vipw. 
CXVU. ra<lille-Mhu|M-<l KtomsH (Dehenaenllefttoii); 
a, front view. 
6, front view. 
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pMTuCXVIIt. l\HMK ->>hH|M-<i wtotiifti (OehtM ntllM'tioiO: 
n, front view. 

h, reverw view of ti, plate rxri. 
CXIX. Kiin-^liH|K>'l !<ti>iu>H ( r)«-h<-mn>lle«'tion): 
". I', wiih hiiinaii fair. 
'', u'itli hinl liciul hikI ImmIv. 
CXX. Stolu- h«it<ls, musks, and ulol» i tM>M«i ('oilfi-lion): 

0, yiiiiill yoke. 
flatii'oii-!')i!i|M'<l !4(N-ciinen. 

r, |«erf orated specimen, 
tf, ^, /, hcadi*. 

;/, />, |ia<llfirk->>lia|>ei1 M|iwiluartii<, 

1, tlla^'k. 

CXXI. :^tone heada (Debeea coliectioii): 
ff , ii. hvwl« of <;)nwn«. 

r, j/. Ill ail- ..f old men. 

' , /, ij, UiUfkr. 

h, rtuttvlicd luilil. 

i, liinl-yliajKHl Hjieciim-ii. 

CXXII. Clay iiiiaui-^i from ( '<-ii)|MiHlHn hikI vioitiity fI'fli»'r(iic"Hwti<m): 
«, I'll'iny. 

tt, h«Md of Hnio god. 
r. Rain god. 

</, '', Im>w1is ill i^liaiK' of <ifMth'(( ImwI. 

/, llfail of KI<>W«T f{<Mi<lpNH. 

IJ, Hinall paiiit«H) i-ffijry. 
CXXI 11. I'ottery imagce Inun Banra Cbi>ohaluiu<: 

tt. h, front and nde view of Sfpm without artiiaor htgf, 

r, p.niitci! i ifii'v iif feniali! tijilUV. 
•C'XXIV. t;iay objectf from Ci'iniMialiiii: 

'•-/, aiuall heads. 

ff, well-made large head. 

h, pnjntfd head. 

I, y. li''-''!" from paiu-l of t«-rii|ili-. 
UXXV. JPutu>ry fruui Utatw ( Ivatwiaaia collection ) : 
Op 6, decomtied bowla, from exterior 
<>, painifd Ixiwl, t^liowiiiR i^piml omaiui'nt. 

d, deep ImjwI, side view. 

e, howl with interior decor«U'< I witli i>i< turv ><i iiiotike>-. 
/, howl with exterior dettiraled with Ut«tti'i« head. 

OXXVI. PbiU'ry obic(>t« from n«ir .Tala|ia and TaHi|iico (RateCtnla and 

Pr,-,-lrv . (.llrrtinn- ; 

a, cUici)' pitcher with jrrat'eful huu<lli', 

b, food bowl with three 

f, rf, bowls with two handlt>t>. 
(, Ixiwl with I^. 

/, y, h. chiy heail!". 

i, clay eifigy of a human heinic. 
j, WHtton of • bowl. 

t. ru !r < tii^y of human beinir. 
/, m, dipper*. 
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VuATE VXW'U. IViUri" ubjertK from Buraco v»ll^ <Prn»h'y f<»lieftion): 

'I, iiH'l<»n-'^ha;«'(? itr.« r.. 
'., iiiflo:i->liniie<j s<jivi ;iii»*n witii luiiflU-. 
' , <liiuliU'-handle<l Viu>e with hiiinan face, 
f/, glQliuUr dipper with hnmnn face. 
f-h, clay headiL 

J. i)nkn«n n objwta;. 
k, I, ligurineH. 
iw, aeated figuw. 

n, paint inorUir. 

CXXVIII. I'oltcry iniat^-j* from Ihv I'aniii u \al\v\ {l^-nflay iDllwtion): 
''. '■. ti>riiriTn-«. 
f-h, rlay heada 
I, ceated fignre. 

liiMiriiic MiK'kiij^: "M. 
L\ UliklloUl) i|Ua<lrii{>«-il. 
/. l)owl with h-VT. 
C'XXIX. Pbttery from Cbompayaa lagoon, Tam|>ii»: 
n, raw with meridional awelling. 
>>. vii.M> with {tainttnl riirvcd def>l^w. 
r, and<Ht>ral«d vase. 
d, r, painted vawa. 

rm 

Fignra 44. BatUeroento of baikling A, Oerapoalao 240 

Stoiu- i<lol at XiiNi Viejo ( front view) 847 

4«i. Stone iilol 4t X.ic<> Viejo (liack view) 847 

47. Stone i«loi Ht Texolo (Hide view i 24S 

4a. Stone id<.| at Te.xolo {hack view) 248 

4U, Stone rintj I r>ehe,'»a eolleotion ) 2&2 

F.n«l view of unnH of stone yokes (Mnseo Nnrional, Mexit-o) 264 

51. .^ide view of tjitone yoke, eecond groap ( 1 Jelieea rollevUon ) 2M 

.12. Side view <rf atone yoke, eeoond gnmp (Dehew colieetjon) 2ft7 

•I'A. Convex Kiile of cirM-fl stone (Mu«."o Nni idna!, ^Iexi«)) "2.58 

■"v4. Coneave siiie 111 enniil stone (Mueeo Nneional, Mexieu) 25i> 

>v I .i.l«lle-shaiM-<| Htone represeRtflig lixtnl (Dafaeaa follertioiil -'ri'J 

56. IWv^rae of paddle-elMpeil sUme 20$ 

57. FnddliMiliaped Rtone with dandni; fiiiwrv f Dehcaa collectioB) 20H 

."jK. n,", ,-t V of ,.l.it.. ( Wi; 'Mli 

'>lt Htril-^hH|M><) ."tone w ith notches.! lutte ^Debew cuUectiunj iil>4 

00. Mling stonex ( Deliem oollection ) 206 

ftl. sling rttoneK (Dehern collecliou) 280 

fi'.'. Snake idol from Jalapa Vipjo 200 

till. Mai/e ^•o<lile)'» t l)eh»~.ii i-oliet'tlon I 207 

t>4. Kain gmiiivM (Iteheea i-«)Uectiou) 200 

05. Bowl from ('(mpoahin 289 

tW>. < 'lay iina>fe ( l)elie8a eollwtioJO • -. ^70 

<>7. SeriH'iit-tro<l i<lol •.'7S 

tkS. Stone idol at .Mtaniira. l'7i» 

»w. Ogd with staff ( Prewley i'olleirtion ) »«> 

?a Mekn-ahapeti vasa with handle (Pn^ley colleotioa) iSA 
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The geographical position of th«^ (Julf staU's of Mpxico givt'.H thoiu 
u ^pcciul hignitii-unce iu cuiupumtivu studied of the prehistori*- culture 
of the iXKHind IraUderM of the lower MiKsiiwtppi vaHey and that of the 
Maya and other trilx-^^ of the far south. Notwithstanding this fact 
very little has Ix'en contributed in rcu rit years" to our km)wledge of 
the archeulugy of this interesting region, and companitively little is 
known of the eultur<> of the prehistoric races that inhabited it With 
hopos of increasing this knowledge the author wns directed in the 
winter of 1905 to visit portions of theso ataten for tield work under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Insttttttion. Soru> of -the general rpitnlts 
of this visit are puMished in (he fullowitiir {idges. 

When Ilfi niindo Cort«'s dis4Mnf<:ii kcd liis little urttiy of im ii>i()n in 
wtiat i8 m»w the state of Vera Cruz be found it inhabited l)y aborigines 
of comparatively high culture. The inhabltantB called themmlvce 
Totonae, and their territory was known its Totonacapan. The con- 
«|uen>r was n(»t \<ni<x in discovering that (he Totonnc were subjects 
of Moctezurua, a great ruler in the mountains to whom they unwill- 
ingly paid tribute, and that thejr chafed under bin yoke. Shortly 
after landing Cortes visited their scttleraentu at Quiauistlan and Ceni- 
pmlint. neHr tfif> fornirr of wliich he laid the foundation (»f a city that 
he called \'illa Kica de la Veni Crms, the Kich T«>wn of the True C runs. 
He was well received by the inhabitants of these citieM, making friendti 
with those above im iitioiicd ami thirty other dependent pueblos wliose 
aid greatly facilituled his march to tiie interior of Mexico. But this 
friendship of the natives of Cemiioalan and their settlements for Cortes 
was not shared by all the Indiana of the Mexican Gulf coast. In the 
valley if ihePanucoantlTaniesirivers. that is, in what is now northern 
Vem Vru7. and southern TamauliiMis, dwelt the so-called iluaxtec, a 
people linguistically allied to the 2klaya and culturally siiuilar to the 
Tolonac. They had populous towns, having reached a high degree 
of culture, and they had never been contjucrcd liy tho A/tcr. At 
tirst they resisted tlie Spanisrdi*, but subsequeutly were subdued by 
Cortfc and their main city, called Chila, situated on the Panuco river 
about 15 miles from its mouthy and certain other settlements on 

"A v«UinMi' Mimiimr) ii( n tint !■• ktinMii of Mm- ruln» In itieM- .-liilt-^ mii\ In- t.iniiil :ii H«iiir"li. 
1'h« Kalive Hmtv*, iv (AoUqulUt^i. Sinn FnnrlHH), imt. Mr Mu^o Kink, in SmMJUonMH krporl fur 
mo, |k m-tTA, re fen tv tlM kbnndanra «f •Dtiqullia) In Ven Cnis. 

SSI 
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lt4;uuiM of the Tameu near the ]>i«>«ent pn«h1o, Altamira, were 
destroyed. The Auni^irors of thi'so villa*.'! - who i'Mui>fd slav«'ry or 
iniissiMTi" MffI <<» tli(> iiiountiiiii^. win re tln ii (loccMiliiiit^. iK^n^ft <^f 
aiH-fHti-ul arts, losl iiiueb of iheii" culture uiid si'ttkHl iu nt'W localitit'ft. 

Let us be^in our nceount with the Totonac ruin, Cempoulan, aiid 
follow wilh a l»ri«»f (U'stTiplioii of prehistoric eardi iiioumls near Xico." 
;i Niiliniitl ptirhlo M'lt f;ii fioiii .Ial:q>!i. clfxitii,' \\ iih a 111 ii f iiitMitioii of 
that iieur Aalijj;uu, iho niudi-ri) name of the .m'coiuI \ ilia Rica de la 
Vera Oniz founded hy Cortei*. 

n A conirartvd form tA Ximrhimaltvj a Ih^wt known pusMicif tlK BMne Xlco altiMtvd on mi 
MaiiHl irf Lak* rii^leo MM Mcxieo CJty. 
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Tlu' onrlic^t Instoriciil irfon nros lo ('^'iiiiKnilan occur in the iicconnts 
of the (,'oiHiiH'st by Bernal Diiiz dvl Castillo," Fraucbco Lo{»ez ilc 
Gdmara,* and other contomporarieei. At the time of the Conquest 
(.Vin|K)aljin was so striking? a inctrojxjlis that it excited tlic adniinition 
of the Europ«'ans, Hiid frotu iti* nianv temples ("towers") and larg'c 
buildiiit;s was ailled Sevilla. Itn streets and plazas are i>aid tu iiave 
swarmed with {icople, one author estimating the fiopulation at S0,O(M> 
souls. AVIii'tlier this statement was (>x!i(fir('nitr(1 or tint wn nmy nf<v('r 
icDow, but Uie size and number of the U'luples prove that the city had 
a considerable population. After the Conquest Ceitipoalan rapidly 
declined in jjower and its population so dwindled that in 1580, aci-ord- 
I'atino/ it hud sliniiik (<> l?<> inliuhitcd liou-cs; it i- stated tlmt in 
the year 1600 only one or two Cempoalafio-s livetl on the old jsite, the 
niMt of the min-ivorR having been moved to the jarlsdiction of JaUpat 
where thcv wt rr distributed in now congregations " by the then 
Vicer<»y of Mrxit o. tin- Count of Monterey. The mljiirent fnrr^ts and 
an exuberant tiopicil vegetation rapidly grew over ttie deserted build- 
ings of the oiii e ] >opulou8 city, so tliat in a few genemtions its site was 
practically forgotten by students. 

R«^f»«rding th«' |K>sition of the ruins. Rancn)ft writes as follows:'' 

Aboat the location of ('«>iD|MMUin, a iamoua city in tii« time of th« Comiuest, tliere 
bw been much dbranion. Loienana mye that the plare "still ratainfl the nme 

iiaiiif; it iH riitiiHteil 4 lwijnie« from Vent Cni/. an l tlu' rxtrnt nf its rnin« indiratoe 

iU4 former jfrt-Mtneys.^' Uivent t«ll0 us, liowever, tlmt "tf>-<lay not 

this capital of the Totoiiac paweriemwD, althouffh mom honuui bonea havt been 

All the old authors a«free that the jieoj)lo whn inhabitt>d ('einpoalan 
belonged to the Totonac slock. This identiticatioii gives the study of 
this min both an ardieologie and ethnologic importance. A student of 

the anticjuitit - of Cenipoaliui in cd not dotilit the kiIl'^hipof its itdmbil- 
aots: but reganling the atiinity of the inhabitants of many other Vera 

• HKorln Vef4Mtera«l<' lu roiii|vi«lii ih' 111 Niit'vii'F>tu«Aii Mrxii'ii. IM>. 

*<"riiiil( II lie !• MTOVd-Uxjuifii. In < lmj.l<'r xxxil i<( tlil» »i>rk llx- iiiillmr ili->*'rtln- n plriTn >•{ Ci tii- 
pnitliin with roiimfi nn oiio iiiul iiiu't'r> on iKc nilier, tlx' \viill« <<< tli<> IhIIit ulilnlnx in tli<- Kiiti lilci- 

silver. 

Mrtiuicl Itivfin. If lylririii Antiiniu v Mi«lvrnii il< JuIhiui y <i<' lu'i l{i viiUii-ii>in^ 'U'l t>li»<!<i <1" Vera 
I'm?, .lulupu. INilv. Tiio iiiithur lm<l lui r»[i])i«rtunity (n oxiniiino tiu< worli in .Ininja tu.ii fmrn 
It •ililoini'il the nlHi\-i' «tiit(?int.-nt iiwrilM-il |i> l'iitiA'>. u)»w vrrttiugs wvrv not m.tsn. Acvunlitix to 

Kiv. ra, Alnnu> i'liliilo i>r it<'.| n "i<!iinM ' r>f iV niii HilKn in 1M» IM MWlIn iSsllqtlM. but nuirh lu 

hU r<vtft the nuilxir boH inH been utile to •«« pUtn. > 
<f BitncNifl, Tfa« NKtlmi.ilww*. iv (Antlquitia). 4at, Ham PmdvImo, INMI. 
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Crus ruins there i» not the mme oertminty. Some are Nahimt], luanj 
are Totonac, and still others were once inhabited bj people of unknown 

stock. 

Although lout uud forgotteu by tho outside world, the iiuuiu uf tbo 
Totonne metropolb clung to a i^gnphical locality near the loft bank 

of the Aftoimn river, whore (••'itaiii motmrls niiH ruined pyramid- are 
.still known to the people of the ueigh>>orhood as) the remains of anc-ioiit 
Cem^KHilan. In modem times the attention of archeologista was fir^t 
called to this site by Bra Estefania Saks, a lady of Totonac extruc 
tion still livinjf in Jalapa, who was thon n zonlons ntUector of land 
sbeliH. In ltiS3 i>r H. Strehel, led by iuforiimtiou fumi«bed by Sra 
l^hania and others, published an iUnatcated account of tax of the 
tempU'^^ of Cotnpoalan' that represented for several years all that was 
known of the ruiii-." 

IK-iit-riptions of objects from (Jempoalau appeared also .shortly after 
in StrebeVs work, Alt-Mexico/ which has long* been the authority on 
the antiquities of Veni Cruz. Strebel apiutrently htid not visited 
('«'m|>onliin whfij hi.s article.^ were written, nud he rimkf^s no nf tempt 
to locate the geographical or relative positions of the buildings he 
describes. In 1891, eight years after the publication of Strebers 
work, in coninienioration of the fourth centenary of the discovery of 
America l)v Columbu.s the Mexiaiu Government made n survey of 
Cempoalan and neighboring ruiuij, under direction of tlie well-known 
Mezicanist, Sr Paso y Troncoso. At that time the dense, almost impen- 
ctrablc jungle covering the mounds was thoroughly cleared away and 
the w«!ls of scvcnil lurtje buildintjs, including; tliosc drscriborl !»y 
Strebel, were laid open to view. The whole ruin was then .surveyed 
an enipneer, Pedro Hiblo Romero, and a model prepared of the 
central buildings adjoining a n)Ui t identified as the Plaza Mayor. In 
the course of the work hero and in tlie adjoining Totonac region more 
tlian two hundreil photographs were taken and much valuable material 
was collected. The models and plan»i were exhibited in the Colanibian 
Kxposition at .Madrid in !Slt2, where they nttrfic ted considerable atten- 
tion, and an acc^junt of tlie material an well as of the ditferent temples 
was published in a catalogue'' of the exhihitn that appeared at that 
time. The al)Ove-mcntioned model and phirt>, with crayon copies of 
.some of tile i)!ioto(rr.i]>hH erdar^'cd by Sr Jose* M. V'elasco. are now <m 
exlii^iition in the Museo N'acional in Mexico city, and the collection 
of photographs preserved in the library of the same institution is open 
to inspection. With the ez4<eptiqn of a visit of SefloT Batres, official 

• Ab*o often hnpi>oii» In MohIto, the Mtnc iiHtnc N iip|>llnl l<i wvonil pln't'«. Tho Cvmptwlnn ticar 
Pa«> di-l Ovfjus friiin its iKwItlim oiii tmt W llir hl>li>ri(' rity (MimplfUaULi In tin- iDiiqiicM of MvxkKt. 

•"Die Riiittcli viin l"rm|>i»itliin hi StJMitc Vrni ('nil! (Moxli'o) ntiil Mllti'ltuugi'ii Mkt die Tot^ 
niikrn <Ilt Ji'l7.ctt*. Af'hitrk-tUiiitfrn i/rn Sttlur ii-intu iij^ttt{fl l> rrtu* m Uitmtntnj, V!I, Tfll IK**.*!. 

' \lt Mvxlc.>. An h<-<>Iiiv)«'lnT HeilniBc itiir Kiiltiirm 'irliii liip «i-lni r Bi wohinr, llniDtiiirv !'(>• 

•rCktAlovode I* li«»c«luu de Mestco va In KxpustcMia Uigidrko-Americanu de Madrid. Ittw, tomua, 
i-n. MM4. 
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inspector of archeologiral monumente and one or two othent, tb» 

ruins of Cem|x>iilan ]>assed the next decade without being disturbed 
or oven visitwl, Jind u new jungle sprcin! itself ov. r the stately pyra- 
mids. The author made two oxcut-siuns tu Ceuipoulan io February, 
1905, remaininff there a week on hi» second visit. The limitation of 
time preveiit«>d extended work at the ruin», but photographs df the 
tnain buildinfrs wore nindi* and data regarding them eoll« < ti'd. F.r< ii 
tbi8liuiitcd work wan iitteuded with M)Hie ditiiculty, ^iuce the clearing.<4 
made by Tronooso in 1891 had already disappeared, the trees and 
underbrush havinj^ j^rown to so great an extent as to obscure the build- 
ings. !iiHking it difficult to secure satisfii< t<n \ [)hotn^rni|>li-,. Although 
uuich of tliis vegetable growth was cut away by the owner, the jungl*» 
is still dense over the greater part of the ruins.* . 

A visit to the ruin Cemiwalan can Ik> readily made front .TahifiH or 
Vem Cruz in n singl<> diiy. It lies not far from thp loft bank of the 
ChalchalicHJ* or Actopan river, a short distance from the coast and 
two hours' ride on hoi>«baek from a station on the railnMid between 
Jalajm and Vei"a Cruz, called San Franci.s<-o. The roads (plate xciv) 
from this station to the ruins nrn fairly got)d, passing through a com- 
paratively level country, linetl in pjirt with groves of tropical ti*ee:4 
to which cling beautiful air phints, and in the branches of which 
live many i>arrots ru>d other brilliantly rolorod birds. The -hortest 
i-oad passes through handets called (iloria and Bobo, and near the 
latter is a ford of the Uio Actopan. Altlioug4i the road from San 
Francisco to Bobo at first is uninteresting, distant mountains are 
always visible, atkd as the traveler approaches the river trees are more 
numerouH and the eountry becomes more attractive. 

On the right side of this road before fording the Actopan ^ there 
arc seventl artiticial mounds Indongii^ to the Cempoalan group, the 
first bciii",' piisM <1 a mile fron: what was once the central pla/a of the 
city. After fonliug the river the traveler cnwcies several irrigating 
ditches and the cultivated fields increase in number* showing evi^noes 
that much of the plain on the left bank of the river is fertile and once 
may have been extensively farmed.'' 

« Xf liiviaUiiMikMis In OMittHmat Vvtm CnM wtM SMttljr racilltaicd ligr QMmnat DakM*, wlm not 
«alrimiM pemiMton ioilHSrbl«vhliMt>lteoll«etlMi,VutBltodtN«M4tto«wa^ 
Asnftadem, an4 the »laM« «f 8»n C«tI(n, Io hM nw tn emr m;. I Mlra ihia onwrtmilty tw 
expKM mr smtllade toOovemar Pehcii* tot (htoiwd manr oUwr MMln«i«M. IMm nnmen t»nbe, 
awncrof (he ]i«)p«rt]r on whleb CfempiMlan itaiidii, Sr Akjaodio Vlu, aleaM* ot Sm CkrlM m4 
II r Qum, at Jahqw, aim fendcicd ralaaUc auriMaam. forwhleh I wlih in llMbk tbem. I wm iw««im. 
pBiklMl toCcmpMlan taa XlcoekiinMeoby Svflor XtuMiiHi, ^otogfaplMraf ihemmnioraf V«nCnii. 

^MoMM Hkjfa th« ilv«r emwd br CorW* wu kboni » tnllo hmn Um cowrt ot dmstrnkm, wbieh la 
apfCMliiMtclr Um 4MMMe At the Mia toi4 (1^ M tobo). Re nUo meiitlniM the fnigaied gar* 
il«m(RaerlM 4e rcmdo), wbtch wm evldenily norlli of the AcMpen, thtmish wWdi the ivaS 
iw t a Ftam Q6niaM'« acoount It ajipcani that Cempaalan waa mt a eompairt eliy wltli lmtMiii||<i 
UfDwSed toBether. bat cw pMB S of manjr riurten of buflSf ORa, oaeli Mimmaded bf canlciHi, and 
(lovaa of Iwva » tail that tho bUlMlnpi wrro not rtelMr finin n dl»tanrp. 

fAHopm, acconlilur tn Jklt>nav4«t Moliiw. iiuuim Uiml, rrVA anil /rrliU: ll* Altar wbo* b « oialap 
lutost snwlnc out of an Irmculor cIrrW vrltii black 4«t«. Xom. howi»m, the dlSmnrv in 
•pelUng tbe mune of tho rlv«r, ArUij^ anil Abirpam. 
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The vimUir nm}' obtain shelter and fcrad near the Tuins at the hoapf- 
table hacienda, A|?osUidoro. owin-ti i»y Don Firmon Zaix'tc This si»t- 

tleinoiit consisls of !i collcclloii of pi imiti^ <-iil>iiis of tlir >iiniilcsl 
construction clmiivc'tcristic uf the Ticrni Culiet)t«, ciubteriiig ubout 
the hottse of the owner. Evidence;! of the older population crop 
out everywhere in this roffion, and woll di lined row.s (if nilil>l(>.stoneri 
ijiitrk the remains of foundation wall^ <<{ old temples tiiat hav«' In-en 
appropriate<l for the Mauje pur|x>sy in uuMleru calutie; (plate xi'v). 
It would app«*ar that practically the inajorit}- of the houses of Agoif- 
tadero aro built on walls of the older settlement, and that tlie preisent 
inhabitants cuItlN jid- the same field-> a-^ their pivhistorir preriecessoT's. 
There are imliealion.s that these tields are .still irrigatetl bv water 
drawn from the Rio Actopan, as in prehistoric times. 

The ruin-' of renipoalan are quite extensive, <'0vorinjf a large extent 
of territory, but. as a majority of (lie nionnds are inacce.ssibjc except 
by cutting one'» way through the un<lerbru.sh witl) a uiaehete, liie 
locations of their sites can be only snnniscd. Mounds belonf^ng to 
this metropolis were found extending over a territory a mile sipiare, 
but the main buildings are erowded into a limited area. Wherever 
one turns in this ncighlK>rhood, if vegetation peruiit^s he encounters 
evidences of former human occupation. Not only mounds and pyra- 
mids rise on all side- Viiit also plaj^tered walls, and fragments of eon- 
creted road-beds lined with rows of stones set in eeujent (not unlike 
curbs) are seen on alt niden. It dopn not take long to discover that 
Cempoahw was constructed almost entirely of ))iaster and nibble- 
stones;* none of its walls were made of adobe or of cut stones. 

CoNWRt'cnoN or Buildings 

So far as ean bo determined, the four buildings of old Ceuipoulau 
now standini^ are pyramids, the bases of former temples. They hw 
construeted of a eoiun te (Die rimde of water-worn stones laid in lines 
one aliove another and faced with eonerete, Whei-ever tliis super- 
tieial covering has fallen, espeeially on the stairways, rows of stones 
are elearly seen. The surfaces of these building's wrre originally 
highly poli-lie i. -(» sniootldy that it was •^tippo'-ed fiy one of the -ol- 
dieiw of Cortez that the walls were covered with plut<.'s of silver. 
These walls were decorated with 3*ellow and red paintlngti, traces of 
which are still visible, especially in places not exposed to ilie weather. 
Two typi«-al foniis of buildin<.'N nre represente<l at ( "eiii|ii 'alnti. one 
circular, tbe other rectangular. Both types have stairways with mas- 
sive balustrades on ooe side. Rxamples of the circular tyiM> are not 
as well preservcid as those of the rectangular, but their form is similar 
to that of the tem|de now in ruins at Calcra near Puente I^acional/ 

•' In itiln mtpect iinlllur tlw TXiiumc luiu Tajtii, tusar Faiwnlto. 

^SMr SMicnrft, The Native ttaotw, IV ( Atttl^nltlo), 9atn FrrnieimA un 
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The rec'tanguliu- type (plato xciv) naay be still further <'[u-slii. ,1 into 
two fjiMtip-. Diic (if wliicti f [iliitcs Xfix. ri) h:\< two ^forics, foriniii*f ii 
htbiil antJ a m coml terrace on tlic latter of which stixid, tlie tciuple. 
The other (^roup (plates xcvit, xcvni) h«« more than two stories or ter- 
rwen, diiiiini9hiii<; (rrudually in sizr fi <Mti base to apex. The top or 
ui>por y>lHtforin of the latler irr<iu[i i-^ i i m-heU l»y ai-oiitiiiuousstnirwMy" 
on one side, but in the former tlierc^ are two flij^htn of .stiiirs, one 
above the other, the lower mounting to a landing or the platform of 
the bawl story, from which the s4>con(i i1i<;ht of stain» takfiS its rise. 

As a rule the fntiiulatiwti- cif thest^ ( '('tii|Ki!iI;iii pyramids are eon- 
ceale«i by » luxuriant gr«»wili of vegetation, but it ij* apparent from 
the clearing of the fonndationM made here and there that all were 
built on Mlightly raised artificial lmi*es, Hoinewhat larger than those of 
the pyramids. In some instiinces small buiUlinjjs or annexes of the 
temple were erected on the bamo foiindatiou platforms ajj the pyramiil*. 

NOMBNCLATUIIK AND Po^mOM Ol* BuiIJ>IK68 

One obs« t t :hr(ii>-t irroup of temple mounds of Ceiiip«mhin on 
the left-hand ^ide of (lir r<»;id from Agostadcro {o San Isidro. just 
after leaving the lunienda. The largest belongs to the round type 
and lieii in a cultivated field much overgrown with bushes and vinets. 
Venturing into this Held, whieh is full of troublesome in.sect.s, the ol)- 
.M»rver<li>ifov<Ts that Jiear lhcs<' two tTif^tuKl-* it re nthiM'-^ fornii'iijf n •rrou|). 
One of the large.st of thest^ two m<»uuds (jilate xt vi^ was called by 
Troncoso Templo del Aire (^^Temple of the Air"*), and like all round 
temples is Mi|i{Mised to Iku o 1m r o dedicated to Qtietzalcoatl, Plumed 
8er{)ent. or the (Jod of the Air. The many smaller moumls are crowded 
together, indicating houses once possibly inhabited by priests. On 
' the right of the road erop ont fragments of walls, some of which, 
extentling into the iiiijarrnt fcirests, arc lost in the junptc while otlu rs 
continue pai-allel witli the roud fur some diiitaace and further on dis- 
appear. 

Slabs of phusteringor rowD of rabble stones extending in all direc^ 
tiniis indicate the Crowdi rl nrraii<;enu'nt of houses in this innnediate 
locality, which must have been not far from the center of the city. 
Just beyond the second of the two mounds identified as temples of the 
Plumed SeriK-nt, there enters from the left tlie tniid in San Isidro. a 
little travele d jMithway (plate x»'iv)thr\t follows the bjirl" <l w ire fi iK <■ of 
the held in which lie the circular ruins. Making one's way with s<ime 
difficulty through a dense foresfc along this pathway a short ijuarter of 

a Th— B ■ t aliway mm not imitonD In their orivnlatliHi: thataflwIliHinA IihiOhI, Ibatof B, Modi, 
while thma of C atul D liuMi CMl. 

kOAun (CIMIIM, p. aS), in wpetiUtig at Om tamplM ol tb» Gllr uf UcXlea mtfK " I vntnt «I1OT 
<lMnlN) tevlft vao mltiiMlo dodlMdo •! INoadvl Aliv, dlehu QMMliiovtUh: poniu* auil eooiwrl 
Ai*e MMlit •! Rdcdor del Clelo, hmdhm cl T«m|i!o fedoiido.' ' Tiwre hts awny <itlicr Mlcwaeai m 
the mnml tcnplM of the Air sod, QnelMlcwU. 
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II m'llo. north of the Trniplo de^ Aire, oik> sutidonly >i'r- l isiiijj before 
him, la fact, blcx-king the way, a pair of luosiiive pyramids (plates xcvu, 
xrviu) that evidently formed parto of two sides of an inclosed court. 
All observer facinff the larjfer of these, with the smaller on the left 
hand, probably -stands in the frmit <'oiirt of Compoaliin, whpre. piMlm]>H, 
(Jortvm marched hi« soldiers on his iiiemoruble visit to this city almost 
four centuries ago. 
t The larger of the two massive pyramids (plate xcvn) is locallj known 
asTemplo del Pozo (•'Temple of the Fountain or Chinimeos Chini- 
ueyH'*); the other is nameless, ruoritig into the juiigle tliat surrounds 
these buildings, -we got glimpses of other mounds bidden for the 
greater part in the dense forest. 

Passinfir onward hotwocn the two prrat pyramids (a. n) alifady men- 
tioned, leavinjj the larger ou the right, following a faileu wall oue 
descends by a few artiicial stops ({date xcnr) to a plastered pathway par- 
allt'liiii^ to till' i'a>t\v!ir(l a b:irbed wiro fence. This tnill briny-^ one in 
a short time to one of the best preserved buildings (plate xcix) in Cem- 
poiilan, locally called Las Caritas (''Small Heads"), from the many 
small pottery heads that have been found at its bass, apparently having 
fallen out of the walls. 

A fourth pyramid (plateo), sometimes called Casade Aioctezuma, lies 
in the foi-est about doe east from that last mentioned and is approached 
by a circuitous trail through the woods. This structure is likewise 
the pyramidal base of a temple but id less shut in by the forests than* 
tboete already oomiidered. 

In an open ield north of the temple Las Garitas, and to the left as 
one passes to it from the main plaza, there will he noticed a large 
strnctum (plate cm) overgrown with shrubbery, from which project 
smooth polished faces of cemeut walls. This is one of a group of 
mounds designated by Troncoso, Sislema de los Paredones, and is 6f(' 
ured in the accompanying illustration. The several buildings above 
referred tn are d«>signated by the letters a, l». C, D, B. The name 
Tempio del Aire is retained for the round ruiu. 

This building (plate xcvii) is one of the large pyramids in the main 
court and, jiidf^intj from its present size and annexe-s, must have been 
oue of the most in)|)ortantstructui-csiu Cempoahin. Its ruins are still 
impressive and, conmderiag the materiid used in oonMmction, in a fair 
state of preservation. The pyramid is simple" and has several adja- 
cent minor buildings evidenth* l)elonging to it, forming a cluster. The 
front of the pyramid is indicated by a stairway, liefore which u> a sec- 
ond building, longer than broad, the roof of which was supported by 

«Ioth««nlbor'«cifM'ri|>itiiii thoUTiii '- ii-ni|>ii-" N u|<|iiii'<! to th<' nnjoi m thpufiper l«inM«, ui4 
"pfttnW to Um Mitd t«ifM!«d baw opon whlcb Uti* MnviiMr; «ioo(l. 
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coluiunij, two of which are still visible at the Iwise of the pymmid. 
This building was po«^sibIy an antpchamher or jratoway, a waitintj 
room for those who took part in the cercmouies in the teni)>le on the 
pyniinid. A third atmeture on the Mime bute as the others' is a roof- 
less inclo8iire. isituafod in the rear side of the pyramid and extendini^ 
the whole width of the ba.sal plHtforra." 

All these buildings stood on a i-oinition platform that was slightly 
raised above the surface of the court or pbunu The steps by which 
one niounti'd to tho platform nro -til! vi-4il)le. 

The acco[U|>anying illustratiuu (phite xo'ii) shows this pyraiuid as 
seen by one facing tho stairway, which is csontinuous from the base to 
the apex. At tin- fout of tin- -t;iirs are seen the broken Tentains of 
hollow, ( liiinnt y like plaster eolumns that once supported a roof, for- 
merly decorated on their flat sides with stucco tigures. Adjoining them 
are fragments of the fomidations of old walls of the room. Three of 
the four, pillars appear in the illastration, the nii^singonc having been 
lirokfn off at its hu,<c and covered with rank voj^ctatioii and other 
ddbris. Tho round pedestal of solid concrete seen a little to the right 
in the foregrowid of the plate resonbles a pillar, but is in reality an 
altar, tho remains of which stood in front of the pyramid. An exami- 
nation of the stnictureof the rear and sidrs of the i>yrainid show'^ that 
it bad six terraces, the i^ize of which gradually diniini.^hes from the 
base to apex, the upright walls being inclined slightly inward from the 
perpendicular. The plaster covering the surface of the lowest story 
is somewhat more broken than that <»f the upper, rovcaling the rows 
of rubble stones laid in the concrete which forms the interior. On the 
left face of the pyramid, about midway from each comer, a row of pits, 
one in the surfaw of oarh terrace, form.su contiiniou> >onos of foot 
holes, by means of which one could as<-end to the top of the pyramid 
without making use of the main stair, a feature not found in the other 
Cempoalan temples. 

The stairway is continuous from hasp to top and has a niassivo bal- 
ustrade on each side, following the angle of inclination of the steps 
except at the top, where it ends in a cubical block, the sides of wbidi 
are pnctically {>i>rp(>ndiculur. This structure, like all other parts of 
the pymtnid. is maide of plaster applied to a core of water-worn stones 
laid in concrete. 

On ascending to the spacious top or upper platform of the pymmid, 

remnants of the temple walls are found somewhat buck from the land- 
ing of the stairs. These walls, now fallen or brok<>n. once formed 
three sides of a chamber, the fourth side being occupied by u door- 
way. It would appear that formerly there were two idds in this 
temple, the pedestal on which one of these stood baing still visible to 

o rimiMjr tiM IXNlle* of Hum McrUcad la ibe vmple mn tbiown down tha p>yimiBiil into thla 
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Fhi. tl. IkiUlvinenbi • I IniiUlintf A. r4iH|M«l«ii. 



t\iv Ifft of thf iiiitldli' liiH'. On the Intend marj^iiis of tht> plutform of 
tin- upixT terincf cIiito nrc found romiinnts of n row of ff-rrncfd 
biittleiucnUs (liifun' 14;, that were absent from tlie nmr iimr^tii. A 
wall a few inches h^bcr than the plaMered surface of the terrace manrin 
.s(>rvnda9jia htt«e wn vhich time lilockn stood. This Imuso whs porfonii«>d<* 

at intervals on tlio tloor 
level by round oritires 
to allow the eHi aiK^ of 
rain or other water that 
fell on the plutform. 
in fi'onl of the Iwi-sil 
platform, supporting 
' the pynunid and its an- 

nexes. there are remains 
of t>umller structure.-s, 
among which may be 
mentioned a pile of stones constituting llic remains of a circular 
p«*de.stal. 

lu the forest opposite the stairway is a small pyramid not nu»re than 
4 feet higii, with upper parts of a stairway and terrai«d sides, their 
liases now half hidden Uy vegetation. 

BUILDIKO H 

Xo two of the pyramids of Cempoalan have exactly the same form 

notwithstandinjL!: their general similarity. The pyramid (plate xcviii) 
near thtit jnsf flcscriln-d h:i^ !i larirer niM»il»er of terrace's than any 
other un<i no indication of a s^H'<'ial stnirway. It is prohal)ie that tlie 
terraces on the south side* that toward the great court (Plaza Mayor), 
Nerved for the purpose. Apparently the (• in|i!<' which stood on the 
platform of this pyramid was tinnty i'li:iiiiln red, containitif,' several 
idols. Nothing now remains of this lniildin<r but traces of the founda- 
tions, the walls liaving long ago fallen. The floor of the platform of 
the pyramid was hnuMiihly |>lasten>d. and there was formerly a mar* 
ginal row of terraced battlements on two nides.^ 

BiriLiitxn V 

The temple of this buildin^^' (plate xrix) Is fairly well preserved and 
its pyramiilal Itii-t is ahnosl (>ntire. From remains f)f structures around 
the latter, it svonid apjieur that the whole building was formerly 
inclosed by a wall whoso ridges of stone and disintegrated mortar still 
remain to niMik it- former jjosition. Facin>r the well-pn'si-rved stair- 
way, it will be iiotictfd that this part of the structure is divided 



ATfaoM holMaiv liiruM<l tn pletuiw ut teoiptc* in Atiiw rvdicvn, when ilwymw m mi l i Bi MipiiM'^ 
to repment imflen. 

* Whvn the iiuUiar Ant rMtvd thte •iructnie it was Biaowt iimcealcd ttjr the dni«e vivwlh ot vvfC' 
teltun, Wiilrll Wiw partiatijr ivmoriid tN^fon tlie pIia(iiK(a|ili wm taken. 
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into two purt«t, one at>ovc the other, the lower extending from the 
ground t I :i huidiii^' on tlic margin of tho 'Inisal tornic-o, thr tippor 
from the ternicc to the platfona of the second story^ the edge of which 
is indicated by tlie seated tigiirc. The relation of haaal and second 
terraces is l»est seen fmm a rear corner-view given in the aooompanying 
illustration (plate c). On the r-ear side of the ^orond torraco. dirertly 
oppuriite the 8tairwajr, oue luay see a Sij^uarc shallow reoess in the wall 
the purport of whieh is unknown. The relative size of the pyramid 
18 evident from the two figures standing Ott the ridge between the ha«e 
of the temple propor and thr odge of |;be seoond terrace, where there 
is barely ittaudiug room fur ii man. 

The walls of the temple prupcr are almoat oontinuous with the mar- 
gin of the platform of the seoond story, imputing t<> that part of the 
pyrannd, wlieti sopti from one corner, tho appearance of n third story. 
The walla back of tlie standing ligurcs form sides of a room open on 
the side toward the stairway.* 

An examination of the outer surface of the walls forming this t-ham- 
t)t'r, which is tiie t<?raple, shows an overhangiri^' rornicp. and a slightly 
raised horizontal Itaud extending around the building niidwaj" between 
eomice and base. Below this band the surface wall is pUne continu- 
ously arotmd the three sides, but between it and the cornice there ai-e 
sunken jianels separated by vertical bunds, the surface of which is 
flush with the lower surface of the wall. There arc two sunken panels 
in each lateral wall and three in the rear, all together forming a friexe 
the stirfaco of which is rough, indicating that foieii,'n f>odi(>s, ;is rows 
of slone:j^ clay heads, or possibly human skulU, were formerly attached 
to these panels. The smooth surface below the horiaontal band still 
exhildts ti-acj'sof red and yellow pigment, remains of former pictures. 
Similar ]>uncl.s containing embedded objects are reported from the 
catitillo at lIuatUM^o, and luinels of a like kind were architectural fea- 
tures of other Axtec temples, jndging from existing pictures of those 
baildings.* No temple well enough preserved to show the nature of 
the ornaments embexlded in the frieze or panels over a doonvtty, now 
remains in the Valley of Mexico, but iu tho cornice of the Casa de 
Tepozteoo, at Tepostlan, there are remains of carvings in volcanic stone, 
representing human skulLs. An aboriginal drawing by Sahagun' of 

ulii vi<-u-. •>!' .1 - i-i.iur i<v-uiMi<i r-'.r HOBtuaco, given hy Sartorliii, tb^re aie r?pi>eieDt«Uoiu of 

nlclu'<i In Uif hlo k<. < i>riuiiiit!ii( hlol^. 

hSi-e l^^ft^lll.■l, Ndinhri'" <ic<i((rtllciM« <K- Mexin), Moxifo. I<NV On pugu ii wo liii<l llu- ri'bus <>( 
AlviuiiU'o, « wiiior .yitilxil «// IIdwIiik fnnii ii lullU-mcnt. (><»i<iirr»i. or t'mtmW: p. IH, ImaHro mid 
tfiutnUtntYt: ji.V^, t*tf iuinrtt, iti L i :--niolil t/'^xtmif/, twiltli.-itirTit, nptK'iint. Tht'^c i^ic- 

turia u{ iho bjitlli nii-iitH /. namitt art- (?<««) rt>)ir>-!«-i>tatl<ii«» nt Uk- Wnv o( liuttJciiU'iiU on « C<-tn|i»nliiii 
IriDpU'. 

' l>lu Aujurabaniffii am tiric i\v< niiiipl'ti'mpU-> in M«-xh'.i. Thf dlM'Uv>l<.ii <.f tlic (nrtu tt'. ilio 
ur<«t pyramid of Mcxlf" by .Sflor briiijri« out <i clow likpn('K-< V iwi-on it and tin- C^iuponlan pyniinid*. 
Ill .ixukinf! »( il>i- Mi'xU-iin CcmIKvu. n-frmuv nuido to thi>*e ut tliu Ail«c,»i>«aU«<l, but the nulbvi 
Mii-vc^ tlut Ihi- C<h1>'X Cort<'>lanu-: and TroBniis, cumnionlfCSlM • llsyft Codnti W»* obtalaeil 
Cort^ on tlu' cuait of V cia Cruz, ut ur mar ('<'iu(>u»Uiu. 

2B STH— 07 1« 
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the tpmples of Fliutzilopochtli ami TIalocon the ^reat pynunid of Mox- 
ifo represont.s a \m»A nv cr 'Im" doorway with hori/ontal rows of white 
circle* OD a black ^rouml, aiui in a suiucwbat better figure of tbotiauie 
temple there are added to these white-circle representations of human 
skulln. AUlKiugh nothing now remains in the i>an<>l.s forming the 
frieze of tlie CemjKmlan temple, thr many cliiy luMids found at the base 
of the pyramid, an well m stalvnients ot liie early vi.sitt»r.s, indicate 
that these paoeii were ornamented with such heads. The inner xur- 
Auws of the temple wulls corresjKmd to the outt^r so far as the jwiiels 
nn* i-oncorned, Itut ih<- sgirface.s are lesa worn and show more clearly 
til*' n>iimin8 of 8uperticial paintings. 

Tlie floor of the temple, which is lilcewise the surface of the plat- 
forin of the pyramid, wits formerly smoothly plastered and had a 
M[uare d«'pression severnl feet deep in its middle. F^vidently this 
depression, which is still visible, was originally covered by a (Mjuare 
Htone whose edges rested in a groove. 

ruin, like the others, has been nmeh danmged by tlie roots of 
large IriM's that are tearing the cement npnrt, hut tho exposed surfaces 
arui^till well prcMjrved — a remarkable fact considering liie age of thetie 
huilding» and the erosive action of the rains to which they have been 
subjected. 

A few feet in front of the lower step*' of the -tnirway is a low, eir- 
( idar pedestal made of concrete covered with plaster, which was prob- 
ably an altar, and in front of this, a rectangular platform marks the 
position of a basin-like structure, present in front of other pyramids 
also. 

m!it.i>ti«n t> 

'1 his bui Idinj,' t plate CI) belongs to the same type as that Inst mentioned, 
and ii* in about tbe sante state of prvmtorvation. Its pyramid is com- 
posed «»f tw»» stf)ries, 11 basul story somewhat lower than in building C, 
and a second story, well preserved, rcsling u|M)n it. This tcmjjle is 
smaller than the others, its walls being a little higher than the hesuls of 
the persons who stand in the embrasure, formerly a doorway. Breaks 
in tlH« wall< of this temple in«licjile the position where lintels have 
been wrenched from tlicir places. One feature of the st'cond story 
shown in a view from one corner (plate cii) is a battlement or row of 
terraced projcctiona arranged along the niai'gin of its platform. Tbe 
Htuirway. with latenil l»uttress<>s. is sitii:ite*l on the e»>l side, and is 
broken into two puts, one alM>ve the otlicr. sepjirated by :i landing. 
The lower stairs end on the top of the InisJil story, fiom which the 
second i«tairway rises to the platform on which stood the walls of the 
temple or sanctuary." 

>< i.in|inrr iIjU !i-jllilmi; wild n «ko(-li of ;i Vnrnljiu t.-iui'li- Iti Ljiiiilft'-. Ui lnclmi <1.- la^Cosnsdo 
Viiim!" II. > i< M'lii I'i < ••1 r'N i" < l I'iiilrr KruyIi;i K<i tit; l^iii.lii "!»' in onU'ij SI. KialicUen- S<c 

ii< -nrv s i ii-^ivM -hi.k l- Inn riT' tiirioi) <U' i.i tiMiMtutii Hlrna|i-ik<lr Aai«rlc«C«ntml,tniiiMlMkm by 

ItM'lit > li.flKHik», lidix. |>. lot. Mii'lriit, 
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Bl'II.DIMi K 

This structure (plate riu) wh'< vvidcmtly an important one in (^ nipm- 
lun, althuuxit its pyramidul form is dittifuit to discovt'r. It lies in an 
open field, but is more or less oovered with bashes and is considerably 
l«i < tken. 1 n tho print«xl plan illustrating the Troncoso exploration, this 
tmiliitng and the adjaront mounds are designated ii^istema de los .Rive* 
dones (** System of WalU''). 

The four buildings described in the preoedinK' pnges give a fair 
idea of the archit«H:ture ot typieal Totonae ttMni»l(- and pjrainidB, 
not only in the valley of the Ac to[>iiii. hnt also elsewhere on the 
coabt uf Vera Cruz. But when l otonac l>uildiags or temples in other 
parts of this state are considered it will be found that building mate* 
rial or environment has str()ii;,'ly utTected their construction. In tho 
plsiiris whero ( 'empoalan is situated there are no quarries from whieh 
stones coil Id have been obtained, butinKtead a multitude of small water- 
worn bowlders; hence the builders made use of the latter in their 
buildings. In mountainous regions stones were employed and these 
stones were hewn or out iiito nhnpe, as at Papantla. Thi' fririn< df tho 
Cempoalan temples remind one of Yueatan, Chiapas, and I'olmseo and 
resemble those of the Valley of Slexico, but the building material 
is different. 

MOUNDS NEAR ANTIGITA 

In all accounts of the preliminut y settlements founded hy Cort^Ji in 
the eoast region of the Ti itonar country, there is found assoeiate<l with 
Cempoalan atinthi r i-Ity fiilli'd (Jtiitiui-tlati, said to lmv<' 1)iM'n -itnatcd 
only a few miles from the Totoiiac metropoliji." Tho site of this place 
has never been satisfactorily studied, although it.s jiroximity to the 
lirst city founded byCorli's in Mexico is given by sevenil early writers. 
Ht rnal IMa/ siys that Cortes tnici'd the pla/a am! clmn !i. Villa lJi<-ii 
de la Vera Cruz, iu the plaiu a half league from the fortitii'il pueblo 
called Quiautstlan. This city was later removed to another site, ahto 
calle«l \'era Cruz, where remains of criunbling wallti and the little 
church mark till' oldest settlcincnt nf Eui-ojK'an< nn the continfrif of 
America. Autigua, nn ita station on the railroad is now called, otfens 
little to interest the traveler. It has an unfinished church and remains 
of barracks asi-riUul to (ieneral Santa Ana, who owned a hacienda in 
the neighborhood, but with the exception of these and its old walls, 

<t oa jntmWt map QuUul)4l«n i» iSMed MKtb at cmiMBhdi. but tw fuci iii*lja»y> t an rtp«n 
qaMUoa. COfUt imiiMl th* elt7. Vtlte Mm de to V«im Ctok, about • bQc fnm QuUuUiUn. 
dkrQani, ■> pointed oaibr BanboMt (eniaya Mtttoo w)m d« ta Nuem EiQMfla) lOmm* thftl Uwiv 
wei* thtM vld» nlled V«im Cmi founded by Oart to the pnweoi mctmpolii of tbiit iwmc, Vllt* 
HIM de la Vom Crui, imw called Antigua, whieh waa Iho wound ol that name, and the Arot M ttle- 
incntr that near QufautbitlaB. . G6fflam apntlut of tha aioeud aa near Cblavlulan or A«|uUhuUzUn, 
tho tndim actttemcnt. Field vork is mmiMry to dctenaine whether the Villa Rlea de l« Vera crus 
nearQiitoutiittan waa the Snt or the aMoiid V1IU aka. lor if the latter. It wamiauth of Cempoalan. 
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the second ^lla Rica de* la Vera CniK is Httle different trotsi other 

more modem settlement.s. In .searching for the ruins near the second 
Vera Cruz, tho writor irnoxpeotedly found a group of instructive earth 
muuud^ tliat have never beeji described by archoologists. These 
mounds, vieible from the train, lie on the opposite bank of the river 
from tlio old s^'lf Icnu'iit of the Spaniards, about half a mile from the 
station, Antigua. Tiiev are arranged irregularly about a level space 
that may have been a plaza and closely resemble some of the earth 
mounds of the Mississippi valley. The remaina of Quiauiatlan, which 
lie near the sito of the first Villa Rica founded by Cortfe, were not 
visited by the author. 

fiUlN8 OF XICOCUIMAIjCO 

The true route of (Vntus to Mi xicD inunediately after he IcftCem- 
poalan is indicato<l by C'havero." after Orozco y RtM-ra. (loinMrn say.i 
that for the lirst three days after leaving the Totona<^ nietropoii.s the 
army traversed a friendly country and came to Japela, where it was 
well received. Tlii.s friendly pueblo wa.s not the present eity of that 
name but anoth«T < nltot! .Talnpii Vinjd. situated adout m mile from the 
present site. On the fourth day, t-ontinues Goniara, the army cauie 
to Sicuchiniatl and thence went on to Theubixuacan. According to 
Bemal Diaz the army went from Cempoalan to .lalapa, from which 
it marrhcd to ii ^i ttlomeiit culled .SociH-hiina; he doe.s not mention 
Oomani rt Theuiii-xuiicHn. It is evident tliat the pueblo tsocochima of 
Bemal Diaas is the same as Sicochimatl of G^ara, the difference in 
<six>lling Indian names being a very natural one and frequent in other 
writings. 

It is highly desirable in ti-acing the route of Cort^i-s from Jalapa 
over the 0>frB del Piroto to the plateau., to identify the site of Sieu- 

cliiirvatl. (Jonmrn li:is iin'iitioru'd s(nfrul rharacteristir fputiin*^ of 
Sicuchimutl ^ that apply to Xicochimaico, called Xico Yiejo, one of the 
ruins near a modem pueblo of the same name, Xicochimalco. This 
ruin is about aiiay'i- luan h fr om Jalapa or ft»ur day.><' from Cempoalan, 
aiul sit Milted in an alm<>>t iiiu('<'(*ssihlo plucc in the inoiiiitain'^, 
upproaciieil by a trail so steep that it might well be called an artificial 
stair\« ay, a fact mentioned by Gdmara and others. At the base of 
the lofty and precipitou.s clilf upon which Xico Viejo standH are 
till- cullh iiti'il fields ill which hit fnin-iiH-nt.-. nf pottorr. Hud 

other evidences of a pjiat population. One ot tiie early writers a.ss{?rts 
that Moctezuma could draw 60,000 warriore from tbi^ region. Cer- 
tainly a handful of men could have prevented a large army from 

*Tb«wl1ter hu bwn )ili|p<l m nlpiitifyliip slouchlinail Ij.v Icnondji I'uriviit tii th* in'>i|rm trwn. Xico. 
A» In the »Unlj ot llopi un-lirnl'tKy, xnwh i»n laintw) nx»r>ilug the Inlwhilanti ot nilns, from 
migration trtdiUotM, so Azl<-c logiruds slill ri'pvutal iu IdUUu puabloB abed much Uglit oa uumf 
llcxiMn lUint. 
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climbiiiff the steep trails and enteriofp Xioo Viejo had they witibed to 

do so. The inhaWitHiits wi r«' ni di-red bv M<M foz»nm lo reocivo Cott^B 
in a friendly manner anil to t'uriu>*b tho stmnjrors witli f(M>d. 

According to IIcri"urtt, Cortes consumed one day in mai'cliiug from 
Cempoalan to JalafMU Thia feat would have required a forced luarcb, 
and, considerin<r thi" size of the army, its inipediinenla, and the distance 
betwiH*!! the two point«i, would liHve Ijeeu ulmu^t imi>o>j«iible; more- 
over tiie statement of the lengrth of time doe^i not u^ t t e with that 
£^ven by the other authori), Ilcrnal Din/ and (iomara, aln>ady quoted. 
Herrei*a d^os nnt nipntion piic'rilo Xiclu'cliiiimlio. I.ut snys tliat 
after leaving .Jalapu the contjuerors went on to another pUu e, where 
they were well received on account of the fnct that both places be- 
longed to the Cempoalan confedei-acy. The otin i pliu-e {>>//■/, fuffar) 
IHention<v! I>\ Hfrn-m was evidently lither Xieochimaleo or Izhnnonn." 

Many other conti^mporury references to the route of Cortes between 
< Cempoalan and the pasft of the Cofre del Pirote mi^t be quoted and 
will Im- eonnidered in a more extended report, but the a«Tounts j^iven 
by the authors ;ib«>v<' named are suttieient to establisli tin vitr of Sicu- 
chiuiatl, from wliioh place the trail went over the inount^iins to the 
pueblo Theuhixuacan, the old ttettlement whose deNeendant« now inhabit 
Ixhuacan.^ 

There are three towns not far from .Jalapa that bi'ar the nunie Xieo 
or Xieocbimalco, two of which are now in ruini^. The two ruined sjet- 
tlementa are claimed by the present inhabitants of Xioo ae puebioH of 
their ancestors, and while le^Mid.s are very detinite ••onrerninfj one of 
these they are more vajjue alxiut the other. These may \to 4-alied the 
Texolo moundii and Xico \'ieJo; the former are believed to have been 
made by a race different from the inhabitants of the latter, who were 
Aztec. 

Tiaxoix> Moii^ue 

The oldest and larjrest ruin in the nei^rhburhood of Xico. one of the 
two iifmve rm iit i< mi l], is called Tf-xnlo. Imt it> triK^ nnme is unknown. 
Thiii rcmurkuble group of mouiKltj (plates viy, rv) lit.'s at the Lmuk: of iha 
volcanic mountain San Marcos (Acatpetl), visible from the phusa of 
Jalapa. It consists of a series of lari;e mounds, some of which have 
marketUy angular shapes. extf>inlln^' from Saw Marcos to a short dis- 
tance from the Xico station on tiie narrow-ffaufje niilroad from Jalnim. 

nSiiiiK' HUttiopi, m i'ri'Hi utl, -giy tliut <""irt«'-« wi'iil from .IkIhiim to NuollitKu. lull it 1» iiol »l«ti-»l in 
Bvrtinl Din/ iiiicl <^'>niati«. 

''An olil Xico I'l'linn ^latv^l llmt Xifi> Vl«jf> was un Iho hii'hwfiv to Mexico lT>na the c-onst of the 

(iiilluiiil tliHt i' i- • ii-uiitily lnjlifvi'il hy M%\<v«ii\e Ihtit tl i-i i ttmt u.-«'<l Ijj tlie nmrliT* 

•.■■rn<<l to Morlcxuniii (lie nuwaof IhoMnrltiil of the 8p«uiiirtl'>. ]( Uii>i icK«>nU lit reliable, It liaa • 
<)i<.(itu I i'f>rn><)oattlve bmrlDgoa the |ttobnblenHM«<il o>r4M,wb« nktumnr «raa]4 Imtc rolhnred 
thin Imll. 

rl nm luiirh li)<)<')>ti-ti i<i Mr William Baonet4lreetDr4tlt1i«JalMpa«l«i*t>iellirlit|>faint, tor viihMbt» 

aid iu my i'tudttai ■Unit Xico. 
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to Tcurelo. The road from this station to tbe tails^ now utilized by 
tlic Flt'i trir r^iLiIit (*otnp;iny ('f Jalapa. ]')!i>;sfs nInrTpf ntif -iiilc of a raw 
of tiic^e mounds and coDtinue.H past two other i-soluted pyramidis situ- 
ated in an adjacent field. A superiicial examination revealed thattbem 
mounds m-v construeted of earth, with no indii-ation of out stxines or 
ado1)e, or of ci'uiont or plustrr fitiisli. I lu.'ir (fcncnil form is rrctanfru- 
lar; thvy are arranged in two r«ws inclosing a court now planted with 
Iianana^ and coffee. In supt^riiciiil appearance they are identical with 
the mounds at Antij^ua and with those also at many other places in the 
)«tJitos of Vi'ni Cruz ntni 'I'HUUuiIipas. 

The kin:!«hipol' tli<' fonui-r inhabi touts of this region isproldeniutical, 
for there vt no historical reference to them, and the objects found in 
thi8 vicinity have no resemblance to those eharactoristic of Nahuatl or 
Totonat' arclieolo^'y. The physical features of their site differ fr»>ni 
tbo»e of Sicuchiumtl as described by historians, which at^cording to ail 
early writers ittood on a hill inaccessible or nearly so to » visitor. The 
Ie«^ends(>f tlir people of the inhabited or modern piu hio Xi< o, whoare 
Aztec, claim that the mounds of Texolo were built by their aneestoi's. 
which may be true for certain families, but the objeeLs found near 
tlieni are not Aztec These objeets are different also from those of 
till' Tntonac, but arc more closely allied to them flinn to thn^p from 
tile ruin Xico Yiejo, where the Xicu people lived at tbe time of tbe 
Conquest. 

Xioo Vnsjo 

The ruiu ideutitied by the author m tbe Sicuchimatl of G6mai'a i« 
now called Xico Vtejo. It is reached from modem Xico by a horseback 
rifle of an hour and a half over a rough road, in son)e places across 
j*teep Iwirrancas ahnost impasMnble exi'('])t on foot. Tlic last half mile 
of this road is practically iulpo^able for hort^eii and must be wade on 
foot, justifying tbe atatemetita of 66mara regarding the difficulties the 
horeemen of Cortes encountered in reaching the pueblo. The b( st 
preserved >-t ni< tiu i' at Xico Viojo is a temple pyramid (plate <'ix, »^) with 
a platform on one side, evjiientiy faced witii hewn atones. At the base 
of this pyramid several stone blocks, parts of a battlement like that 
on Cempoalan pyi'amids, were obs<»rved, and two of these are intro- 
duced in the illustnition of the idol (plate <'vi). In the o|>en spa«'e at 
one side of the pymmid are remains of other fallen walb of buildings, 
before wfaldi stood at least one, possibly two, large idols, one of which 
will presently bo dr-ci iliod. There are many fallen \v:ills of buildin<^s 
some dist^ince from the pyramid, on the siojM> of the hill (plate t ix, f>) 
' upon which the pueblo was «ituatetl, and the plain below is thickly 
sti-ewn with walls referred to the ancient inhabitants. 

Till' >tnne idol (pliitr ( \ I) >till staiuliriLr in the open court near the 
ceutrul pymiuid attracts onc*» attention a^i by far the most interesting 
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object at Xico Yiejo. When the idol w&s visited it had bananas upon 
it; these were offerings hit«Iy placed there, which would indicate that 

belief in the [io\%(rfif tht" iddl t- nut wholly extinct in that nelghhorliDorl. 
This idul in u plinth of iiard black rock about 4 feet hi^'h with a huumn 
head cut on one end. Thin h<>ad (li{;iires 45, 4«i) has elaborately 
carved ear pendant'* and a pci uliar n;i-al (H iiaim nt, the latter )teing 
finiiid likewise in an '\<U>\ of the I'linni'd Snake fiMind ii>'iir .Ijilapa 
Viejo. On tb© \mvk <•» ilie liead there is a rabbit's head undera circle 
(ee Umhli, one rabbit), (xissibly the date of the foundation of the town. 
The inhabitants* of nioder 
Xico hu\i' a It'LiiMid that the 
pueblo, the. ruins of which 
they call Xico Viejo, was 
founded by the inimediat«' 
prodeceisor of Moi te/nmn I. 

A second plintij, almost 
identical with the other in 
form Jind size, lies on the 
jfround near the idol, but 
tbi»»>tone shows no evidence 
of havinj^ been carred on iUi 
end, nlthouffh !»uf li carving 
may exist on thi- under side, 
the object being Loo heavy 
to be turned over. 

Stonk Idoi.** Nkak Xico 

There are in the neijfhbor- 
hood of Xico several stoDe»> 
with carved idols upon them 
that mav' be n»entioned in this 
connection. Anionj; these 
arc two timt bear upon their 
surfaces figures of animala 
cut in hijfh relief, evidently 
reverenced by the ancient 

inhabitants of that reirioD. One of these (figures 47, 48) is sculptured 
on a bowlder in the niiddlft of a cornfield near the nulroad, a few hun- 
dred feet (m \ ()I)i1 the station at Xico. It represc^nts an animal witli 
humaji head, the limbs extended as if ^(raspiug the rock on which 
it is cut. (Plate rvm.) 

The other stone i plate ( vii i i- foiiml on a hillside near the station 
Fiiente.a slini t di-tanee fnini Xico. The Hffureon this ri>el< is aei<ran- 
tic serpent represented as crawling out of a spring. This liguro 




J 



VIeJii. (Fnmtvtow.) 



Vle)a (BiwkTlcw.) 
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sculptured in relief b about 90 feet in length, the upper part of the 

lM»dy hi'int;: horizontal, the lower vertiail and y.i«rznLr i" form. The 
imufff i-i <nit on the ])er|)cn(lk-ular t'lU'C of ii rtx-k thut has at its b«u»o a 
spring, the tail of the .serpent beiu^ bidden in thi^ c^priug." It would 
naturally be supixwed that thU ima^e was formerh' wor^liioed as a 
water god. ■ 




Fis. it, StoH Mol alTezoln. (M* vlftW.) Flu. «. Slonc Idol at TcXolo. <Blftrk view.) 



MODKHN XI(:(>(.:niM.\LC'() 

The present jmrlilo Xli dcliiniulco wa-j fduiuliM! afici- (lie ('<tn«iuest 
by dei4ceiidai)tj« of tlje ix:ople of Xit-o V'iejo. Most of its population 
are Indiana and speak the Aztec, or Mexican, language. Their feast 
day ocMSora on Jttlj 22, when they have n <!i:iniiitizHtion of the Con 
({uest with personations of Malincbe, Cort^t, Moctesuma, Moora, and 
Spanianls.* 

The condusions ref^rding the two ruins near Xioo are that the 

mounds at TeNolo are mueh theolder''and were eonstrueted hy a highly 
eultured people, .su|>erior to the Aztrf*. to wlu)ni they eontrilmted 
lH>th blood and culture. The second ruin, now railed Xico N iejo, wiw 
a flourishing Aztec, pueblo or garrison town, recently Mettled when 
Cort&t l>a^ssed thrmi^'li (he eountr^'. The present XI ontuining 
descendants from hoth the ]MTviou.s settietnent-. wa- touiKlcd later 
tlmn the Conquest by descendiiut~s of those who iniiatiit<-d Xico \ iejo; 
its inhabitante now speak Nabua and claim both Texolo and Xico 
Viejo as uncestnil settlement"*, hut raeially they are eloser to the 
people of the latter than to those of the former. The hearings of 
uili facts from the Texolo mound.s on these conclasious will Ijc coji- 
sidered later. 

1 I'ri'l.uiilv \ h- ^•<•ll<' *rr[»iil mrnfioncd l>y Rlvvr-i : 1 1 t .. d.' i.iln im ; m ^ ii' ;i r i.i For ftSgniv 
iif 11 K«»'l<lt'i«s <«f *ntrr forinlng u ImiiiUIn, sw Ntbel s j i. rur. >( ..ii im.n--f tnun riir.ii|i.ia. 

<>Tlie IIfiK''''"Hll»{ |>IH-lili>.lVcNi'lii ( ".II villi- IlltiT"). n III r, I In r, i ii Irj. 1 1 1 1 1 ii 1 1 |'i!|MllillS<>ll , llkl>- 

itj!«> ri-[>ri-»i-ii(« (n thv rt<'»Iii •)( Wn |iatrii|i mini. V i:!.- 1 itiii.-», ^«i!itjiii£i»«. itn>! M<'ri». 1»il 

tho !•< Ii V:.ill •;. ' - 111 - in AilgU«t 1-V 

<■ The iijtiu.l>^Uiin> • : ; I \i !« n>.iy Imvc twL-u i-«iiiii iii|«tnii} wiiti Ihiisn' ui bun JtuMi rt-^iIltniHi un niid 
their o|xH h iniiy Im-i ' n i. luii il i ! < i i~i and ('Xli:ii>^i(>n i>l tlu> ASMC OOnfedONCJF. TlWir lUlBI MM - 
diiUv Uunc'citdmitu uuiy luivc- lxi-ri D >u>ime ur mate tvUtUfl pwpUa, 
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PAPANTLA 

An examination of other pyramids in Vera Cruz ascribed to the 
ancient TOtonac shows a general similarity to the inouiuls rcf< m a to 
in the precpdiiiir phirf""'. S<inio of thoMO. of which I'apaiiitlii i-^ jn olnibly 
the bcsit known, nre t'lu'od with dretwed stune. The pyramid Ki Cas*- 
tillo, at Huataseo, and those at Tusapan and Miaantla bare the sanie 
{.'•'iHMnl form lis thosw* at Ceinponlun, but tlif nmtt'riiil used in tlioir con- 
struction is (litToront. Ono of tho liest preserved NahnutI pynimiils 5n 
this country is situated at Teayo, not far from Tuxpan, and will ho 
considered presently.* 

The pynunid < iilled KI Tajin. *' ihe I.icrhtniriir'' fplnt<- ex). Nituafeil in 
Vera Cruz near Papantla, is one <.>( the most striking as well as excep- 
tiooai ruino iu tiic aucicut Totouac territory. From what remains uf 
this ma^iBoent monument we may conclude that in its prime it was 
not infcridr in an hitecture to the most sfntrly i^frm fures of Central 
America to which it ii« closely i^lated. The pyramid tluH excep- 
tional arobiteetaral feature: While solid throughout there are arrang«>d 
in series around the four faces, with the exception of th<' spa«'e occn- 
j)ied l»3" the stairway, numerous niche-- in ulilrh foi tiuM ly ^io<%[ idols 
or possihly other ubjcct». The temple proper crowned the platform 
or uppermost of the six terraces. The exceptional feature in El Tbjin 
is the seven iVW-s of ni«-hes, one above the other, the homolojfues of 
» which exist in no (.iIm i- pynunid in Mexico, cither .Maya or Nuhuatl. 

The modern pueblo Papantla, i<ituated in the mid«t uf tlie vauilhi 
zone of Vera Cruz, is a community of Totooac Indians among whom 
survive many ancient customs. Dnc of the most interestint,' of these 
is the gamp of the flyei-s (fi/adorifi). which was onrc widely distributed 
to Mexiaj. In this play men di.sguij«Ki a-s l»irds mount to the top*^ of 
upright poles and, attaching themselves to ropes, jump into space, 
seeming to fly through tho air. It would appear that this pime Imn 
preserv<'d in Paimntia some of its am-ient vijfor and that the [x-rform- 
ancc here retains umch that is more urlcs^ceremuuial. An old wotmin, 
the Bo-oalled hrnfa (witch), makes offerings of oopal, aguadiente, and 
a fowl, which are placed in the hole when the pole is put in pasition, 
and various minor rites are performed during the several days the 
ceremony continues. The volador fcfitival has dcjjeuerated into a play 
in modem times and in most Mexican pueblos has oome to be a secu- 
lar occa-^ion. It i-^ coiTipai-able with the .Sun dance, one of the most 
serious ceremonies of our Plains Indians, 

•The p}-nuii<d« u( Utc Snn •nd Muqu. m Saa in»n Teotlhiwc»n, nui (ur trom Me xk-n i1t> , an* erf 
earth, not dlfllniDg, except In elae, ftum. mtsf emrtb manndsof Vim CnuL 
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CASTILU) DE TEAYO 

This pyi-ainid lies not fur from Tiixpan, and is one of the best exun- 
j)lcs in Vi-iii C'niz of the pvrainiihtl mound u tth r>it stone surface and 
eoutinuuiiM Mairway . This miiiid (piaU: ( i-<^ .siluatvd in thu plaza of 
the pueblo of the same name and is a much>prtzed monument; ustibown 
in the act'Ompanyiu}^ plate the structure above the temple is modern. 
Tlie imaife or idol that once stoo<i on tho »;iMnniit of the temple is now in 
the D«he.>lm collect it)n ut •lulupu. According to Doctor .Seler," all the 
carved stone images found near Teayo indicate that itn culture was 
N'ahuatl and not Totonac. or that Teayo was an Aztec pirrison town. 
The sty U- of cuttinj; arul symholisni of thi- ttone i«lols found in tliis 
nei^hlturiiuod by Doctor Muler luuvcs no douht that Svlvi is right ir. 
calling thia an Aztec buildinjf. Teayo wa.i probably a Nahuatl garriason 
town in the TotoiMc territory. 

OlUl-XIlS yHOM CEMFOALAK AiND XICO 

The general appnirance of the mounds of ("empoalaii, Xico, and 

one or two other Tnti itiar rniti'- Ims heen iiidi( iitt d in the precwUng 
pages. This brief notice ii> nextbupplciiientetl with u few ubiservatioas 
on archeologicul .spccimenM found in the neighborhood of some of these 
ruins. Notwithstanding the wealth of ancient Totonac material in 
collection*, fhe-c f>hjp,cts have, been >n{>eHicially treated by -tiidcnts, 
and pructtaiUy nothing hm been written in Eiigliiib ou thi.s .subject. 
The localities from which many of (hese objects hare been obtained 
are not known, so that we are not able to refer them to the Totonac 
nithcr tliiui to tither cultures. Thi-^ i> jiartiiularly iitiforttuiate. 
i >|H cially as the .state of Vera Cruz was once inhabited by distinct 
]H<ople9,* whose culture ^-aried considerably. 

In hii* coniprehenHive work, Alt Mexico, Dr 11, Strebel has figured 
and de.scrilK>d a number of stone and < lay artifact-- thf»t wfdl illustrate 
the art products of the Totoiuic. This work is an authority ou the 
subject but is in Gennan and has never been translated; moreover, 
many importtuit tvjM's of stone objects are not mentioned in this valu- 
able memoir. A i-onsideration of some of tlic more strikin<r specimens 
oliserved in the course of .studies at Ceiupoalan and •ialapn might enlarge 
our knowledge of the culture of this region and properly form a por- 
tion of the genenil account of the author's visit to Vera Cruz. .\s then- 
is n<i collection of Totonac jirehistoric objects in the world that can com- 
pare with that of Gov. Tcodoro Dehcsa at .Falapa. t\w author has given 

"SItM-r MrltliiK clil" iiiiriiKniiili rlii-miih.ir nwl Ikm Uir SelefsTOmprehenuive arHNnint of ilif rnlnn 
i>( Ti-jiyo. |>iitiU.-<l)<-<l In tin- I'Ox iHfliiifrii «t thi- stiitl«rnrl nu'odiiK' <'f Hio Aim ricani''t«. 

'< Althuuj^li nuuii' uf the Vera Cruz puublu«u'i!r<i Nitbitull and others I'o^uuac. U»« expert t-itn readily 
diatlngtiiali objects cbMctarkttie ot Ibum raliuM*. 
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considerable attention to a study of this colleotion by jwrnjisaiiou 
of the governor, who has nUowed him to photograph and (wblish 
fiirnnv- of nVijcct- Ihrrrin. Srn Kstcfaniu S;il!i!< of .Tulajm lias "sev- 
eral veiy instructive speciiueiiii from Otate^" and elsewhere, which 
supplement those ahore mentioned. 11ie»e likewise were examined, 
tofjether with a few additional ohjects in other collections. Sev- 
eral tine tnmiiiic .specimens illnstniting Totoiiric cultuip wore pre- 
sented to the author by Sr Alejandro Vtu, alcalde of San Carlos. 
They were found Kt Barra Chachalicas^ near the mouth of the Actopan 
river and therefore not far from (Vnipoalan. A> their gcncml char- 
actor is Totonac, th«\v mny icL'^nrili d iis well illu^tratin^ the {general 
feature of the ceramic art of t cmpoaian. Not l)eing permitted to 
remove the«« specimens from the Republic, the author hai been 
obliged to rely on the tcooiupanying plates made from photographs 
of them while in Mexiooi. 

CLkManokTum 

I'hf objects consiidered in the following pagcj* are of clay or stone. 
They differ in form and include besidee vaseB^ jars« and various forms 

of ceraniii- ware, idols, weapons, and problematical objects, as stone 
yokes, {Middle stones, padlock stones, and animal effigies. The majority 
of the ceramic objects are clay hcad», some of which are of a very 
reumrlcable form. 

Scvcnd nboritjiniil stonr nhjert'^ from the vicinity of Xico arc i-hiir- 
acteristic of that n'^ioti and markedly different from those found lu 
Aztec or Totonac ruins. 

Some of the more striking types are: 

fl) Stonr rin^js.orcollai >, iJ)<lns(<l rings or yoke-s, (3) open yokes, (4) 
curved stones, (5) paddle-»hapcd st4)ues. (0) human beads and birds 
with notched h a a c s, (T) atone fnthtts, (8) padloek-ahaped atones, (9) 
stone weapons. 

flTOHB KIK0 

Among the more unusual objects found in this regfion is the stone 

ring of the Deliesa collection. tlii> general form of which recalts tiiat 
of the stone collars of Porto liu o. None of these Mexicnn -"time 
yokes, however, have the characteristic panels, projections, and pro- 
tuberanoee on the surface that are universally' represented in some 
form or other on I'orto Kicaii .-tone collars. Many an-heolngists in 
ccminientitiL'' f'li Mextcun stoiip yokes ha\ e rcforrfnl to tlieir likeness 
to Porto Kicun roilars, init have re«-ognizecl in most insmnccs that thi« 
resemblance is of the most general nature. The nearest approach to 
the Antillean stone collar that was seen b}' the author in the ritig in 

■A paeM9 RtNivt 35 nllct awiloC J«fe|M. 
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the DeheiA collection mentioned above and represented in acoomiMn)'' 

ing figure 4^. This nhjci t bus an oval form iiiul lK»ars at one pole an 
imlotitation or notch on the outer uiiir-nn. The exterior surface is 
not decorated with tigurea but is ridged, imparting an angular foriii 




t'i4. IS. .Moiic riiiK I lH-lien» ijijlletliuii.j 



t<> n cros^ ^f'ction. The iiotrli ;it ilir uyipiM" pole sutrjrc^tM the connect- 
ing; bur that unites the two arms ut' certain yuke», fonniug the closed 
miety} which will be considered presently. Another specimen now 
at the hacienda San Bruno, near Jalapa, shown a tiansition form 
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between this stone rin^^ and the olosed yoke. Its miine» is not deco- 
rated and a cross section sliows ung^loi^ identical with tho)$eof the stone 
ring of the Dchosa coile<'tion above de.soribed. From a stone ring 
of thia kind the pastiage to a clothed yoke h easy, and from the la«t 
mentioned onexeadily passes to the yoke proper. It would seem that 
these three types ue rooipbologically the same^ fact which would 
imply identity in use. 

CliOSED STONE YOKKS 

A closp<l yoke is simply a yoke with the ends of the arms united. 
"While some of the closed yokes from eastern Mexico have a »mootb 
or undeoomted surface, a larger number of this type are ornamented 
with elaborate incised geometrical designs, Monjetinies with ehibomte 
figures. The niorpholojfiVn! rcsf-nihlance lietween the closed an«l the 
open yokea is so great that we may regard them m practically identical 
in function. 

OFBN SrpWB YOKES* 

The geographical distrUmtion of Mexican stone yokes leads to the 
belief thiit tln'v !)<■!( >ni:i'<l t<> llu' uiirinit Totoniic. Although a fow 
of these remarkable objects have kx'en found in adjoining states 
(PtieblB, Chiapas, and TIascala), the majority originally came from the 
state of Verti Ci u/. Stniu's of this type thus ai)pt':u to have l)oen 
made by an alK)i i^"-]!!;!! pi'oiilc of this roj^ion. ntid not by the Naliua. 
who reduced tht; former to vas-salage when timy extended their domain 
from the valley of Mexico to the Gulf. These objects are generally 
refern»d to the Totonac culture and it is thought they were adopted 
from the Totoinn l.y nfifrhlKmng tril>es. Although tluM- \ okt s linve 
a common form, they differ one from the other in size and super- 
ficial sculpturing, the latter feature affording the best basis for a 
tentative classiKmtion. In order to comprehend the ditTerences in the 
synilM)lic reliefs on these stone yokes, it i.s convenient to idace them in 
the same position f(tr obsorvatitjn. The vertical or arched position in 
which tliey are generally represented reveals comparatively little 
of their superficial decoration. Whatever appears is confined mostly 
to the outer ftirve of the ui i h. In this wny one fails to >ee the sides 
and any decorations, when present (figure bi)) on the ends of the arm*. 

The ornamented regions are more clearly seen hy placing the 
yoke in a horisontai position — that which Sti-ebel urges it had when 
in use. In stifh n position th»» curve of tlic arch lie-* at the left of the 
ob»erver, and the undecurateil edge, which is rougher and narrower 
than the other, serves as a base vipoa which the yoke naturally rests. 
8tr(-t>«;l and later Holmes have pointed out that ih'm rather than the 
upright is a natural arrangement and that, when a yolie is so placed, 

nfnttmat ttolauM ifMtl (MiuMih Mu^m MtttvUmm. t, m*. 1. tlD-ai^K deKritm M iMictta tba 
lyBboUn «f om of th«M ckmeA yok«*, fiwii * •pcctniMi In tlw Pidd Cblumbten Slweina. 
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liends <'ut in n-lief on the sides ntid ends of the amis will )>e seon in 
nutiinti jMinitions. A» ii rule, wIumi yoke.x an* phu'<'d «»therwis<> than 
horizontal, the majority of the heads cut on the sides of the amis 
are reversed or thrown into unnatural positions, although there are 
some H]XH-in)en.». as in plat4> c.w, where an upright position of the 
yoke is necessary to {five normal |KJsitions to the tigures eut upon the 
anns. Ilavinjj placed the yoke horizontal, with the curved part of 
the arch at the left, the two arms of the yoke ma}' Ik* distinguished as 
proximal and distal, the curvetl or an-hetl end uuiy Ik? desijjnated the 
anteri<»r. and the free arms the posterior: the has« is the lower side or 
nuirgin upon which (he yoke rests. 




Fia. M. Knd view of nrniii i>f »tonu yokei. (Mum-o Nat-Uinal, Mexicu.) 



An examination of decorated stone j'okes leads (he author to classify 
tbeni in two larjje {groups each with suhordinat*' divisions, some of 
which have their surface's decorated with {.Geometrical tiyures, others 
with representations of heads or limbs of men oraiiimals. Many hijfhly 
decorated yokes are covered with a nm<*h conventionalized tracery of 
geometrical designs, oftentimes so elahonite and intricate that they 
ionceal or obscure the figures, if any. which are <'Ut on the yoke. 
This is c>|>ecially (rue of arms or tliat jMirt representing the iKtdy. and 
iu some >|>«'cimens this ornamentation extemls over the legs, head, and 
even the pn>(ru<led tongue. As a rule, geometri<'al figures when com- 
plicated aroileeply incised, f<»rniing rectangles and curved ornamental 
ih'^ign-, >om<' of which remind one of reprcM-ntatives of feathers on 
ston<? images of the IMumed S'r|>enl. It is to l»e noticed also that 
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siniilitr geometrical tracfriesocvur likewise on tlie prohleiiuiticttl |Mddle> 
shaped .stones, indieiitinj^ an intiuiutr rtilttinU re-senihlunee. 

A iM.-ieutiHc clas<>iticutiun may l.>c built on iLe nuiubiM- of heads of 
haman beings or tininiab ctit on the external eurfocesof the rokpnand 
on the general idcntilieation of thetse figures. Tbua we recognize a first 
group thnt fnntuiii- tliosc in whidi tlir yoke repre^-nts tmr humaii 
being or nninial, the head lieing eut on the arch and the limbs and body 
* on the amus, while the second group containst tboMs yokes with head» of 
two or more human iMMngs or animals repre.senled on thet^ides and areli 
of the yoke. The first group is siilKlivided into two elasse-*. in the first 
of which iiumun facti^are repix'^'nted; in the second Millie animal, ati a 
frog or reptile, in eut in relief on the stone. The head or fare of the 
first subdivision \au many hunuin features, and the likeness extends 
to n'pteHt'ubitioiis of appendn'/e^. which trikc tin' fttrnis «if nrrns and 
legs, bunds, and iuimun feel nilher than claws or lKH)fs. in Uie sceoiid 
division of the first type the evident intention waft t« represent head 
and legs of soinebiaarre animal rather than t1i<i»' <>f nian; the figure 
reprcscfited is eomtnojdy rHllc<1 n frojj, Tlic liciul i-. not that of 
a human being, although unlike an animal's, and ihe limbs are not 
arms and Icga with hitman hands and feet, tmt rniimal appendi^e» with 
claw-s, boofh, or similar digits. At limes these appendages becom«' so 
i-onveiitionHlizcd fli.it t!i( ir rt'semldanees to legs i« atlUOxt wholly l08t 
and can b«; detecteil only by comparative studies. 

The superficial sculpturing of the first type indicates that one being 
was represented on each yoke, or that all the ornamentation together 
fortii> t!ic lu nil mid vnrioiH organs of one animal. 'I"hi~ i- net tvin- of 
the .second lyiM-, when* two»)r more head^, leg.s, ua<i iKnlies ot a«i many 
individuals are, cut on the same yoke, in this type the several heads 
reprpHented &rv sometimes identical, but more often diverse, so that 
while the fnft» of n ^rntt>s*|ue atiinnil may nppi-ur on the art*h, repre* 
seiitations of skulls and human fuceij occur on the arms. 

The ammipanying plate, (plati? cxii, n, //, v)^ chosen to represent a 
decorated yoke of the tirst type, is one of the liest specimens in the 
Dehe.sa collection. As indiuitcd by thi- fimiiun fMci-. it In'longs to the 
lir.sl subdivision of the first group, in wliicii a human head is cut in 
relief on the curved end, the legs and arms >)eing clearly seen on the 
proximal and distill arms of the joke. .V side view (plate cxii, />), 
r('\ <"H!sau ehil>onit4' systPin rif <_'»•» <r?iet i-icn I 'iesigits, indicating the ImmIv 
wiih legs and arms in relief, the same ornamentation lieing found 
over the whole surfai'e of the yoke. Ttio supi»rficial ornamentation is 
intended to represent a figure witli a human head, the liody lying 
protie (Ml itn bp'sist like, an tinimnl. 

In the specimen tigured on plate cxii, is an iwanipleof the tir^ typo 
of stone yoke, but one in which the supi>Hicial sculptured designs 
cover the body, tongue, and legs to such an extent that the joints 
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of the lc}?s and the feet are mucli obscured, and the hands wholU* lost. 
Ill plate cxiii, is represented another specimen, also from the Dehesa 
colh*ction, belonging to the first type. There is a remarkable .simi- 
larity between this specimen and the last-preeeding one, Inith of wliich 
represent human Iwings with sandaled feet, wearing braeelets and 
anklets. 

Of the same general character is the ornamentation of a yoke (fig- 
ured in plate cxiv) ownwl by the Sononi N«;ws Com|)any, of Mexico 
t "ity. One of the significant variations in detail 
between this and the lust mention«>(l is the stnic- 
turo of the upi>er lip,which is here split into 
three parts — a not uncommon feature in these 
heads. While the face in plate cxv, a, is unlike 
tliat represented in plate.s cxiii and cxiv, the 
upper lip is split as in the latter 8i>ecimon. 
The second subdivision of the ty|)e of stone 
yokes representing animals is fairly well repre- 
sented in all colle«'tions and ha.s lieen figured 
l)y Strebel, t'bavero, Ilohnes. and several other 
authors. In most instances, as jxnnted out by 
them, the figures represent frogs, but sometimes 
the chamcter of the feet seems to indi«'at4i clawed 
or hoofed animals, suggesting lizards, panthers, 
or tapirs. A beautiful specimen of a decorated 
yoke of this kind is exhibited in the Museo 
Nncional of Mexico City. 

A »nii(|ue yoke in the Dehesa collection differs 
from otliers in the presence of rows of holes on 
ihe lips or alK)ut (he mouth, suggesting that teeth 
were once inserted on the edge of the oral ojjen- 
ing. This yoke, shown in wcouipanying plate 
(cxiii. <\ has the limbs carve<l on the sides, l)ut 
their ap|)endages are so conventionalized tlmt it 
is impossible to tell what animal the maker in- 
tended to represent. From th«' circular disks 
on the head and froni Ihe general shajx^ it is not 
improbable that it wjvs a frog. The relatively 
enormous tongue protruding from the large mouth imparts a gro- 
tesipie feature to the whole object, which, in several {mrticulurs, is 
one of the Ijest specimens of A'oke ever found. 

Yokes of the second group are reducil)le to two kinds: (1) those hav- 
ing u single head, four limbs, and a Injdy represented on each yoke, and 
(2) those with .several, generally thri'e, heads cut in relief o\\ each yoke, 
one on the archcxl end and one on each arm of the yoke. In this type 
np|M«ndages and lH)dies nmy or may not be represented and there may 
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bo additional ineiiMKl or relief medallion.^ of heAih on the ends of the 
arms. There is an excellent specimen of a stone yoke with a face on 
the curved out«r surface and heads of different kinds on the two arms, 
in the Dehesa collection, shown from the side in figure 51 An 
examination of the structure of the arch shows tlmt the head resem- 
bles that of a frog as identified in other specimens. There are two 
round disks on each side of the upp«*r jxart of the he-ad alx)ve the 
mouth, |x)ssibly representing ear-drums, a common feature in Mexi- 
can stone images of frogs, and thei-e is a tt»tal absence of human 
features in nose and chin. Viewed 
from the convex side of the arch, 
this yoke shows but a slight differ- 
ence from those of the second sub- 
division of the first type, but on 
examination of its sides or arms 
(figures 51. 52), this too is wholly 
lost. In place of appendages on the 
arms, as in yokes of the first type, it 
has representations of other heads 
and those of different shape from that 
of a frog. On one arm there aiv 
cut a skull and a conventionalized 
skeleton with upraised arms, and 
with ribs, legs, and feet. On the 
other arm we find a head of a human 
Ijoing, resembling sculpturing on the 
convex side of the arch of yokes of 
the first subdivision. The remark 
able and unique figure of a human 
skeleton lies on one side when the 
yoke is in a horizontal p«>sition so 
that the yoke nnjst Im? placed vertical 
to bring this figiu'e into a natural attitu<li-. It will l»e noticed that a 
luunan face, is represented in a dei)res>e<l area or recess on the upper 
sitle of the arch. Similar repres^-ntations of death heads or skulls are 
not uncommon de<-onitions on stone yokes; so far as it goes, this fact 
suggests the sanguinary rite-^ of luunan sacrifice which are known 
to have lx*en practised among the Totonac as well as among the 
Aztec. 

Another stone yoke alsoon exhibition in the Museo Nacional. belongs 
to the second type and has a skull or death's-head cut on the arch and 
otiier heads on each arm. 




.■•2. SMr view «f none yokp, Mvond 
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CURVED 8TONK8 

Amon^ other problematical objects from the Totonac region- -almost 
unknown elsewhere — may Ijo mentioned curved stones, bearing some 
likeness in form to sections of the yokes from which, however, they 
differ in size, shape, and 8up>ertici»l decoration. One of the best of 
these, already referred to and shown in figure 53, exhibited in the 
Museo Nacional of Mexico, has a figure of a human being engraved 
in its outer or convex surface, with legs extending over one end of 
the object, the feet showing on the under or concave surface of the 
stone. Commonly these curved stones have smooth, surfaces and 
simple forms, as shown in the figures, sometimes resembling flatirons 
(plate cxx, A) with curved surfaces and destitute of handles. The 
remarkable object from the Museo Nacional of Mexico shown in figures 




Fki. 5a. Convri Me of curved «lon«. (Miuco N>ri<inal. Mexlm. ) 



63 and 54, does not fall into either of the types of st«ine yokes illustra- 
ted in the preceding pages, but is a unique representation of u tyj)© 
of curvetl stones. The design on the surfa^-e extends across and 
around one end and the inner surface. It represents a human iM'ing 
with the face in profile and the arms ext<Muled, and the legs, body, 
and feet in low relief. The use of these problematical stones, like 
that of the j-okes and rings, is unknown, but. like the latter, they 
occur in greatest abundance in the (lulf states of Mexico. 

A true yoke in the same collection as the next prec eding object like- 
wise has a head with outstretched forearms recalled that on the curved 
stone. 

Another of tlie stone yokes in the Museo Nacional, Mexico, has 
three skulls cut in high relief, one on the anterior end and one on each 
of the aruis. 
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These problematical objects have been variously inter|)n't«»d by dif- 
ferent writers, but the theories thus far presented, like those sug- 
gested for the Porto Kican collars, are not conclusive. They are com- 
monly called sacrificial stones, and in an early catalogue of the Museo 
Nacional of Mexico are referred to a.s " yokes or collars that served in 
human sacrifice by placing them under the back of the victim to make 
the chest protrude, and thus facilitate the extraction of the heart, or 
by applying them ujk)!! the necks of victims to produce asphyxia, or 
at least to obtain immobility. These yokesare 
found in Mexico, Tlaxcala, Orizaba, and Chia- 
pas.'' A large array of authors might be 
quoted as interpreting the Mexican yokes in 
this waj'. Mr Francis Parry abjindons the 
name "Stone Yoke," substituting that of 
"Sacred Maya Stone,"" and considers them 
as connect«'d with g<'rminatioii or |>lmllic 
ceremonies. 

At a meeting of the S(x:iedad de Geografia 
y Ustadistica of Mexico, held in February, 
1891, there was an animated discussi<m of the 
use of thes«> yokes, revealing a differen<'e of 
opinion regarding their function. A commit- 
tee was apix)inte<l to investigate the subject, 
but as 3-et no r«'j>ort has liecn pul)lislied l»y it. 

Regarding the use of the sculptured yokes, 
Professor Holmes writes:* 

Coiuidcriu); the iiuiiiImt iif thtto* ol>j«*ct« iind their 
inijxirtanct; on work." »»f art, it i» ivrtainly r»'iiiarkiilile 
that notliinvr is known nf their iiw, iind that they do 
nut apfiesir to lie rvprei^nte*! in any of the ancient man- 
tiM-ripta or in any of tlie tlicuiHantis of i<uhje«-tt> eiiKrave<l 
or i<culptiired on f<tone or (tainted un or ntodele<l in day. 
That they were tia<-re<l and Hyml>olic and ha<l mue ini- 
fM>rt«nt uHire to till in iniiuini^ or divination, in ritet> or 
wn-nioniex, rwinires no proof iK'yond that furuii<hed hy 
ourknowIc-«lgeof thueiiltureof tliofN'Oitle to whom they U-lonfte*!. NuniemtLxdelinite 
ai«M have heen atwitined to them, bnt I can mh! no miftii ient reason for adopting any 
one of them rather than another, and it is quite )>rol>ahle »hat the real tiw haa not 
yet been f^eese*!, rave ]K-rha|w in tho must general way. 

Att4>mpts that have been n)ade to decipher the meaning of the stone 
yokes by comparing them with figures in Mexican and Mayacodiceiihave 
not been wholly successful, although shedding some lightou tho subject. 



Km. .M. <Vmic«vc Kidcof runred 
•toni'. (MiMPoNarioniil.Mez- 
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aTh« SariT^I Hajra Stone of M«xlro and iu Srmbollnn. Lundon. lOiB. 

k Arctieiiliwlrat StiidlMi amonK the ADclcnt Cltle* of Mexlvii. field IWumMan Mumm. Anikrvpo- 
loffieal Seritt, T, no. 1, p. S19. 
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InvestagBtioiulin this line were early si^^fiested by Strebd, but not car- 
ried out. The rebus or plare name, for instance Xnutzinlan, consists 
of a yoke-formed fijfure placed alx»ve the legs and alHlonien of a human 
being and is interpreted by Pefiafielaii "a place of fruitfulness.'^ The 
figure of the yoke, according to this author, is a kind of receptacle 
fill! of liliick <^pot>. a sjMuboJ of maternity, repmduction or fecundity.'" 
In the Codex Vatic-auu», a profile figure re«»euibling a yoke lia^ been 
thought to B}rinboKze the Earth god or the Death gfid or goddeso. In 
other words, the scant pictogniphic material available supports the 
theory that the Mexican stoTiP yokes are assiwiatcd ^ntll irinniiimtioii 
rites. Mrs Xuttall" and Dcntor Ku8t'^ suggest that the curved 
atones need by the California Indiana in certain puberty rites may 
have some relation to the stone yokes of the Mexicans. This would 
fall in line witli the liypothesis that the huter were connected with 
ritcji of gcrmiiuilion or witli gods presiding over germination, which 
interpretation the author rejtarde aa not far from the truth. 

It i- cvidiMit thut thesi' yokes'^ should not be interpreted as iuiple- 
meoUi used to hold down vivtinis for }flU!ritic«,and the represeulations 
of aupematund beings upon them are not necesmrily connected with 
human Merifioe>s. V«-ry small forms of these yokes, as that hIiou ii in 
pintc ("XX. cotilil riot Imv*' honn so used; they may bare Ui rn ;i t'l tish, 
and jjossibly used as a personal chunn. The majority of s< ulptur«d 
figures on these yokes may be reduced to symbolic representationtt of 
the Sky or Sun god. Thedeath"s-hea<ls may Im' interpreted as symbols 
of llic ^'od of the underworld or nb<xle of the spirits of atii'c>*tf)r-. while 
the liiitls refer tt> the Sky god, worshiped as father of all life. The 
deathVhead and skeleton so constantly repeated do not refer so much 
to tin* victim of the sacririce as to the tulri of tlic n iiliii of tlio dead, 
the underworld where dwell the ancientii and other supernatiirals. It 
is suggested, however, ttwt the figurp* on the surfaces of these yokes 
represent in some specimens beings that are not identical. Thus on 
tlic urrfi of ottr yoke wc have a frog's head, ii -kclcfoii on one nnii. and 
H human face ou the other. Some yokes hav«; reptiles and others biixls 
cut upon them. iStrfhel has identified the majority of the second sulv 
division of the rirst group as frog forms; this identitication may be 
gcKxl so far as it gcx's, liut it i- imt unlikely that tlu'sc froi,'^- -ymbolize 
other couceptious, ai* the Sun or tlie Moon god. In otiier words, the 
so-called fro^ yoke may be a represeutation of the sun in hi« function 
of initi-bringer. Then- are several marked reseni)»lances betw»'en 
figures identified as sun gods graven on st<»ne slabs frotn Santa Lucia 
Cosamawhu|m. and figures on the stone yokes here com>idered. This 

" ' >!'l an<l Now WiirM Civiliwlioti. Mrnoirt n/ the I'rolxKln .Vif»r"iw. ii. 1901 
«» jtnMT(rai» Anthr:'i>"!":!i»t, h. < , vm. Janturr-Manrli, ISOi;. 

« A crrtinmUc Sgurv i* rt-(>tnif<lly (uuiid in M«Kic*n iKilnrliig m » aymM >iip«iiM,tanil belnfi 
MMKCted with (fowtlt vt gmwlMtfoa. It mnmUdim nplacni mn (lynlMri* qb tbir J4t. 
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likenesit is especially striking in fifrures of goda and goddesses oon- 

nrrttKl with fecundity or crpnniiifttion. Some of the former nro 
represented aa proue on their breaats. A celebrated carved stone from 
Tux[Min presented by Governor Delkcaa to the National Museum of 
Mexico has head and feet not unlike some of the figure.s on Mexican 
yokf>s. Till tonpio is re p r esen ted as protruding as in other pictures 
and tigures of sun go<ls.'' 

S( \ cnil y(»nr*i aj^othere was found in a i-iichc near the mounds at Texolo 
a number of Hat, paddlo-t^baped i>U>net$ (plate cavii), made of lava rock, 
ornamented on tbe two surfiscea with fii^ires and geometrical designs. 
The.se valuable stones, now in th«' idlli i ll.in* of Governor Dehesaf at 
Jalapa, give n very hiph idea of the art i>l' thrir iinikrrs, K<»r some 
time this collection was uni<jue, but within a few months, !us the writer 
is informed by Mr Boone^ director of the Jalapa Electric Light Com- 
pany, another similar ( fichc ha« been found in the same locality. It 
may reasonably be inferred that these objects are typical of the cultures 
of those who built the Texolo mounds and possibly characteristic of 
the ancient people of the state of Vera Gnus, but it is not evident tliat 
these people were necessarily of Totonac stock. a!t!rnu<rli tluiH farther 
liave been so considered. These objects are geacrully enlarged at 
one end, which is angular, with transverse groove that is always present 
and nmy have l>een Htted to an angular ba.se. Many forms of stone 
birds \vit!i u ell mado heads and bodies, with w ings extended, an- found 
in the collection of (Jovcrnor Dehesa, and there are likewise images 
Hke human heads with helmets. All of these are finely carved and the 
majority have characteristic nt»tches at their lia-ses, by which they may 
lie supp<iscd to have been supported on a bar or husal pcdestnl The 
base is generally angular, the object broadening and becoming luutuer 
at the opposite end. One face is generally slightly convex, the other 
flat or concave. In a few instances the margins are perforated with 
rows of boles. 

The function of these paddle-shaped stones is problematical, but the 
indications are strong' that when in use they were placed in a vertical 
position so that both faces were visible. It would ap|>enr al>'n fr<»m 
their numbers that many were used at the same tinte; possibly they 
may have formed ports of altars. It is of course also possible that 
tiiey were simply omamentjil and furnished architectural features or 
permanent attachments to buildings. 

aThit Sgan. wbldi ha* cl«wt ot the imm kindM ttwMoa mmtai Um Mom 70k c«, ana wfaoM 
cfoneMnc ftttltodetnateits yokoof IheSnS Biv«ipi> !• idcntHM Iqr Doctor Sclcr oo • tniUe fp4. It 
najr be tbe munmer lolatloe Mm •ymboUaed by ■ turtle. 

*Thcae ob)erUi w«ro i»ld to Uovenior D«faCM hf Don JoM Mm, of Cottwte, wbio taufM tim 
ban 0 lMiB«r Uvtiis Xlco or in Umt ncishtawlwoii. 
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One of the most instructive of these paddle-sba{)ed stones is showa 
in plate rxviii, a. This spociiiien, which has a rare decoration, repre- 
sents an alligator or lizard whose back is cut on the convex, the l>olly 

(figure 55) on the opposite or 
flat side, the mouth )M>ing open 
and the tail forming a graceful 
curve, so that if this sp«'rimen 
were placed vertical the head 
would he at th«« bjise and the 
animal would be in an unnatural 
pasture. 

The design on plate cxvi rep- 
restMits a humun Hgun' l»earing 
a staff in the hand. As with 
other human fonns on thej«o 
stones, the eyes are closed as if 
the jierson represented were 
dead or asleep. Thi.s tigure, 
like others, wears crests of 
feathers, which in this specimen 
appear to be very large. One 
of the Iwst made as well as the 
most instructive designs on fig- 
ure 57 shows a dancing figure 
holding aloft an ear of corn, in 
one hand, raised uliove the head. 
Plate f.wiii, A, represents sev- 
eral birds" heads more or less ol)- 
scured or concealed by the elab- 
orate tracery of geometrical 
figures, feathers, and other or- 
namentj4. A whole bird, with 
extended wings, appears in fig- 
ure 5!». 

There are many sin>ilar sjx^ci- 
mens, possibly having the same 
use, somewhat different in form 
from the paddle-shaped stones 
aV»ove mentioned. Some of 
these, as those figured (plate 
cxix), are fanlike, with ridges 
on eatih side radiating from a common l)ase. Others appejir more like 
headdresses, the radiating feathers lieing cut from .stone. It would 
appear that all these different objects were connected in some way, but 
how wo can not yet answer satisfactorily. 




Flo. 66. I'itdill<-Kha|>c<1 ntnne reprwcnting lUari). 
(Dchen cnllwliun. ) i Rtfrciw i>t a, \i\u\k cznii.) 
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i>adixk:k stokes 

The problematical objects fix)iii the Totonac repfion include certain 
stones rc<*allinjj in tsha)>e coniniun padlocks, circular in form, with flat 
surfaces and marginM, each with a triangular opening excentrically 
plat^. These stones may be conventional forms of Huaxtec idols. 
In their less conventionalized form these problenmtical objects recall 




Pio. hi. R«'v<^pw of padrflf Kiu. ri7. I'ii<l<Iii' sh«|>iMl riuno with Flu. 60. Reverse of a, plnte 
•hHinH] Mioiir. daiiritiir litrurv; reviTwofa, plalo cXTlt. 

rxvi. (Uebew cunertlon.) 



stone idols, i'eseni)>ling an aged man leaning on a staff, tn* shown in 
figure G9, an id<»l iK'Heved to be characteristically llunxt4>c in origin 
and limited to the Huaxtec territor}* in its di.stribution, although some- 
times found in regions adjoining that in which this culture tlouriHhed 
in ancient times. 
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Among many evidencea of a high ability in artistic exprecssion 
attained by the ancient people of eastern Mexico may be mentioned the 
carved stone heads, specimen* of which are represi>nt<>d in pintos cxx 

and cxxL. These objects 
are made of lava rock, and 
all have notches at the necks 
(■orre<{K)iuliiif,' in u fr''npn»I 
way to tbusc at the base.-* of 
the packlle'Shaped stones. 
In some cases, as in that fig- 
ured (pint*' cxx. / ).a htinmn 
face is sculptured within a 
hehnet represmtii^ a sec- 
ond head. Another on (lie 
t»mo plate ((/) has a median 
cr«>t, which h a feature in 
many of tliese stone heads. 

One of the niosf in^tI■1lot 
ive of the many .specimeuH 
presented by Gknrernor 
Dehesa is the flat, oval- 
shaped stone (plate cxx, J) 
said to hare come from near 
Cempoalan. This object 
was evidently once attached 
to some foreign body, but 
for what purpose is not 
clear from either size or 
shape. The holes for 
attachment arc seen on each 
side of the forehead. 

The «toiie ring (plat« 
CXX, c), with a handle on 
one side and evidences of 
another on the opposite 
margin, from the Dehesa 
collection, is, so far a^i 
known, a stone object of 
unique form, from this 
region. It nmst l>c regardetl, however, us belonging to the same culture 
as the rings, yokes, and paddle-shaijed i>tones. Plate cxxi, <i, Wlm- 
trating one ci the best-made stone heads in the Dehesa collection, repre- 
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sents a laughing face, with mouth wide open, tongue evident, but no 
teeth, suggesting an old man. This head has a median cront extend- 
ing fnmi the bridge of the nose baekward to the top of the bead; the 
nose and cheeks have many wrinkles. Plato cxxi, A, also represent- 
ing ft much-wrinkled face, has the median cre^t jmssing from the no.se 
over the head: the eye^ are dosed and the features those of an old man. 
In <• and f/ are figiiretl extniordinary examples of nn-k sculpture, the 
specimens here repiv.sented Ix'ing in Governor Dehcsa's collection at 
'Talapa. The excepti<mal feature of this sjx'cimen is the h)ng nose, 
suggesting the trunk of a tapir, l>ut the features arc human rather than 
animal. Like other heads, this spe<"inu'n has the notched liase so c«)m- 
mon in carved objects from the Totonac territory. The two small 
heads (,■ and /'). Indong to the same type as the preceding {<; and </), 
being found in the same col- 
lection. Specimen // bears a 
remote likeness to the head 
of a clown priest or mud Iw&d 
of the New Mexican pueb- 
los. Clowns accompanied the 
majiked dam-ers in Centnil 
American ceremonies, and it 
is not unlikely that this stone 
head wjis intended to repre- 
sent one of these performers. 

Other heads here repre- 
sented may belong to the 
same category as the laugh- 
ing face above mentioned. 
Specimen /< is one of the most 
unusual forms of these stone beads with the notch at the neck. This 
specimen, which is in the Dehcsa collccticm. is made of lava stone of 
the same kind as the paddle-shaped objects. The face is artistically 
car\'ed and apparently the nose was <-ontinued into a curvetl extension, 
reminding one of the long-nosed god of the codices. The unusual 
feature of this stone head, in addition to its flattening, is the headdress, 
probably of feathers, arising from a crowti. 

In t is represented a notched stone of hird form. Several similar 
specimens are figured by Strebel in bis work on the antiquities of the 
state of Vera Cruz," referred to in previous |Miges. 

One of the Viest of these bird-shaped stones is shown in figure 59. 
This, like the sp<>cimen last descril>ed, has a notched Imse, expanded 
wings, and tail. Its use must have been somewluit like that of the 
paddle-.sba|MHl stones as it iias a similar ba.se and the same general form. 

•• Alt Mi-xi<'o. 



Flu. M. Sliii4( atonvs. (Uebeaa ctilU'vtiuD.) 
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8LINU STONES 

The spherical objects shown in figures 60 and 61, a number of which 
are to Ik* seen in the Dohesa collection, are weapons. Tliose shown in 
the illustrations are either smooth or covered with protulx^rances, 
spherical or more or less conical. Several have the shapes of stoppers 
for bottles or flasks. The Indians call them cfiltmilhj*, a general name 
for shields or weapon.s. 




Flu. Gl. ttllnc tioiieit. ( Detien cvllcvttuii. i 



STf)NE IDOLS 

The ruins alniut Jalupa have yielded many stone idols, generally 
made of lava, some of which show signs of Nahuatl, others of Totonac 

cultim". There are .several of these in the 
Dehe.sa collection and others also in private 
IK)s.session. A stone idol in the patios of the 
Hacienda Bruno, Jalapa Vicjo, represents a 
fine stone image of Quet»ilcoatl (figure 62), 
with l>ody coiled mid head upright, the yawn- 
ing mouth revealing a human face behind 
treiu hant teeth. On the head of this idol a 
eiuster of feathers is carved in low relief. 
These arise front a ring and extend down the 
Imck. The mouth has protruding fangs, or 
II long tongue hanging from the front of the 
jaw just below the chin of the inclosed human 

Flu. ta. .<ii«k<.' i<lol Inim JalafMi face. 

There is a large stone idol in one of the 
hou.ses faeing the church at Xico that is somewhat diflferent from 
any A/.tej- or Totonac inmge yet figured. Although the owner of 
this image has daubed it with bright paint, which gives it a very 
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modern appearance, there is no doubt of it.s anti(|uit3'. It in a 
colossal stone head and has limbs carved on the back. Feathers 
are represented on top of the head. Just Iwlow a characteristic 
breai*t ornament one may see a shallow depression corresponding in 
place to that receptacle for offerings which is found in Cliac Mol 
and some other idols. This huge head, which is 3 feet high and 
very heavy, has been for 
many years in the possession 
of the family now owning it. 
In the same collection is also 
another image of colossal size, 
which is made of a soft i)rown 
stone. This idol is rudely 
sculptured without legs, the 
anns Iwing brought to the 
breast. The .symbolism is 
insufficient to determine 
what supi>rnatunil or other 
being was intended to be rep 
resented by this ma,>wive fig- 
ure. In the Dehesa collec- 
tion there is a stone idol 
(figure 63), passibly repre- 
senting a maize godde^ss, hav- 
ing a crown of radiating 
feathers and a visor-like 
projection above the face. 
She wears the ceremonial gar- 
ment tied by a cord and car- 
ries in her extended right 
hand two ears of maize or 
Indian corn; the left arm is 
broken." 

Another idol (figure 64) in 
the Dehe.sa collection is not as 
well made »i» the preceding 
and is more massive in form. 
Anns and legs are not repre 
sented and the Inxly below the waist is enlarged into a i)edestal on 
which the figure stands. The characteristic feature of this idol is the 
elaborate headdress, which has the form of the cl«>ud tablets that 
characterize the Goddess of Kain. Figure 64 po.ssibly represents the 

oThe two »ti>ne Imaxes. n-prowntlnir • yitulh with a ImUI In ««ch hand and a vrciman with nlmilar 
ObJerl«, whirb w<Tv (onnerljr owned In XIco by Hra Maria Ae la Liu Uomez. are not rrcar<l<-<l an 
genuine antli|Ultle.'<, ullhrniRh they are mid to have ttveti (nund at Tcxnlo anil are not unlike the ball- 
player Idol In thu Muaexj Naclonal. Their form, however. !>howi SpanNh Influence. 
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chanM'teristic Totonac jjoddess Toci, Our Grandmother, one of the most 
prominent supernatural beinp< of the Gulf Coast people of nnricnt 
Mexico. 

CLAV OB.TECTS FROM BARRA CHACHALICAS 

The Barra Chaohalicas, situated at the mouth of the Actopan river, 
only a few miles fromCemiwalan, has yielded tnany archeologicul speci- 
mens. The rla}" objectH 
found in this loatlit>' 
are practically identical 
wi(h those from Cem- 
]x»alan, and from them 
we can obtain a fair 
idea of tlic general 
character of Totonac 
ceramic ware in this 
vicinity. 

A ix>ttery spe<'imcn 
(plate cxxiii, a, A), from 
the Harra Chachalica.s, 
pre.sented l)y SenorViu, 
is made of fine brownish 
clay, with a smooth 
surface, painted red. 
It has the form of a 
human Iwinp wearing 
a Totonac dress, and 
apparently represents 
a woman. On one 
shoulder there is an 
orifice through which 
one may )>low, muking 
a whistling sound. In 
fact, this image is a 
whistle in the form of 
a hiunan Iveing. 

\ number of clay 
heads, large and small, 
were found at the same 
place as the pivceding 
effigies ami inmges. These are identical with the heads from 
Cenipoalaii, Otatcs, and other Totonac ruins. Similar clay images 
once adorned the panels of the (.^empoalan temples, especiallj' 
that called Carita.s ("Small Ileiids") for this reason. One of 
the most striking objects made of burnt clay, from this locality, is 
the effigy (plate cxxni, r) of a human being, the head and body 
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being prej*ent, but no arms or lejys. Seen from one side tbi« efli(;T 
sbowiji dixtim-t Indiitn features in the fare, two prominent teeth in 
the upper jaw, an ear plujj, and a head coverinjf not unlike a Turk's 
cap. Around the neek is a cord and ii belt girts the loins. Apimr- 
ently there never were legs, but the trunk is broken off in sueh a way 
UH to suggest that the image formerly stowl on a iM'destal. The Turk's 
fez reminds one of the so-called Huaxtec cap. This specimen wa.s 
presented by Sefior Viu, alcalde of San Carlos, 

An instructive fragment of pottery from Biirra ('ha^-haliaw is the 
head shown in plate rxxiv, /, one of the liest of these rlay itnages. From 
the Io'm's of the ears of this .specimen hang ear plugs, and there are 
two prominent teeth in the upper jaw, a marked feature of sevenil 



day images from this region. This specimen is ma»le of cojirso red- 
colored clay, and is unpainted. These Totouac elav hea<ls sh«)w high 
artistic ability and an artistic power not inferior to that of any of the 
O'ntral American |)eople. All the specimens that exhibit signs of 
having been {minted generally show traces of re<l, yellow, or black 
pigments. 

Aiu)tlier j)ottery head (plat*? cxxiv, y. /i) from Harm C'hachalicas is 
made of red ware, smooth, an<l pjiinted with red pigment, esjie<-ially on 
theeheek". and forehead. In this specimen there is a row of triangular 
projections, colored red, some of which are broken, overhanging tlio 
forehead. This spec-imen hjus a necklace an<l a representation of a 
gorget and ear plug. The left side of the head is more or le.s.s broken. 

There are many very good pieces of pottery and several clay effigies 
in the Dehesa collection, .some Nahuatl, the majority Totonac. Some of 
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the most instructive are shown in plate cxxii and figure 66. Of bowls 
in this collection in form of death's heads, that on this plate (d) is espe- 
cially finp. hut there are many others which merit notice. (Plate 

cxii, and figure 65.) 

It is probable that the major- 
ity of clay objects in the Dehesa 
collection came from near Cem- 
poalan, and hence illustrate the 
same early culture." 

Some of thi'. more striking 
forms of i>ott«'ry in Sra Estef- 
ania's collection from OtaU«s are 
figured in plates cx_xv and 
c.xxvi. On plate cxxiv. a, is 
represented a figure with well- 
made head and b<xly, hut no 
lower limbs; this is undoubtedly 
Totonac, The obje«'t has a nose 
ornament, the shape of which 
recalls that «)f the stone image 
from Xico Viejo, already do- 
scribed. 

One of the most instructive 
figures on the Otates pottery is 
that of a monkey apparent on the 
interior of a lx)wl (pi. rxxv. e). 
Another important decoration is 
found on the outside of a Ik)w1 
(/*), where a death's-head sim- 
ilar to that found in the codices 
appears. The ornamentation of 
the majority of flat bowls from 
Otates is as a rule on the exte- 
rior, and consists of spiral 
figures, as shown on plate cxxv. 
Other clay objects from the 
neighlxjrhood of .lalapa, as those 
on plate cxxvi, are a classic pitcher (rt), several amphores [c, </), clay 
heaids (/, g, /*)• and food Ijowls with legs {K f)- One of these (/) is 
a clay image or effigy, duplicated also in Xr. The two figures /, m, 
are clay ladles. 

n II in to b« rcKTvtled (luit the author biu not been able tn dptcrminc ihv loraJttli-n whi-re many nl 
th<' KiMN'Imcniiof the Uvheaa collection were fcHind; lUII It I* nut difficult to diMingulih objects of 
NabuatI (rum Uume of Tutunac urlfln. 
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MOUNDS K£AB TAMPIOO 

GeNKKAL REMAKK8 

Amonjj tho many forms of varXh moundt* in the Unitf d Stat< s [iscrihcd 
to the aborij^ines there are two types that are radically ditierent in 
their mode of ongio. One of them is formed by destructioo of 
former hotwes, tlw upper walk of which have fallen into the rooms, 
filling thorn with d<^hri.«*. When an archeologist makes excavations in 
a mound of this typ«*, he lays bare the walU of former roomMand their 
foundaUoiu, finding an wxnmulation of fallen roofB« overturned walli, 
and ctmiiilH r.s filled with di'lu is of Iniildinjrs nnd with drifted >and. 
Mounds of this type have resulte<l from destruction and were uut con- 
Btructed in their prettent form by human hands. The strut'ture of the 
second type shows no Indications of house walls in their interior. 
Mounds of this type were originally ronstructed solid tbron^^-lumt; 
they were built for foundations, and upon them once stood Iniildings, 
or superstructures^ that have now disappeared, leaving their remains 
strewn over the surface of a mound-shaped foundation. 

Theso two Mharply defined t\ p^s of mounds in the United State* 
oci:ur also in Mexico, where their distribution is instructive. The 
Mexican Republic ia preeminently the home of the aocond of the above- 
nietitioned types, although in certain regions the first is very abundant. 
While there arc many well-known mounds in Mexico constrm-tcd 
wholly of earth, without cut stone and with a superstructure of per- 
isliable material, many others are faced with cement or have their sur^ 
faces formed of rarvcd fsfonoi laid in coiir^os. Homoof which, as the 
pyramid El Tnjin near Papantla, are most imposing and show archi- 
tectural development In thesecaees the superstructarea Itlcewiae were 
hnilt of stone, so that the walls remain in place, aflor^ng a good idea 
of the relatinnsiiip <>f the mrtnnd to the hiiildins; upon if. 

There is scanty evidence that sacred buildings or domiciles were ever 
erected in the northern pueblo region of the United States, on artificial 
mounds, although there are many instances of the use of natural eleva- 
tions for that purpose. The mounds in this ropinn are all t>f the firi^t 
type, on the other band, no mounds are known in the Mississippi 
valley which belong to this type. It is therefore evidmat that thia 
frature presents a ftindiuncntal difTcrcncc bctworn the mounds of the 
Kocky Mountain region and thotie of the central plains of Korth 
America. As we go south in the pueblo area the evidences of the 
©xlstctice uf the second type are practically very few and not so 
decisive in character. Bandelier claims tluit he has found "artificial 
mounds resting on artificial terraces " at Tcmpe and Caua Grande and 
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»1 vfit rc in the Gila niiiii*. Ho writes:" "It will l)e remembered 
tliut the artiticial platform already appears on Xouto creek and perhaps 
on the Upiper 6ih also; at Tempe it assumes a ^eater degree of per- 
fection, as does the moutid. The hitter resembles tlie rectangular 
truncated pyramids of Moxirn, with the difference thiit it is wholly of 
earth and that it« height is inoonsideraliUv*' In the few ruin» exam- 
ined by the author in the upper Gila valley, near Solomonville, lie ha« 
not been able to detect the second typ^*; Ciisiis (Ttundeo in Chihuahua 
is apparently of the fii*st type, but the so-called "vififie" lookout in 
the mountains above the latter ruin, judging from the tigurcs given 
by M. E. Guillemin, ia a true terraced pyramidal base of a super- 
structurc. 

The region of the ruins of the second type in the central part of 
Mexico begins at the Cnsa. del Edificios near Quemada, about 30 miles 
north of the city of Zacutecas. If we follow the parallel of this ruin 
eastward to the ( lulf of Mexico, it will be notit ri! thnt south of it there 
are ruins of both ty])es, but that thin region is essentially one of solid 
pyramidal mounds built as foundntions for guperslruetnres, a type 
rarely represented in the mouDtainotts regions north of thie line to 
Utah ami soutluTii Colorado. 

The ciiuiiitic and phy»iograpbical conditions of tbcdc regions of the 
United States in which these two types occur are radically different. 
The tirst ty|>e \x confined to an area distinctly arid and mountainous; 
tlie second belongs to a %vell- watered, generally level plain. This same 
couucctioa between climatic conditions and physiogiuphical coutours 
applies also, but less closely^ to the distribution of these typee in 
northern Moxiro. In its distribution north and <tinth the tir.-t type 
followi» the central plateau r^iou while the second type is more pro- 
nounced and extends farther north on the lowlands along the coast of 
the Mexican gulf. 

From \'(Mii ('ill/, to the numtli of the l*:imi> o tirer um! heyotid. the 
country is thickly strewn wilh mounds of the second t^-pe, some of 
which, as that at Fapantk, rank among the finest in Mexico. 

Wltilt' it is known thattiiese mounds belong to the same type as some 
of those in the Mississippi valley, the nature of the mounds (if any 
exist) iKjtween the i'anueo and Ixiuisiuaa remaiuis imknown. It is 
evident that what is now most needed to determine th^ southern limits 
of inieblo and mound builders' culture is more facts regarding the 
anti(|uitie« of northern and eastern Mexico. It has long been known 
that there are extensive earth mounds in Tamauli]>iis and Vera Cmz, 
but we have only limited knowledge of their diaracter. and the arche- 
ology of Texiis IS practirally unknown. The autliot'"> studies of the 
muundti in the vicinity of Tampico. whicli is situated in this little known 
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region, were niade for the piiri)ose of adding new fac-U bearing OD a 
possible connection ' lietween the temple nioun(l-< <tf Vf'm('rn7 nnd 
tliose tuuuuck of the Mis4ist>ippi viUloy that tiorv«Kl as foundation** for 
superatractureis religious or secular. The limited spaoe allotted to this 
article allows only a very general eon><tderation of the subject. In 
studying the Mexican earth mounds of the second type we find n <,'«Kjd 
example of tbo conditioning of altoriginal buildingii by the nmteriiU 
BTaikble. Many of the Vera Cruz and Tamaulipas mounds are Diade 
of rarth nlonr. Especially is this true in phices where stone for the 
builder was not at baud. The mouad:; at Cempualan were constructed 
of river-worn rubble stones laid in cement or lime because the plain of 
the Acloimn furnished no bettor building material. At EI Tajtn^ near 
Pnptititlii, (lit- surfiK i-s of tho mounds were furcti with cut stones, a.<i 
shown in the plate. These ditferences in building material are not 
evidenced of differences in culture. 

In coni))arisons of the Mexican niouodtf with those of the Missis- 
sippi bnsin the oHjortion has been niised that the former «re nmde 
of carved stones, while tiie latter aiv simple earth mounds. While 
tiiere is no doubt that in ^ne working the Mexicans reached a higher 
degree of excdlcnri" fhiin iiny other [k o|)1i' in North .\merica, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that there are nmltitudes of mounds in \'em 
Cruz and Tamaulipas Himilar to thotw of the Miaciissippi valley and, 
like them, wholly destitute of a superticial covering of carved or 
wfu krd stone. The moiiiids wc nro t-onsiiii i ing are not th<* work of 
a nice that liad vani^lied before the advent of the Europeans. They 
were probably made by the Huaxlec and were in use when the 
Spaniards discovered the country. At tlie beginning of the sixteenth 
century there uus n thriving scttlenjent of Indians at Chila and others 
on or near the banks of the lagoons north of where Tampico now 
stands. Still other settlements existed along the IVinuoo and Tamen 
rivers and their tributaries. 

The inbabitiints of these phu-es were hostile to Europeans and 
vigoroualy attacked the Spaniards on their tirst appearance, forcing 
them to sail away without making a permanent landing. Later expe- 
ditions wrrc more forttumtf; the Indian \ illjiLr('s wt>ro (Ifstrnycd mid 
their inhabitants dispersed or killed. Many were taken to distant 
kunds, M the West Indies, for slaves; others fled to tiie mountains, 
where their descendants still live. 

Apparently the shi|>s of (trijalva did not enter the PHnuco river in 
1516, but, Qioeting the lluaxtec near Tuxpan, were driven out to sea 
and proceeded northward, sighting land again at Gabo Rojo. The 

« Thia ihMb ]• Bti oM MM m4 iMa Imm iMf dtHnmcd by mwttA auttMsn. M of wIimb Imw nMv^ 
alMd tb* neMNlly tor wUUHoii*! twu fctudliic tlw «iolM(dc«j of Ikiiuiullm and Tna* tut wilt* 
Awtoiy pnwf «l s ««ltuml fwiiiblatHSB of tin auutid bulMna and tb» pooplM «t MaMtu ItaadaiiL 
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next yt'ar D. Frnm i r n <lc (larny sont nn exprrlition to thr Panmo 
province under coiuumnd of Alouiio Alvarez de Feoeda, which entered 
the mouth of the river, but wna attacked and driTen back, as was 
likewise Ruiz de Anhy who had brought reonforcements to Poneda. 

These early failurp«! of the Sjv.uniirds to obtain a foothold in the 
Fanuoo territory led no lei*s a person than Hernando Cori<*s to organize 
an expedition much faurger than any preiriouBly attempted, aaid to 
number 40,(100 Hezioan^ and Ttuxcalt^^c in addition to {Spaniards. 
En route this army encountered at (^-oxcatlan (50,tMH) warriors, whom 
they defeated. After thi« defeat Cort&s propaned peace witli tlie 
natiTea, which was refused, and he then pushed on to ooeupy tlieir 
city, Cbila, on thr Ptirmco river. 5 loatriK's from the sea. This 
aboriginal city be found abandoned by its inhabitants, who had fled to 
the settlements on the Cbumpayan lagoon, .■\fter waiting fifteen dayH 
atChtla, Cortes made his way by means of lialstis aiui ranoes to this 
lagoon town, which was roniplctoly di stroyed. The various events 
that followed thi« summary proceeding concern the hiiitoriaa rather 
than the archeologbt, but the outcome of them was that the sedentary 
people of the neifl^hborhood were driven to the mountains or sold into 
nhivory. Thns arose a lively industry in this region, for Tampico 
at one time sent many slave.s to the W est Indies. Such Indian:) 
as were left were gathered into missions, bnt their distinct- 
ive culture was pi-ai-tically destroyed, and their former temples 
were neglected and fell into ruins. We ow^e the little that is 
known of the antiquities of the neighborhood of Tauipico to Messrs 
Vetch, Lyon, Norman, and especially to ex-Governor Prieto and 
Doctor Sclcr." who have piilillshfd instructive fact.s rop'ardinp the 
diameter of the mounds, their distribution, and contents. The 
writings of two of these authon supplement each other, Gorernor 
Prieto's* account dealing more especially with the ruins north of Tam- 
pico. on or near tlic Cliamjiayan lagoon, infliidiiij.' those at the San 
Francisco runehaml tiie ijien-ade Falma, while Doctor Seler considers 
those to the south of the Paaueo river, at Topila, FalBcb6, and else- 
where in the Hnaxtec country. The ruins in the Tanipieo region 
are pyramidal mounds, evidently constructed as solid foundations to 
support superstructures. These mounds show no signs of having been 
formed of debris gathered about preexisting houses. They are ordi- 
narily buih of earth and in >onio < u^p-j arc faced with cut stone, having 
one or more stairways of tlie latter material. Apparently the ouper- 
a:toiicture was generally built of perishable material, but sometimes of 
stone or cement. Some of tliese mounds ai'e practically the same as 
the so-called '^temple mounds" of the lower Missistdppi valley. In 

■1>I« Altf r AniMlviism tn OcWci do RnutcMn. Gaumelte AbtakiiSluaiBd, band L 
•BlNarim GwnAflK f MadMiisdd Btedo d* nMMMlUplK Mnk». IBR. 
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•ddition to theae mounds of tiie seoond type there are in the ▼idnity 

of Tampiio many -hell heaps, some of imnipiisf size. The nattiro of 
the comt lino and the muaj luj(uoiu} la the neigh borbood offered rare 
opportunities for a fiflhernum^g life, and from Tampioo northward w* 
find many mounds of the ehavaeter jnat deaeribed. The aborigines 

who l(»ft f?i ]«>-iits of >hiA] thrrf were not norcnmirily a distinct raoOt 
but led u sj>eciuiize(l life an a result of their environment. 

Shbll Hbavs 

One of the beat oolleetions of mounds near Tampioo is situated about 

a iiiilf from [\te rity, near the ranch directed by Mr Killkc. It is 
readily reached after a ishurt walk from the tvrminuii of the tramway, 
the cars of which start from the bridge near the railroad station of 
Tampico. A few hundred feet bejond Mr Kfllke's house the fields are 
covered with a thick foiest growth, a portion (tf \vbich haw reeenlly 
lw«D cut down to enlarge the area under cultivation. In removing 
this growth the workmen bnn^ht to light a cluster of mounds, some 
of which are of compai-atively lai^ size. In following the road from 
Mr Kulke's hout^e to thene niounil*; one Mees ninny evidences* in the 
plowed land.s of small .shell heaps, some of whicii were formerly much 
larger. These were situated on a high bluff overlooking the neighs- 
boring lagoon, on the lianks and i-slandsof which there ai «- much more 
extensive depo-nits. Their |x)sition is indicated by shells strewed on 
the gromid. The cluster of large mounds lately brought to light by 
clearing the forests stands on the same bluff, a few feet beyond which 
one may have a fine view of the neiphhorin^^ lajroon and the city of 
Tampico. The general arrangement of these mounds ia aach. that they 
inclose a level space that fmwerly may have been a plaxa. There are 
eight mounds in the cluster, five of which are on the arc of a circle 
and form one side of tiie supposed clo-sed area. Two other mounds, 
not of the Mcrieh inclosing the space, ntand nearer the road tlian the 
cluster just mentioned. About sixty paces nearer the road is a circu- 
lar depression like a reservoir. There is little difference in the gein nil 
form or .size of these moiuids. Two are large and iiat-top|)e(i and 
two arc much elongated. Their interior structun* is revealed by lim- 
ited excavations made in one of the largest by some local antiquarian 
or tnuisure seeker who discovered many sftells in this mnnnd antl 
fragments of a liard rock like cot^uina limestone. The greater num- 
ber of the moundf! are constructed entirely of earth and axe covered 
with vegetation. 11 u rompanying map »how8 roughly the anange- 
ment of the mounds and their relative distances from one another. 
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Kuns HBAB AutaMiba 

The ruins on the benks of die GbauiiMvao end other lagoons north 

of Tempico, probably the rein«in.s of the settlement vi>sited by Gittt&» 
have been descrilx'd and figured by Prieto." Anion^'- t nmy liei 
meutiuoed the niounda at the Sau Fraucim) ranch and the pyi-aniid at 
Lb BdmB. Easy tripe mey be made to the former from a rdlroad 
station (Cervantes); for La Palma one must alight from the train at 
E^tero; the niin near Aldania may be visited from the station, Gon- 
zales. There ia a fine collection of pottery and other antiquities from 
the San Francisco mounds, in Alumiira, at the hous; of Senor Don 
Antonio Paims. owiior of the mjirh. Effoits to vLsit the ancient city 
Cbila were not succetiaful, although enough wa^t learned of its aitualton 
to impress the author with the desirability of fnture exploration. 
Those who said that they had lx>en at th<> ruin dnimed that it lies in ft 
thick forest andthut the hill where it is sitimtiMl is vi-^ihlr from Ttunos. 
A peon who has iwcn there informed the author that it would be neces- 
sary to ent a pathway through the jungle for a eonsiderable distance 
but that once there, the visit would be rewarded by views of plastered 
walls, many mounds, and other evidences of fornjer inhabitants. The 
moj>t convenient station on the railroad from which to visit Chila is 
Ochoa, about Iialfway between Tunoe and Chila. Possibly this hi the 
ruin nti thi> fcrro dr Chila incntioni'd hy DfX'tor 8eler, but his ncf^ount 
is not complete enough to identify Old Chila. The author Is under the 
impression that no archeologist has yet visited ChiJa, the city that 
figures so proniini-iitly in the early camimigod into the lluaxtci- coun- 
try by Cortes and his lientenaiits. The most northern ruin of which 
the auUior received infornution, but did not vit»it, i» a mound .said to 
be covered with carved stones, situated near Aldama (fonnerl}' called 
Presas), HlK>ut 10 leagues from the station Gonzales on the Victoria 
and Tumpieo railrond. Acrordiii^'' to information received this ruin 
luui fju'eti stones, and was probubly not unlike the t^^mple mound at 
PUma. Either this or one of neif^boring ruins may be tliat men- 
tionnd by Prieto as situated at)t)Hta l*'ai,nit' nortlx of Cho<'oy. Ilr ^nys 
that it is near the banks of an arroyo which passes the Tancuayave 
ranch and uniting with other arroyos from Aldama. latiM- ilows into 
the lagoon San Andres. Northward from the ruin near Aldama 
stretches to tlic IJio Crninde n vaat territory the archeoloiry of which 
in wholly unknown. What moundd may be here hidden can l>e aiicer- 
tuned only l>y later studistf and field work.* 

• HMSilM OcofiiSM J attmUM^M AMIodelkiHldSpM, pu M-S7. Hczion, UMl 
»WtMcr^rtMI]ram«autltiiw«nmmmMi«4tiiUria nirto Itaiir 

HHRM bvK been ftppiied ta tibew trtbet, but m ret noflm hw^een aHe ■nilellMtofUy to 4atennlM 

ttuatar^aajma. SBBOmHEoy Bmand vulMUoaMruitlKia^ 
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Ruins nsar Champatak Laoooit 

Seven leagues north of Altamira, in the jurudiction of that city, a 
amftll range of mountaina extends in a general north and south direc- 
tion, ending; in the neighborhood of the Chanipayan lagoon. Con* 

stderablc ruins, callt d ii,i,ritihtr»-*i, are rep^irtod in this locality. These 
consist of artiheiai nioundH arranged in straight lines, and are naid to 
be covered with rectangular blocks of stone showing artificial work- 
ing, indicating the remains of a largo settlement. Prieto, who baa 
describwl these mounds, has also giveri in his article representations 
of jjeveral characteristic objecta of stone and clay from the same 
locality. 

Tlif itKuinds of Topilu and Palacho lie south of Panuco near the 
right bank of the river. These niitiH are ho extensive that there is 
no doubt the settlements were largo and important, ijelcr, whose 
brief account is about all that has been published concerning them, 

speaks of ii f|iui<lrrinj;iilar plaza with a temple mmitul on one side and 
PHTnller pyramids uii the other. He is led to believe tiiat there were 
piis^Hgeways at opposite ends of this plaza arranged as to lead into 
a ball court. 

He speaks also of stoneti found at the comers of the pyramids in 
Faiach6, and dei>cribes and tigures worked plinths from both these 
ruins. In examining the representation of these latter, one is struck 
with their resemblance to so-oalled pillar stones of the ball courts of 
the prehistoric Porto Ricans. to which reference is made in preceding 
pHges. The carving upon the atylated stones from the mainland is 
much finer and the symbolism upon the insular specimens quite differ^ 
ent, but the possibility that both stood near similar ball courts j^ves 
them additional interest from a ocmipavative point of view. 

AKCHEOLOGICAL. OBJECTS 

The archeological specimens found on or near the mounds next claim 
otir atteiitioji. These are highly rhararteristic and naturally closely 
connected with those from the Totonac. Tlie most striking are pecul- 
iar stone idols and characteristic pottery, some of the former standing 
in the streets or public plates, where they have lM*en set up for pres- 
ervation. There are several stone idols in Tampico. these haviiif' l)een 
brougiii lu the city from different localities in the neighborhood, i'wo 
of these are figured by Doctor Seler,* but as the present author's photo- 
gniph of the second one illusti atc- a few additional points, there is hero 
(figure «>7) published a new rigure of this inten-sting idol. The locality 
in which this object was found is given by Doctor Seler as "Cerro 

aQ^MumucUc At>twti<l)uru(«ti, bnixi I. "JO, 21. 
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de Topila," a Huaxteo ruin that has yielded other remarkable idols. 
The idol now under consideration is fast«ncd to the wall of a passage- 
way, and stamls on a modern i>cdostal in the open patio of a building 
opposite the Hotel Comercio, in Tampico. This idol is carved out of a 
monolith, and like the majority of Huaxtec idols is mounted on a 

pedestal. It repn>sent.s a 
well-developed female figure, 
with hands brought forward, 
as is usually the case in this 
rude art. The most striking 
feature of this obji'ct is a hejid, 
or small face, represented 
inside the open mouth of a 
monster the lower jaw of 
which hangs down on the 
breast, while the uppter is 
raised almost vertically. 
Kight small holes, placed in 
pairs alK>ut the margin of the 
jaws, served for the insertion 
of teeth. The eyes arc con- 
spicuous, just alK)ve the angles 
«)f the jaws; a radiating fan- 
shaped appendage on the back 
of the head represents feathers. 
The idol is intetidetl to lie an 
innige of a woman wearing the 
head of some sui>ernatunil 
reptilian monster. 

Stonk Idous at Altamira 

The present town Altamira, 
on the bank of a lagoon a few 
miles north of Tampico, was 
founded bv Escandron on the 
2d of May, 1749. For many 
years after its foundation it 
grew rapidly, liecoming a very 
important place at the close 
of the eighteenth and the Iwginning of the nineteenth century. A 
mission church for the Anacana Indians was early built at this place. 
Since the foundation of the present Tampico, in 1823, Altamira has 
lost its connnercial preeminence and declin<'d in prosperity. Old 
Tampico, or Tampico Viejo, wliich is older than Altamira, has 
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siifTrrcd 11 similar dprlin<\ his visit tn .Mfaniini to iin t stiiiriitc 

its antiquitieB the most instructive arcbeological objects seen hy the 
Mithor were (wo large stone idols that stand on the street corners, 
one of which (fif^uro 6S), owned by Soilor .lusto Garcia Enriques, is 
rh!iruct<>ri--ti( Kn.ieavor« to trace this idol to it.s prehistoric homo or 
aboriginal owuer.s were not Kucceasful, nor could it be di.-scovered how 
long the stone had stood in its present situation, but there is hardly a 
douVit that it otn-v iH^loii^-d to 8(Hne of the aliorigines that inhabited 
the Ihinks of tln' adjiiccnt lajjoon. It is nindo of Ii<rlit hrown stone 
and stands erert, the top of tbt; iiead Iwing ulnjut tlirce fe«'t iihovt- tlie 
ground. Although the surface is rouf^ and 
more or less battered, the ohnracteHstic- syin)x>1ie 
features of a Huaxtec god have not wiiolly din* 
appeared. The earring is confined to the front 
ride, the liacit having l>een left rough and slightly 
romidt'd iuhI ni!irki'<l with jKmillol liru's. H<>iid 
and body arc well rcprc.sentc<i, but the legs are 
not now risible; possibly they were broken off 
or are buried below the >urf;ice of the ground. 
The idol wears a cap-shiiptni projection, wliich 
Doctor Scler has shown to be characteriiitii' of 
Huaxteo idols, out from which hood-like oomr- 
ing peers the face, reminding one of a helmet, or 
of a niaak represtenting the bead of some animal, 
powibly a serpent 

The ear ornaments consist of two part.s— a 
roum! disk at th** 1<>Im> of th<' car and a curved 
pendant recalling a carpenter's square. There is 
a representation of a rectangular raised object 
over the breast, above the hands. The depres- r»«.«. WwjeJjiW •» Altoj 
sion at till' nmliilirus is concave, snrrouiidcd by 
a rim, reminding onu of similar concavities in many Mexican images. 
Gomparing thu idol with others from Tanquin or Tuxpan, figured by 
Doctor S«'ler, resemblances in certain details are found, for like them 
it has a conical appendage to the head and representations of a plate- 
like ornament of peculiar shape on the breast. In the Tanquin speci- 
men figured by Seler the corn^sponding ornament is large, forming a 
kind of plastron coveiing breast and al><l()nieii. while in the Tuxpan 
represi^ntation the plate is circular and perforated. In speaking of 
other Huaxtec idols, which the Altamira specimen closely resembles. 
Doctor Sclcr says: " Einerscits dcs Ohrschmucks wegen der an den 
des Mexicaiiischeti Windifottes (Quet/iilcouti) uiid di-r PuI(|ue}rotter 
erinncrt, dann aber auch des merkwurdigen Gegenstandcs halbcr den 
die Figur vor der BntstfaaDgen hat."* The same author calls attention 
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likewisfi to the resemblance of the car ornaments of Huaxt«>c idols to 
a turtle-like relief fifrurc fron) (Tepeziiitla) near Tuxpan, to which ref- 
erence has already been nuide. In the fijfure of this turtle-shaped 
idol, by Chavero," the cars have hook-shupcd pendants resembling 
the ••epcolli" of the j;od Quetznicoatl. It would appear that the 
resemblances between the Altamira idol and those mentioned alK»vc 
are close enough to warrant identifying them as the same god; if the 
latter represent Qu«'tzulc«mtl the former is the same god. 




Tammcx) Six>ne Idous 

While in Tampico the author saw 
for the lirst time a stone idol (tigiire 
6J») of a strange type, different from 
any known to him, although suggest- 
ing others of aberrant form. On 
his return to Washington specimens 
of the same type were found in the 
Smithsonian collection. Although 
these stone images are undoubtedly 
Huaxtec, so far as the literature of 
the Panuco ruins is known the typo 
is undescrilwd. In general form 
this image resembles a man walking 
with a cane, or an animal like a 
bear standing on its hind legs, grasp- 
ing a staff with the anterior extrem- 
ities. The attitude is a stooping 
one, and the whole figure, which is 
large, is made of one stone. The 
ba.se is a pedestal continued below 
the feet, as if for attachment to or 
insertion in earth or masonry, to impart a firm support As has been 
shown in descriptions of other stone idols, this basal pediment occurs 
in other lluaxtec spei-imens. C'ut in low relief on the Imck is an eleva- 
tion indicating a garment; a ferrule a>)out the wai.st represents a \>elt. 



Flu. 6». Uod with lUa. <Frvwlvy culk-vtlan. ) 



HUAXTEf Pcitteky 

The ancient jwople living on the Imnks of the Panuco and Tamesi 
rivers were good potters, and their ceramic work is excellent. Fnig- 
ments of lx)wl.s, viuses, or jars occur in almost all the mounds indicating 
the ancient hiibitiitions, and nuiy l>ese»'n in several places where sections 
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of tb« river faftak have b««ii washed out by freshete. Altiwngfa not 
common, whole pieces of iwtterj' are found in seTenI oolloctions. 

These have a (iistitirt charurter which is readily recojrnized. As a 
rule, ef&gy and relief designs are the most constant forms of oroa- 
mentotion, altbongh painted specimena are also common. The pottery 
bats a light or reddish-brown or cream color. Modern P&nuro ceramic 
ware closel}' resernhleii the ancient in both character and the designs 
painted or cut upon it. One of the most coostaut forms of vases is 
melon-shaped, with a hollow handle eonsideraUy separated from the 
IkkIv of the pitcher, which ha*i a wide flaring neck. A.«* objects of thin 
kind sometimes have a handb^ above the orifice, it is ronjrrfured that 
the hollow tube on the aide, aiwajs open at the end, may serve to 
aaalat in drinkii^. As some of these ohjeeta recall modem teapots, 
the so-i*alIed handle iimy hiive s<m \ <'(! ihv snmv purpoise as a spout, 
Man}' of thei^e piti'her or teapot va.He.s have their necks or other parts 
decorated with heads in relief. In certain forms, as that here figured, 
the meridional eleraUons are continued into projections about the 
margin of the }msp. which is flattened. The meridional loljcs >o con- 
stantly found in Huaxtec pottery 0(x;ur on the white marble vase" 
of classic form found on the ^'Isla de Sacrifieios'** near the city of 
Vera Cruz. 

In all localities near the Piimu o ruins are found burnt clay iiuages 
which exiiit in a variety of forms in several local collections. Most of 
these are simple heads, possibly broken from the rims of jars or the 
mrfaces of cfiHtnic ol^jects, but others are part;* of figurines often 
foiMid (Mitire. Sefior Antonio Parms\ owner of the runcli San Fran- 
cisco, who lives in Altamira, has several specimenti of pottery which 
give a good idea of the cenunie prodnetions of Che ahorig^ines of the 
Chaiiipa.viin La<r<>oa settlements. These V!i,-^es( plate ('xxix)have lobed 
sides without relief decoration^!, hut painted with brown figures much 
the same in color as some of the ware from pueblo ruins on the Little 
Colomdo river in Ariaona. The ornamental patterns on some of these 
vases are particularly good. Among them ia S vase with the surface 
decorated with spiral ornaments that appear to be repre^ientations of 
human faces. On another figure are painted somewhat similar designs 
oonsisting of spirals, and on a third an omamentellon very modi sim- 
plified, smaller in si/e, yellow and not brown in color, but with black 
line de( oration. The other two fi<»ures represent vase.s with lobed 
surfaces which in one are shallow and in the other prominent. Mr 
Q, A. Reichert, superintendent of the Tehnantopec Mutual Plantor^ 
Company at Tamos, has a few specimens of pottery found on the 
Chanca plantation that illustrate the <'han<' t<M- of clay effigies from 
that region. T«nio<s. on the left bank of ili> runueo river, aljout 10 

"Bcc Bnutx May«7, Muxkxj a* It Wnii, mid rm ll In, p. 96, l'hlltd«lphlii. \H'. 
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milc« from Taiupico, has a few moundti. A characterMiie of tilBtt 

few clay ohjwcts is the enlargement of the hody, which in one ppecimen 
ha!> the fonn of a oup. It suggests the general appearance of some of 
the Sgttrinw from Vera Cruz and the state of Chiapa*. 

The authors studies in the Tampico rejjion bring out in strong relief 
thcde«imbility of renewe»i explonit ion of the archeology of Tamauli])a8. 
Tb«>re is no doubt that this state contain^i many relics of the past in 
the form of mounds, the sites and cbaractcr of which are unknown to 
archcologists. The mounrl»^ in tho iinnicdint'' ii itrhtiorhoodof Tampico 
are 8beU heaps, pyramidal foundations of temples, and mortuary hil- 
locks, but thus far none have been found with walls in their interior 
or cropping out on their surfaces. The mounds of TamaulipHt^ are 
related in form and jippniTiitly in structure to those of Cempoalan, 
but the building material employed in the two regions is different. 
Gerbun of these mounds are similar to the earth mounds at Antigua 
and Texolo, near Jalapa. As has alrc«dy been pointed out, they 
resemble supeHicialiy the iDouods of Louisiana, but objects found in 
them are quite different. 

The pottery of the Huaxtec has in general a similarity to some of 
the Hop! W!in\ especially that from dlnnp- thp I.ittlo Colorado, but 
the designs upon it are somewhat different and cburacun istic. The 
ancient people of the ftnuco valley were distinctly potters, as the 
variety of foniis they manufactured makes evident, and their descend- 
ants still retain the nrt. They were given to making iiTin,_;ps of 
clay, lis well as vases, bowls, jar», and clay heads, and tliese pottery 
imagias and howls were painted or deoorated with reliefe. These 
productions arc found everywhere in the soil, particularly near 
mounds, which occur in numbers at certain |xtint«». especially on banks 
of rivers and lagoons. Some of the common forms of pottery from 
the neighborhood of the Champayaa lagoon are figured in the accom- 
panying plate (cxxvii). The spt^cimcns in the plates named Itelow were 
found along the Fanuoo and Tamesi rivers and were probably made by 
the Huaxtec. They are owned by Doctor Pressley. the missionary 
at Tainpico. and the author was allowed to phologi-Hpli his collection. 
Figure 70 is tho largest atid one tho most hizm re in furiii. Ti 1ms an 
hourglass shape aud a vertical hollow handle on one side and a melon- 
shaped base, the enlargements being eontinued into lobes as here 
shown. There was formerly h Inuidlo attached to the rim of this 
vase, but it is now broken otf. Plate rxxvit. r/. rp]irf'S(»nt*i u melon- 
shaped vessel with a vertical spout and contnicted Iwse, Specimen c 
is an amphora with the &oe on the side of the neck and a contracted 
orifice. In specimen b, which is also a small melon-shaped vessel like 
ft teiifMtt. there is a hsuidle over the oritice by which it wiis rnrriecl. 
The majority of clay objects of the Huaxtec in most collections are 
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olay fi^'uriiie-s, severul fonus of which are jfiven in the acoonipanying 
plates. Many of theso are simply heads, others completo figures. 
One is reminded of the famous Tanafjra images (see plate rxxvii, i-) 
in some ruses. Specimen f/ is a globular dipper with handle; .sjx'ei- 
mens »■ and y, </, and /< are fair examples of the Iluaxtec pottery; 
/ and J are clay ohjects of unknown us«'; in / is repreM»nted a c\ay 
image wearing a kilt and breastplate; m has the attitude of an VmsI 
Indian idol whii-h is found also on s<imc of the figures on the temple 
of X«>cliical<-o, in .Morelos. Sjx'cimen » is a stone |iaint grinder or 




Tio. 70. MBloimtmiMil vu«<' «iih li«iittlc. (Prewloy coUecthm.) 



mortar. «me of the few known from this region. Some of the best 
of thi'se Huaxt«'c images are those representee! in plate rxxviil. n-Zt. 
The animal form shown in /• and the headless image in / art> arti.stic 
clav objects; } probably represents a figure smoking, and / is a Ik>w1 
with legs. 

It is to be noted that several of the Iluaxtec day images have 
notched Imses similar to thos«' of the |>addle stones and heads fnmi 
Xico, which would indi«it<« that the objects in lK)th these classes stood 
on an angular supixirt of some kind. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The most importenC eoncluaion arrived at in them general atudiee 
resolves itielf int<» u pl«?a for additional field work. Th»i earth tnounda 
ID eastern Mexi*"© are temple foundations, solid throii<rh<)nt. evidently 
having been constructed in their present form i-ather timu resulting 
from the decay and falling of the ancient liabitationd with superadded 
growths and debris. These mounds belong, in other \vord«, to the 
second rather than to the first typo of earth mounds, and ome bad 
superstrttctareson their tops. Hm nearest northern analof^sof these 
m'nind<; must he looked for in the Mi'^-issippi viilli'V rather than in 
the pueblo region of North America. On the south they are related 
to the pyramidal temple mounds of Vera Cniz. Other important 
relations might be discovered if we knew more of the archeologj' of 
the vast region that lies between the mound area of southern Tamau- 
lipjis and wej*tern Louisiana. 

It ha.s been shown by several historians that superstructures once 
exiNted on the apices of scmo nf thr mounds of tlie southern Mi'-sis- 
sippi valley, and it is ciauutiU that they were used as temples by a 
people identical with modem tribes of Indians at the time of tbrir 
discovery by Europeans. This oliiim is supported by historical and 
ai-cbeologif^ investigatiuntf which show conclasivcly the identity in 
kinship of the mowid builders and eertun modem tribes where the 
older oulturo had survivrd. 

The northern Indian of certain parts of the Mississippi valley bore 
somewhat the mmc relation to those who built some of the mounds as 
the surviving Totonac and Huaxtec do to their own ancestors who 
erected the temple mounds of Veni Cniz and Tani:oili]ris. The build- 
ings above described were undoubtedly in use by Iluaxtt'( ut the dose 
of the fifteenth century, and possibly the same may be said of some of 
the monnd- in Veni ("niz. Tlie change in cultuie in both instances 
may have been due to the same cause — the coming of Europeant». The 
present culture of the survivors of the mound builders of the Missis- 
sippi valley and of those of the Tamauli|)ft> mound region i- \ » i y differ- 
ent from that of their auceijtors. While there survives in the Indian 
Territory and elsewhere certain remnants of the mound-builder cul- 
ture, Ik- fore the Kuropeuns t anie a radinil change in culture, largely due 
to nomadic hostile^, had taken place throughout extensive areas in the 
United States where mounds or other evidences of seilentary popula- 
tion are found. Apparently northern Taniaulipiis was inliabited by 
wild triV>es at the time the Sp;uiiurds first siiiled aloii<r thi- cosist, but 
whether tbe»e tribes were preceded by a people having a mound-build- 
ingr culture is as yet unknown. From the most northern of the known 
Tanirtulipas mounds, or tho^e near Aldauna, to the Rio Grande river is 
a region of great posiiibilitics, but until moi'e of this archcological 
terra incognita shiUl have been properly studied, there will be but 
little inducement to new spt^'culation on the relationship of the mouoda 
of Louisiana and those of the eastern part of Mexico. 
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l>\Si f«. .Vlllllllltll t>l.(>S. 7.' 

(.•*-« iilt't .Kreltoi, lianif plazaK.) 
Paviek-- 

oil aborlRlliOK of iNllito Ikoiiilnvn 'US 

on l.'urib IfstllvnK j^i 

on Carlb lutxtlrliK-^DK n id\ t]\ 

on lltliliiiraiiiciiK Carib iU 

on orlirin •>( Carih jiT-'.-ih 

on |ihy«li-«l (rjiturt'K of Carlb JttJi 

IlEHiaiA. (ioVEBNOB TEOtM>Kll, Brknowlt^dK- 

mvnu t xxviii.-^a 



Dk la Uorpk, oil rt rtiilii Carlb cu«iuum. 



PSffe 

l)Ei>iAno. iSr< riietU y IK^lfado, Maiiuvl.l 
Pi MoXtaunac. C. p. «)'K., Jamaican am- 

nletn found by im 

pDioot'RTiLi, on Anilll««D pIcUjffTBpho liH 

PiAZ i>EL Cabtiuxi. Bkr:<ai.~ 

on Compoalan 23S 

on route of C«r1*« aH.2t5 

on Villa Itlpa de la Vvia Onii 2i3 

Pibblb. <Sre Planting ttlokii, AnttlU«n.) 

PmK* wrrn hi'iian- tai ks I3.vi« 

Uivi.NATiox a>-<i.as 

PoMiKit A.N Repi blk . native lioiun In 4ft, 4' 

P*iB»l:V. RKV. J. OWtJC. «ork of XTTll 

Pl-tlBDEN, PR J. E.— 

Antlllain |K>tti-r>' llKun-d by laj 

on certain mortart US 

oil JuiDiilean auialt't< 

on Jaiualcnii idol* ia*-llW 

on Jamaican |K''>tle.'i inft 

on Jiiiniiican pk't4i«ra|>hy lig 

Prii«w. Antlllenii 157. anuaul. an-Aff 

lU'MoNT. ExRKii E, on i'orio Klcan |ilctc«- 

rupby ua 

DiTrBTiiK OH 

KaB fK.M>AVT« fH 

El'ITOBlAL WOKK ol'THKBrRtUr XXIII 

Ei>WAKi>«. on tlie Anlilleanrt -JW 

Kl. lltKMILIo. KHAV 4i 

Elbow ktmMj" 172-171 

El I'AsTiLi.o. Toionac pyniinid 2U 

El.LloTT. W . M., on aiMi of INirlo Klc<- a. 

1;l Tajin. Totonni- pyntDibl 249. 27* 

KMi.MATII AL ■•I»JE<T» lNi-99 

EmumI'M. Jisto «.aiii ia, owner of idol.... 221 
Emikji r/, Mabtin, plan of tVm|ioalan 

^ven to 233 

KnvcboMIKNT. »» 11 fai'lur In cullnre 21 

E»< AMOtoN, founder of .^Itninim ■.fft».'/7» 

l>|-AM<iI-A. l->rASoI.A. (.S<rl'ub«.l 

KXI-IWIIION WoBK or THE Bl REAl XI-XIII 

KaHBI I I , E. II., work of XXIll 

Fktisiii-*, (wllnif of 1 17 

FKWKr>. IIR J. WaLTKR. Work of X, 

XII- XI II. .XIV-XN ,XX1I,XI\-I-XXII 

FiRl-n. on Puvti-s'> work al 

KlELIi ('i)Li']IHIA5 Mr^EI'M. iiKret-uielil o(. 

Willi Bnreiiii xni 

FlKLti WORK or TMK 111 REAl XIII-XVII 

KlNAM lAL BTATEMEST OF THE HrilEAT XXV 

KlvK. IIi oo. on anlii(Uitieii of Vem t'nit... 231 
FLaKINO or MToNR 21 

Fli.vtkh, Col. linoRoE P., on I'orlo Kl"!... 20. 

Fuibiha. n« noiiice of .\nllllcanr. . ■Jirw-r-w 

Fi^iwER. SIB William IL, on Jniimican 

iikulb ac 

FoLKUiBE. '.tKnibruiK'c of lerm 20 

Oamex, Antlllean lU-M 

liAM'U, ZiNo. on Porto Klean arrbeoluicy. JjS 

liAKAY, FRAN' Ltro I>E, exjiedltion of 2H 

HATX-Hirr. Pr .\. S.. work of xix 

</AW, Mb. aeknowleil«niiont» to 2iiii 

liiBAROn, uioderii Porto Klcnn nalivex 47. 

6S. 7.1. 7.'». 15ft- 157 

OiLiI, on preparation of caasava til. 

(iiLL. PE l,AN< rv. work of xiii,xxii-xxii( 

(in.i . W. ITj work of xill 

iji>Li> ainonii Borlni|nL'Ao>< 107.211-21'.' 
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hUloriral work •J4. t<i 

on abiirlgtiial ADUlli-atu :ai 

on BorinquffioM 12!i 

on ( VmpatUn niinii JXi 

••II citWn (uan<li.il hy Ciirii'-* 213 

<m HKltlan cvremony <<>rcn<|"> eii^,' 

ou Haitian myth 2ii 

on Haitian ti-mb i «« 

ou |ini|>ti(H<y »l tiiillan giAa 

on route o( Cortv* jrt&. -'U. -'ia. 2*6 

ou •lavt-ry lu Vimi Intllcx 21 

on trni|>ln o( qu4>tialr(Miil 21 

un uw lit tobacco by (\jbaiu H 

on vomitlnit Mick> 193 

UONAirm Uil.AMl 131> 

UUNZALES, Jl A<< 3T-3h 

tiui Lt». Mm A. B.. on CKV« or El ronw-jii . . im 

UoVERNllKjrr. AuUl!iNin Si-X> 

Ureatkr ANTlLLEn. Hrchcolo^inl m-on- 

nulmncen u( xxvi-xxv[|i 

ilMtih lii(lu«-nTO on 'Jl 

iSet aim ADlilleaiv. Burlnqueflo«. and 
I'uha. Haiti. rl<-. > 
Urkat I'laiks tribo, iwmrcli worli 

among x, xiii 

<iReNAl>A.an;b«vlo«ical n.t>innoimnrv u(. xv 
UHUALVA, i-xpr4lltt«n ol 273 

(i RI N DIKO STOK DL ( Sfe M Ull vm. ) 

Oi'AliuNlTiA a I'vtto Kican niU-r UIS 

tit'A<'ANAOARl. an Aniilti'an ra«-1<jui- 108, 

is:.vis,in 

(iUAUt'iANA, ancient Hono Rican heiu 109 

til'asiN, meanlnsurtrnn Hfi 

(ii AMSisi, an anclrnt Forto Klcan trllx' IStl 

lii-AKABo, a Carlb chief 

OtARAMi— 

llnculMIc ptii4ttnh 

mortuary cu*tom» 71.72 

relallotwhiii to Bvrinqurftw ill 

liitARioxEX, a Horto Kl<-an raclquv — 

caciquedom of ffi 

buflilily lo8pania^U a.rr,3». iO.ia} 

oracle delivered In fi& 

lemlK con»ult«<l by l^Sli 

Gi AVMnmiy, an Orinoco tribr JSU 

(iriAMA Inoian* lUft, JM. 'IB 

U I' I LLBJI ts . M . E. , mou n<l« tigurvd by JTi 

OimiULA— 

on Anlillean <laui'«« US 

on Uuarano mortuary ciijitom 12 

on Guayqairlvs -Mi 

un Saliva Indlaiu liLIliUl 

HAOiKiy, A. C, on Jamaii-an KkulU SI 

Haioa. rvaearcbc* amonit xvi-xvii 

Hajti- 

an-iteolo^cal rcconnoimance* xxvii 

auttior'n vtiilt to 12 

Juegw do bola IB 

location il 

UAITIAMa— 

attrirnliarv .'o-Al 

MpoltvrK Ififi 

aulliofa rvsKarcliM im 

chid aulhorltlvK on l»-20 

culture .T, l7»-ITg,3l5 

2& ETH— fl7 Itt 



Haitiamjs— <"ontinn»«l. Pa** 

<lrr«i- U 

himw-. IL «-43. m 

Idol. IM 

Unitumtc . . T7, 7» 

ruyllkH TJ-7-1 

■•hyaicul charHrlcri«lU-» J»-31 

rclR<ioniibi|i nilh il<irtnqiu-fli»>- . , 2t 

M-UgU>n l.tl.Ail 

r>"!ii*t«iirc to :^(i«»ianl«. H 

rfloi and rcr»'inonlf» M-72 

kkt-leul n-maln> 

slavery Jh. 

nood carvinir 2111 

irmlK 197 

Hall, KowARt'.acknowlrdgmcnUlo. r;i-m. 143 

Hasi>b(h>k or American Lak<.i°ai<k» x, 

xix-xx 

Ha.MiIHhiK ok the InDIA.xs .\. XVII, XIX, xs 

Hakrihhr. on Fernando Columbus's life of 

(iillier a& 

llARTMAS. Mr. clay Image ttmired by IX 

HATciins. i*«c Celt*.) 

HATt'EY. on xold ax 8|iautanr» kkI -Ml-Jl-i 

Havana, art-hraloglcal cullectlon* lu IK 

Havas, Anlillean baikela 212 

HBAO.artSttcial fluttcniiiKof ».30.»1 

IlKMnuKV, IL W., work of xiii 

HKNRlqriLLo, an Antillean cacique ai,M.HT 

Herrcra— 

e«rvmoul«» for crti|i* mentioned by Hi 

material taken from 1^ VuKma J2 

on aburigitial treatment of dixraar 

iX) Antill«an mortuary nucttim US 

on duha!< ■JSOr^Sd 

on hotuiea of Haitians St 

tm iwi'ption lo liartholomcw dilum' 

Uu» Hi 

on route o( CorU!* Hi 

■kclchof 12. 

Hewitt, J. N. B-. work of xviii-xix 

HiarA.MoUk, HwrASoiji. (Src Haiti.) 
Hjauiahsom, Antillean >kullii found by . .. ^ 

IfoiiaiK. F. W„ work of XX 

HoLME.^, l>ROF. W. H.— 

acknowledgmcntii lo m 

admlntntrntlTr iviKirt ix-xxix 

on dUtrlbutlon of art denlfrn* 211i 

on stone yokes "253, 

work of xi.xiii.xxvi 

Hopi xii.lil 

HoRaS coLLard. ( Ve 8tonc collars. ) 
Hot'uH, 1)8 Walter, on «p«clmens In Ijiii- 

roer coll«'tlon 

HaoucKA. t)R Alkb, work o( xxi 

Hl'ACAK<4l'l, an Im-aciKl Ii3 

Hi- AXTEC POTTERY 2»b2a3 

HvxBoLtrr, Alexander vuk— 

on Carlb and Arawak fM.iW 

on clllm founded by Cort^K a«a - 

Hi sTiKUTos, Frank, work of xx 

InoiA— 

at XIco Vifjonlld Xlrn 211 

idiella lued eyed (or LU 

thrw-iiolntol rjt-l:«.'JU 

wooden iun- >i»i 

^S(1 alt- Sloiie liloU. Zt'nilii. ^ 
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II l.lfrmTKi.VK MAltK IIV THF Hl RF.Al' X. 

XXII-XXIII 

iMIIkllT. KaM'iN — 

ncknDwkiljnni'nix I" 1SH3. ItfM 

"111 lliiitiHii skulN JU 

on Sniito ItiiniiiiKu iiliil Um 

lU TllI KN. K. K.— 

oil .\iilil!<-nri ntKin- iiiiplctnctiU . ... gJ.'J' 

Cjtrlh lutirliiMry r<i.«In|iii> 11 

oil (•ii'.Mni> of |it;u|ili- ii( fitilmm HI 

on ilniirt- nllrkn >>( (iiiijilia ll)<liiiii» t£j 

on |>ri-|tiirHtl(>ri «l i-juuuin m .'v-'-Vi 

(111 rac i-i i>< the Wt'M IIiillKlkii Jil 

I'll n' Hts u>«<l hy ImliHii!! of 'iiilaiM m 

iMfUV t'Kl.E'iATIOMt, »t1I<1y i>( X.XXl 

INKIKKA. 1<K'atioii ftn<I inhitbilHnU n( 2^ 

ISn.M. KiiAV — 

«« » lii»torlttn M. 10 

oil ulHtriiciiial An(ilIt<Hii>i 'Jii 

OH iloriiiqiicnoii ..'3.4i>M^,i. iia 

oti Mirliil ctixtMiiiK of IKih (vrmiry 12 

iRoyriiijiN (twMiiuxiV win 

lEKh.ATIoX "Jt-.M 

IKVI.M., \\ iSHIMiTUN — 

cilinK Khuiou I'aiiciiii lliiillnii-i lift , 

■111 Cxril) <'niiiiitwli<>iii fill 

J*nijB!CiV. Mr. iicknowliNlifmi'tils lo l^, al 

JjtMAK A— 

un-lii'oliiciciil r\'i'niiiniiHimiici-* . , XXVI 

mortimry •'ii«ti>in> .... ... li 

[ii<-l(ifrni[>)iy lia 

ski'Ictiil r<'miiin> -"ft-nii 

>luviTy 

John. AMiRtw. work of xxi 

Jl'AKKBO. .Sfi- YilhlllirK I 

J\ t*Mm iioLA <-J.T9. M-h:.. 110 

JiSf)», Kkii>».MikjI, on l*orlo KicHii folk 

lori: ai! 

KloWA, ri-»i'nr<'lHM> «iiioHK Xlll-xiv 

K.N<IBHK1> HKAl* 

KrP(>, I. . oil l>ono Kiinn |>l<-(o((ni|iliy JJ^ 

I.AUT, Jl AX i>r. Iks 

La.mia. I'AKHi: Krav IillBio [>K. on Yiiiii- 

t«n li'iniiK-i* id 

I.A« <'.»I>A» — 

no II liiMorwn la-Ji 

('oluiiit>ii»i lKfl by T7,'ja3 

on Aiitlllt-Mii iinnii- tor rntilor ... 

on lH'iri>t))HW of (•m:l«|in'> lb 

on Hohiniiifnai Jl 

4in oiu'l'iut.' AKiK lmnii at 

oil <)r< v( of Hnlllan^ .11 

on HaltlMn iifoK 

on iiiHxk prwiitril toroltiniUii* Lll 

LaTIMKK loLl.tnioN. fditUrt' of. llolc<I t>y 

M.i«on lil 

Lkakv. Mix-" Ki.i.A, Work of vtv 

Lkiiia. I>k l.moKio. on •liihiif 

I.».-<i;k .vxtii.i i>— 

iilxirljflnHl art LL: 

Hr»-lu-"jlii!inil Jirrlii- X V. X \ » I - \ X viii.ll 

riinni)jiili)i|ii jU 

CColoKlcnl i')uinit«'» 211^210 

lotTitioii iinil «-\li-iil . 21 

imtivv hoiiMK I'--*" 

niitlvi-«.i,« iioli.T. 122 

iKiMipli"! Ii> Carili .''.'.il* 



PWfe 

l.nNKK .\NTI1,1,»>— <'om1n«fri, 

l>lcto|,'rH|ihy I^h 

Nl«vi-ry £i 

I Srrilltn AMtlllt^nili. <'lirlb, unit IIBUK-vot 

LiHIlAHY of" THE Bl'KEAI' X.IXIV 

I.I E.VAX. SB-^OR— 

iicknowliNtKmoiiiK lo La 

on AntilKnn work»lio|i ^'i 

oil okiilU from Siinio UoniliiKo ^ 

l>i!SA, u I'orlo KU'uii cliiofliiliu-w 2i! 

LoRO'itANA, on (VtitiHialitii riln* 

Lori!>IASA l'rKrilA!*K KXPIMITIOS, fXhillil<i 

for X, xi-xiii. xiv^ XVI. XXII 

Li cAVA.v isi.A.Mis. usrr Bahama ihlan<)^. I 

Lyo.v, Mr, Rcknowk-djnncnls lo iH. 

Mai<oi>ama< A. a Porto Kicati i-H<-i<|Ut.' in 

Mahoiva— 

(k-rivKtlon of term LU 

iSttiiLio t'rU-KtliotMt, Antilliiin.nnil Zi'ini». i 
M A nov AS. ( S/T MntHiiiyn. j 

Mai'ana, an Antllltnn clnh f:t.'JW 

MiH'oKMK'K, I.. M., |>hotogTa|>ti!> of pii'to- 

graphx !>upplti>d by i.%7-i.'iw 

MitiEK, liR W J — 

a<-knowlu(lKment« to Us 

n»lKiialton ix 

M«1irii(K, J. II.. vrork of xx-xxi 

Ml \KII,, MK. nkvtrh of |iM<iKrH|>hii by lil 

XlAriRIIl AHKRUAN Historhai. KXIH«I- 

Tios I?*. 100. nr.'. a< 

MAi.r.R. I»ocTt>R. IdolH (ouml liy 2311 

Mali.krv. oil Indian picture writing l «s, 1 19 

Mammiform ktoxbi. ( .'Vr Thn.'C'-fHi)nt«l 

Moiioii. ) 

Manatiiiex. n Haitian <-«ci'|iii' 26 

MaNIaTKX, a HMlllnti «-4ir'i(|<if. Zll 

M *Mo(- an foiMl IIB 

MaNI M RIITK IS Hl REAl . I'HlilkiKUlnK 

of X, xviii-xiz 

.Mawi'ahri, an .Viuwak daiii'i' 2i 

.Marciai.. ( .Vr Pi y Marjinl. i 

Maria de i.a Li z lioMEx 262 

MARTiMgi'E. l<laa<i of ai 

Martyr. Tbikb. '.>«*- Ivti-r .Martyr, i 
MAxKa — 

>(hi-ll IH 

nlolli- Sj 

wianli'ii i:Ki,:;io 

Maw>n. I'roe. o. T.— 

nroln ological objwtf tliturtM by l 

( itiiiK Kamoii Pani' on l(aitj«n>> iSH 

Oil Hmiilcli> y.». IM 

on bfiKlm lOM 

oil lKHil.*tu>|H'(l MnlK> n|M-f'lul<'ll 36 

I i-lt» 92. 1>11. 97. iW 

on «:ijrv«1 Moni'h J3 

on lll^kH Willi hiininn fucf" lac 

onUnhoo JM. ^16- 2111 

on iIIkiW htollf* . , I73L17< 

•>n Omi«li- rolU'ftloii 

on liiitnnn wcrilio' by llorlintiifilo^. . . 1^ 

on UiltintT i-olli-oilon W,9i 

on l<t; blinds of anclfiit .\iiilllfMnf4 

on iiii-nliiik' iniplpint'iits iRV-imi 

on moriiir» Ha. 
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Mamin, rnor. (>. T —♦■(HiUniuM. 

1)11 . ISH 

on iillUrsiCnno I'ft. 17K 

on |K)itcr>- (mfnn<^iil-« "<'-'>g< i 

oo Ktoiiooollan .. I'»a-Hi0. 163. 1M.1B6-1GC. liia 

on Ktoiie hvadi* 133, m. 

on Blonu iDuki) 1^ 

on thrDc-poinU'd stonv* 111. Il:t. IK. 

I IS. 116,117.118.119. ia>-l.'l I J3. r.'4. r.S-I J9 

on wwwicn Ulolx aio.au 

i>ii u-mis IIW. UP 

Mai ci TicvKi., » llallkan c«p|<)ii<- 7Z. 

MjkY.!. rrlBlionsblpx of illi 

M.(V,>N 1-AI.ODAR KYlTTKMS AI.X 

MkI>I( INE-ME.S. (Srt rii<.'«lhocKl..\llllll(>Hn. ) 

MrLAREJo. Camain, on xlKVi-ry >" Purl" 

Rko a 

MiCRIfin, ARrilBIXIIuP, KlvhuoliiKlrnl I'dl 

h-i llon <)( lUJs 

Mrtatm. i .Vf Mi>ruini.) 

METHdpHOI' RfXEARrH 1'>J1. J6 

MexicA&OoVEiuotcirr.workonOuipoHlan 

rutna by 

MEXKii— 

HiK'k'iit ball icame 

nuti-rn, archeolofclcal ri'C<ititH>i<««ni'i' 

In xxviii XTix 

mounil buildi'n In CiuK iitn(<-« Zil 

nilnitl bulldiiiRK xm 

• UVITV 2l! 

■lUinc yokf« nnd t'ollnrH liil 

MliCllWIPri VALtXY Mot'.ND-BI ILUKKK Zil 

UiHTEXi'MA, chief ol Aztec .31. .'<>< 

MoUNA. Ai.oN/.u DK, uii PHniv A<i*i|>nn £^ 

MoNA, Island of '.1.. /? 

Mu.NTiislNosi, on lovoni' Idol HA 

M»>NT(! V TkjaK*, Antdmo i>i:i.— 

■ Iltiry of ('•■liioibii.'' rc|>ublt»lM'^l by . 

oil Iioiiiliili-nii iiiiiul<:l.« 

MoNToxr:, on aUiriglnal CuIhiii fIiuIU . 
MtniNCV, Jaxem — 

oti Itavii'^'ii work 

work of X, XIII, Xlil-Xiv, XXII 

MoRAt.», A.M<KEA«. on IrriRiitlon in llaiii. j<l 
MoHALH.". lUcllll.I.ER V. Bai hlller ) 

MoKtAK^. Antilkiin— 

KcDcrul d<-'« rtiiilon Iitviih 

lbn.1' lailnlvd sii>nf!< InUTprvU'd uk . . 1^ 

wmMlrli 

M<lRTrARY f TiTTOll* — 

AlilllUiin ^'f.^-^2. arj 

Boiinrint'flo M>.".'-W.M. :I7 

Carlb in 

Hiiitian 

orlnonn o. -'lT 

(,s/c,[/jii. Kii4-7i and c'< rfmoiili-si. ) 

Mo>K<>»<>. di>tnbuUiin of >lnvi'i by 

Mi'Ti I. liKiioNARV, tran-'<cription of xi 

>lolM>-lll II l>fcR» Jli 

M<n ^^l«•. Mcxloan — 

iit'jir .^utiima ''i 

iifiir Taniploi— 

K>-iU'nil romarkfl -"^i 

*h« ll lii'iipH - . - ^Jlj 

rulnr^ iilut AlUmira . 

ruins near I'liamiMyiin bi|;iain '^ll 

type.t iiXl 
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MCl-i.KH, J. <t., on d»n<f i-lnuif >0 

Mi:i.Lr.Rfl iSl! 

.MrSxi- 

on Anlillonii Tllla((c . 

on Indian ptirblo 

r>n I'ono Hii-an liouwe ' 

MfSo/ i>o« IMKM, on dirtribution of In 

diniisamonK Kun>po«ii*. 21 

Mr«K«> Xai.ion.4I.. McxliHi city zil 

Ml Hi. . Aiidllfan 

.MvTH!«, Antillean 

\ A H AS. oar* liM-*! by Caflb ajS 

NaKcotkv, u-H^of, by Antlllraif .. iLLJil 

XataIos, blooil kin :tl. X> 

National ANTlQiriTllx, pnncrvatlon of x V 

Na VARimr, AufHTIN— 

Cliaiicn letter copied by Jsi 

cidiiR I'atnenion tlirve-|>olni(?<l Hones. I j;» 

ILH). l.XI 

diary of Otiuinbuji printeii by 

on I'orto Kiranahell heap ^ 

on Atone collar* nx-iii'i 

.S'azario, Padre— 

Hrebeologlcul collection of f 

on laiidinK place of CV>liiml«ii« ^ 

on map of Cosmi H 

Xki man.n » i>M,EiTHiN. dexrlpilon of xv 

Nki wasn. Em ,»kdo— 

elbow Mone IlKUriHl by Ill 

on s|K>cimen4o{ .^ntlllcau •kulls 'JM 

on nlone rollant 

Si< iloiji. MrhK.S, workol xx.xxv 

Norman, Mk, arknowledgmcnti (o Jll 

North .\mekic A.thrw poinlol stone- lui'k- 

ing in II! 

NoHTHWEjiT CoAirt TRIHtJ- — 

rtxurehen amoiiK xvi-xvii 

•yitibollc di-c<iralion of Ibr xii 

Nl'TTALI.. MR». on Ime of iitJille yokea . — . Jljii 

KIIKR. KRKI'RKK k A.— 

elliliK IJeiiaN on atiorlglnnl uoiktliop 

In fiaiiUi I)<ifnlii(to hI-t' 

on aboriginal CubMii akulN 

on IdoU, Siinio DoniiiiKo. , . Jul 

oil .Saiilo lKmiinKodnni-1- piari* £l 
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